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HAS  RUSSIA  ANY  STRONG  MAN? 

By   DR.    E.    J.    DILLON. 

DR.    JAMESON, 

PRIME    MINISTER    OF    THE    CAPE, 

THE   ST.   LOUIS  WORLD'S   FAIR, 

By    W.    F.    SAUNDERS. 
PROFUSELY    ILLUSTRATED. 

THE   LAND   HUNGER   IN   NEW 
ZEALAND. 

By    T.    E.    TAYLOR,    M.H.R. 

CANADIAN   IMMIGRATION. 

An  INTERVIEW  with  REV.  EGERTON  YOUNG 


BOOK  OF  THE   MONTH: 

THE   MAGNETIC    NORTH,    By  MISS   ROBINS. 

THE   MONTH'S  PUBLICATIONS, 

HISTORY  OF  THE   MONTH 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  PORTRAITS,    VIEWS, 
AND    MAPS. 

DIARY. 

BEST     REVIEWS,     ARTICLES     AND 
CARICATURES     OF    THE     MONTH. 
INDEX    FOR    THE    HALF-YEAR. 


fRe^UUred  at   the   General   Post    Office,    Melbourne,   for    tranisniission   by   post    as  a   newspaper.] 
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NON-FILLING 
^  TYPEWRITER  .  ^ 


^jmS| 


BRAKD 


When   you   are  tired   of  usirte; 
cheap  and   unsatisfactory   kinds   of 

TYPEWRITER    RIBBONS 
„y AND  CARBON   PAPERS, 

"WEBSTER'S  STAR" 


The  Good  Old,  Reliable 
Brand, 


^|V 


Thereby  saving  your  Time, 
Money  and  Temper. 


FOR   SALE    BY  ALL   DEALERS. 

Australasian  Representatives:    AVERS,  HENRY  &  CO.,  Melbourne,  Syd- 
ney, Brisbane,  Perth,  Auckland  (N.Z.),  who  supply  Wholesale  Dealers  only 

When  All  Run  Down 

Unfit  for  Work.    Run  Down  in  Health.   Due  to  tiie  Climate.   A 
TofiiG  and  Strengthener.    A  Reliable  Medicine. 

;Mrs.  D.  Barbour, 
Balmain,  N.  S.  Wales, 
sends  the  photo- 
graph of  herself  aud 
husband,  and  says: 

"Both  myself  and 
husband  have  very 
great  pleasure  in 
testifying  tothegood 
we  have  derivedfrom 
the  use  of  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla.  I  be- 
came run  down  in 
health,  suffering 
much  from  indiges- 
tion, and  was  wholly 
unlit  for  domestic 
duties.  Hearing  of 
the  value  of  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla,  I  tried 
it,  and  after  using 
only  four  bottles  I 
was  completely  my- 
self agaiu.  Having 
such    confidence    in 

it  from  personal  use,  I  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  tonic  and  strengthener. 

V/e  coii.->i  lor  your  medicines  to  be  most  reliable,  especially  in  Australia, 

■where  the  climate  is  so  trying." 

Do  you  suffer  from  indigestion?    Tired  all  the  time?    Unfit  for  work? 

And  easily  discouraged  ?     The  trouble  with  you  is  you  are  being  slowly 

poisoned.     The  impurities  in  your  blood  are  getting  the  upper  hand  of  you. 

V.'liy  not  get  rid  of  these  poisons?    You  c.in  easily  do  it  with  Ayer's  Sarsa- 

]'aiilla.     This  splendid  medicine  purifies  the  blood,  builds  up  the  nerves, 

and  enables  you  to  throw  off  that  terrible  feeling  of  depression  duo  to  a 

v.aim  climate. 

Do  not  risk  any  dangerous  experiments.     Take  the  old  reliable  "Ayer's" 

Sarsnpr.rilla,  not  some  other  kind.     Look  out  for  substitutes. 

AYER'S  Sarsaparilla 

Enriches  the  Blood.     Strengthens  the  Nerves. 

Prepared  by  DR.  J.  O.  ATER  CO. .  XK>weU.  ICass..  XJ .  8.  A. 
For  mutual  advantase,  wlien  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


June  90,   1901*. 
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Wahre  Jacob.'] 

I.  -COMBINED  CAPITAL  AND  UNORGANISED 
LABOUR. 


"CYCLONE" 
Woven  Wire  Gates 

LIGHT,   STRONG,   and    RABBIT  PROOF. 

Made  of  STEEL  TUBE,  with  Malleable  IRON 
FITTINGS;  with  GALVANISED  STEEL  WIRB 
woven  on  to  the  frames . 

Can't  Sag  or  Pull  th«   Posts  over. 


.V  -W.M  \iiu»  ns  u  «rv*  II 


Weight  of  a  9- foot  Gate  under  50  lbs.  Hinges, 
Catches,  and  Stops  complete.  Can  be  hung 
in  a  few  minutes. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Cataloquc 
OF  Fence,  Gates  and  droppers. 


vvwwwfwrv'TVww'r^wwv'rwwwwwwwwwwww'r 


"CYCLONE"  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

128  Franklin  Street,  Melbourne. 


THK    NEW   TOWER    BRIDGE,    LONDON.  • 

JUST  LANDED  direct  from  New  York,  magnificent  assortment  of  beautiful  photos  for  the  Stereoscope,  by  the  world's  best 
artists.  American,  European,  Asiatic,  African  scenery,  ruins,  waterfalls,  palaces,  street  scenes,  comic,  American  coons,  &c.,&c. 
Sample  1/1,  6  for  5/6,  12  for  10/6,  25  for  21/-.  Post  free  to  any  address  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand.  Each  order  will  be 
assorted,  and  with  a  view  to  meet  every  taste;  the  photos  are  absolutely  the  best  work  of  to-day,  and  bound  to  give  satisfaction 
Stereoscopes,  good  quality,  2/6-    Latest  aluminium  and  mahogany, 9/6.    Postage  on  stereoscopes,  Victoria,  9d.;  other  places,  1/2 

Send  for  trial  lot:  you'll  be  pleased  with  them. 
AHareas s—STAR    HOVELTY   COMPANY,   229-231   Colilns  Street,   Melhoui-ne.      (Bax  4efi   G.P.'^  >___ 

For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the' Review  of  Reviews  ^ 
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FITS  &  EPILEPSY 

TRENCH'S     REMEDY 


HEAD    DEPOT  :    DUBLIN. 


Immediate    Relief 


Permanent    Cure 


Practically  every  case  that  has  come  to  us  has  been  pro- 
nounced incurable,  after  prolonged  treatment,  by  leading 
doctors  in  all  parts  of  Australia,  Tasmania  or  New  Zealand. 
Yet  in  most  of  these  cases  Trench's  Remedy  has 
had  an  immediately  beneficial  effect.  Very  often 
there  has  not  been  an  attack  after  the  sufferer  had  taken  the 
first  dose  of  the  medicine,  though  previously  the  fits  had 
occurred  as  frequently  as  from  ten  to  twenty  times  a  day. 
We  can  verify  these  statements  by  personal  references  to 
cured  patients.  If  you  have  tried  every  other  system 
of  treatment  without  success  and  feel  altogether  hopeless 
of  cure,  we  earnestly  invite  you  to  closely  investigate  a 
few  of  the  cases  similar  to  your  own  to  which 
we    can    refer    you.       You    will    then    be    satisfied    that 

Trencli's  Remedy  can  cure  sucii  cases 
as  yourSt  We  do  not  meet  ■with  one  failure 
in  twenty  oases.  Send  for  Valuable  Booklet,  we 
will  post  it  free  of  charge. 

The  Union  Mfg.  &.  Agency  Go. 

359  AND  3fi  Collins  Street,  Melbournb. 


HAS 

No  Equal. 


The  Most 
Lasting. 

The  Most 
Reliable 


PRICES:— 

IO/6, 

ia/6,  i6/6,ai/- 
a5/-to£ao. 

Of  all 
Slatlontra. 
Ask  for 
r*#  "SWAK." 


CATALOaUB    POST    FRBB 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

93  Cheapslde,  London,  Eng. 


HAIR  PRESERVED  and 

BEAUTIFIED. 


The  only  article  which 
really  affords  nourishment 
to  the  hair,  prevents  bald- 
ness, creyness,  preserves 
and  strensrthens  it  for  years, 
and  resembles  the  oily  mat- 
ter which  nature  proyides 
for  its  preserration.  is— 

ROWLANDS' 


MACASSAR    OIL. 

without  it  the  hair  becomes  dry  and  weak:  it  feeds  the 
hair,  removes  scurf  and  harshness,  and  produces  a 
Btronc  and  healthy  grrowth;  It  Is  the  best  tonic  and 
dressins  for  ladies'  hair,  and  should  always  be  used  for 
children.  Also  sold  in  eolden  color  for  fair  and  golden- 
haired  ladies  and  childrea.  and  for  those  whose  hair 
has  become  srey. 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO 

Is  the  finest  dentifrice;  remores  all  Impurities  from  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  brilliant  polish,  prevents  and 
arrests  decay,  and  dvts  a  plcaaaat  fracraace  to  the 
Weath. 

99-  Ask  Stores  and  ChamlsU  for  ROWLANDS' 
Artieles.  of  Hatton  Gardon.  London,  and  avoid 
spurious  Imitations. 


8RITISM  Make    ^  ]ffl' 


f  UnshrinkaWe 
Un(lerwear<i 


To  get  your  skin  always  to  aot  w«U,  U  Uu 
true  kty  to  hsalth   according  to  the    UchMt  madleal 
anthoritlOB.    In  ord«r  to  aohier*  thli  you  haT«  to 
pay  prop«r  attention  to  your  <uadM-«r«au-. 
Britannia  Vesta,    Pants,    CombUutUona,   etc.] 
alao  Hose  and  Half-Hose  for  lAdlea  and  0«n- 
tlemea,  and  Children's   Soclu,   are    the   Beat  I 
Money  can  Buy.     Th.y  are  reasonabU  In  prio*  a»^  luit  f 
all  taitas  and  pocket*. 

Insist  on  Britannia  and  nothing  bat 
^BRITANNIA  UNSHRINKABLE  UNDERWEAR 

Obtainable  at  all  Drapary  and  Hosiery  Stores. 
See  that  "  Britannia  •  and  the  abOTe  trade  mark  la 
stamped  on  eyery  ((annont. 


Li 


lA 
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II.— ORGANISED  LABOUR  AND  COMBINED 
CAPITAL. 


t^UentvUfy^ 


PELMANS  SYSTEA, 


THE  world  is  always  seeking  for  efficient 
brain  workers.     Memory  is  the  basis  of 
all  brain  work.     If  the  memory  is  poor 
the  brain  work  is  inefficient;    thus,  a  man's 
success   or  failure  depends  largely  upon  the 
quality  of  his  memory. 

PELMAN'S  SYSTEM  of  MEMORY  TRAINING 

Will  teach  you  how  to  use  your  brains  system- 
atically and  turn  failure  into  success.  A  course 
of  lessons  makes  every  minute  spent  in  study 
profitable.  Thoroughly  taught  by  Postal  Tui- 
tion. Write  for  a  free  copy  of  Mr.  Pelman's 
interesting  treatise. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  Editor  of  "The  Review  of  Reviews." 
writes:— "The  improvement  that  can  be  effected  in  the 
memory  by  taking-  pains  is  so  immense  and  so  little 
realised  that  I  consider  Mr.  Pelman  one  of  the  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race," 


The  Pelman  School  of  Memory  Training 

MELBOURNE:  BOX  40a,  O.P.O. 

England:  4  Bloomsbury  St.,  London,  W.C  ;  Germany: 
9  Mosartstr,  Munich;  France:  109  Avenue  de  Neuilly, 
Paris;  U.S.A.:  1608  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago  ;  South 
Africa:  Lynn  Buildings,  Durban,  Natal 


'^lenbut^s  Foods. 

A  PROORKS8IVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providina^  nouriahment  suited  to  the  irrowinar  diyeetive  power* 
of  YOUNO  INFANTS  from  birth  upwards,  and  free  from  dansrerous  fforms. 


The  ♦«  Allenburys "    Milk    Food    No.  i 

""^^~""~"~~~  Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life. 

The  «« Allenburys"    Milk    Food    No.  a 

'—•••^^——•'—'  Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months  of  life. 

The  «« Allenburys"  Malted  Food    No.  3 

^^""""""■^"  For  Infants  over  six  months  of  age. 


Complete  Foods, 

STERILIZED,  and 

needing  the  addition  of 

hot  water  only. 

To  be  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition  of  COW'S  MILE, 
according  to  directions  given. 


No.  3  Food  is  strongly  recommended  for  Convalescents,  Invalids,  the  Aged,  and  all  requiring  a  light  and  eaellv 

digested  diet.       The  "  London  Medical  Record"  writes  of  it  that — "  No  Better  Food  Exists." 
PAMPHLET  ON   INFANT  FEEDING  Free  on  application  to  the  Wholesale  Depot,  4»5   BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE- 
ALLEN    &    HANBURYS    Ltd.,    LONDON.    ENGLAND. 


DIABETIC 


Patients  will  liear  of 
sometliing  to  their  advan- 
tage, by  writing  to  the 
DIABETIC  INSTITUTE, 
St.  Dunstan's  Hill,  London, 
B.C. 


NOTHING    TO     PAY- 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAYELLIN6  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOHLE  OF 

Eiy/0*S  TRUIT  SAL  T* 


A   SIMPLE    REMEDY    FOR    PREVENTING  AND   CURING 
BY    NATURAL    MEANS 

All   Functional   Derangennents  of    the    Liver,    Temporary  Con* 

gestion  arising  fronn  Alooholio  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet, 
Biliousness,  Sicl<    Headaohe,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,    Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  tlie  Stomaoh,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin  Eruptions,  Bolls,  Feverish    Cold  with   High   Temperature 

and  Quioi<  Pulse,  influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  ail  kinds. 


IN  DIGESTION,  Bl  L.IOUSN  ESS.  SICKNESS,  *o.-«i  have  often  thought  of  writlnc 
to  tell  you  what  '  FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness.  About 
■ix  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the  result  has  been 
marvellous.  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always 
keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invalaable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or 
don't  feel  Just  right.  Yours  truly, (August  8,  1900)." 


The  effect  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 


on  a  Disordered,  Sleepless,  and  Feverish  Condition   Is  simply  marvellous. 
Nature's   Own   Remedy,   and   an   Unsurpassed   One. 


It  Is,  In  fact, 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Bno*»  *  Prult  Salt.*      Without  it  you  have  a  Wortrlkss  ImTATiON 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  '  FRUIT  SALT '  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


TILES-^^ 


Beautiful  ColourSe 
Delicate  Tints. 


Wc  keep  addins:  to  our  Stock 

ALL  THE  LATEST  DESIGNS. 


Why   not   have   a   Hearth  of   Tiles   suitable 

to  the  colouring:  of  the  room? 

Hearths  made  up  to  your  own  taste. 


John  Danks  &  Son 

391  Bourke  St.,  Melb. 


mop. 

LTD., 


LEARN  TO  HYPNOTIZE! 

INSTRUCTION    FREE!! 

You  can  bMome  a  Hypnotist  in  a  few  houn 

time  without  IwLvink'  y..ur  lioiiie.       You  can 

sway  the  miuoi  of  others,  couirol  friendship 

I  and  affection,  cure  di^ease  and  had  liabite. 

1  gratify  your  ambitious  and  pntduce  auiuse- 

1  nient  hy  thehour.  Uy  luHuiuioth  lliustrated 

I>esaon  or  Key  to  Uypuutism  whii^h  I  send 

free  of  eharfce  aud  postage  paid,  will  tell  you 

allabout  this  marvelousscience.     Itcoiitaios 

benutiful  and  artistic  eugraviuKs,  and  show. 

you  Just  what  Hypnotism  is  and 

what  it  will  accomplish.    Send  for 

It  and  ]—ra  to  Hypnotiie.  Remember,  this  woiiU>  r- 
ful  book  cosU  you  nothing.  If  you  men- 
tion this  paiper,  I  will  also  include  a  large 
paekag.  of  other  raltuible.  Interesting, 
and  profuaaly  Illustrated  literature,  with- 
out charge.        A  chance  of  a   lifetime,  j 

WriU  to-day.        Address— 
Prof.  R.  H.  BARRADEN,  89  Pitt  St..  Sydney. 


Exquisite  Models.  Perfect  Fit  Guaranteed  Wear 


^YiN^ff 


Will  n»l  tplil  in  fV  x-atiu,  nor 
tear  tn  llu  Fabric. 

Kade  In  Black,  Whit.,  Freneh 
Or«y.  two  CoeoM,  two  Oolda, 
two  BiMUita,  Ac  ,  at  moit  moder- 
ate pricM,  const  ittent  with  bMt 
materials  and  workmanihlp. 

Ttar««  OoM  M»<lala. 

"  The  best  make  nf  CorMta  !• 
tb.  Y  a  ii:'—aentt€iconum. 

OAVnON. 

Soe  that  R«gi8t«red  Trade  MMlk 
*▼  *  N  IMatsonal  S«aak ' 

is  imprinted  on  erery  corset  and 
box.     No  otners  are  genuine. 

Soil  by  the  principal  Draper, 
and  Stores  throughout  th. 
Vnit.d  Kingdom  and  Oolonl... 
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Minneapolis  Journal.' 

THERE,  SAMMY'S  YOUR  CHANCE 


.ESSENCE' 

\PlaJt, 


'<r  a  cup  or 


I)eliciou3 


inlSnol 


Thos  Symington  &  Co. 

•EDINBURGH  &  I^ONDON- 


There's  SECURITY  in 

ARTERS 


Absolutely  Cure 

BILIOUSNESS 
SICK   HEADACHE. 
TORPID   LIVER. 
INDIGESTION. 
CONSTIPATION, 
p  FURRED  TONGUE. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW  SKIN. 


ITTLE 
IVER 


They  TOUCH  the  LIVER 


Be  Sure  they  are 


Small  Pill.       Small  Dose.       Small  Price. 

Carter's 
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Kayes 
WorsdeU's 

B^ST    FAMILY         T^lUa 
MEDICINE.  jrillS>« 

They  Purify  the  Blood,  and  as  a  Mild  but  effectual  Aperient 
are  unequalled,  and  beyond  this,  they  brace  up  the  nerres  and 
■et  every  organ   in    healthy  action,  thus  ensuring    complete 
restoration  to  perfect  health 
They  are  a  CERTAIN  CURE  for  INDIQE8TION,  BILIOUSNESS, 

HEADACHE,     DYSPEPSIA.    CONSTIPATION,    LIVER    and 

KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS,   Ac. 
Ver  ladies  of  all  ages  they  are  invaluable.  Sold  by  all  Storca.  1/8 

TOOTHACHE 


CVRCD    INSTANTLY    BY 


Sleepless  NlgkU 
Prevented. 


Bunter's 

Nervine. 


Freveats  Decmy. 
Smves  extraction. 

Gives  Permanent  Relief  by  painless  constriction  of  the  Nerves  In 
decayed  teeth.    Neuralgic  Headache  and  all  Nerve  pains  relieved. 

GORDON  STABLBS.  BSQ.,  M.D.R.N..  says:  "Nothing  caa 
W  better:  it  banishes  all  pain  and  sayes  the  tooth." 

Dr  G.  H.  JONBS.  D.D.8..  P.R.S.,  I.. PR. M.S.,  says:  «Ihave 
a  high  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  Hunter's  Nervine  to  allay 
pain.    It  is  doubtless  the  best  remedy  for  Tooth-ache." 
Sold    by   •!!    Stor**,   «/• 


MAGIC     LANTERNS, 

CINEMATOGRAPHS. 

Cbcapeat  and  Best  la  tha  World.     Oe- 

lightful  Home  Amusement. 

^^  PAMPHSNGOS    Oil    Lantata,     atviat 

IZ  It.  picture!.  £3  loa.  Tripl*  and 
BlanUl  Lanteint,  hiKh-claii  eilacti, 
fopplled  Dr.  Grattan  Galnaaai.  Mma, 
Pattl.  Clnematoerapb     Machlaei, 

£7  75.,  aqnal  Machine!  coatlag  £tt. 
Clnematocrapk  Peep-Showa.  far  oat- 
doort,  £ia  laS-  Illustrated  Cata- 
loruaf,  180  choice  cneraTlDKi,  free, 
lOd.;  smaller  ditto.  «d.;  M.SdO  Slide 
List,  <ree,  9d.;  Pamphlet i  free.  Larfe 
lUnstrated  Cinematograph  List,  Irea, 
•d.;    Smaller    ditto,    4d.     S^etlalltt   li 

Clienatotraphs  ni  Optical  Pre|«(tlM. 
C.  HUGHES.  Brewster  House,  82  Mortimer  Road, 
Klnvilandi  London,  England. 


RESCUED   FROM   DRINK! 


By  a  new  discovery,  odourless  and 
tasteless,  which  any  lady  can  srive  in  tea, 
coffee  or  food.  It  does  its  work  so  silently 
and  surely  that  while  the  devoted  wife, 
sister  or  daug^hter  looks  on  the  drunkard 
is  reclaitned  even  against  his  will  and 
without  his  knowledge  or  co^aperation. 

Mlts  Edith  Wllllami.  who  cared  her  father  altsi 
years  of  misery,  wretchedness  and  almost  unbear- 
able sufierine,  says:— "  I  shall  be  so  elad  II  yoa 
publish  my  experience,  for  It  will  reach  man* 
•thers  and  let  them  know  about  the  wondarful 
BUCRASY.  I  will  do  all  I  caa  la  help  aar 
inaeriag  alitai  wh*  will  write  ma." 


Send  name  aatf  sddrats  to  tha  .  .  . 

Eucrasy  Co.,  6a  Hunter  Street,  Sydney* 

Aad  tMy  wui  aaad  fM  aaaUai  aa4  yaitfaaUts  VEBB. 


For  mutual  advaotace,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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The  Golden  Stairs. 
(Collotype,  Portfolio  No.  i.) 


PCRTFOLIO  No.  1. 
12  Modern  Pictures. 

Israel  in  Egypt  (Sir  E.  J.  Poynter),  The 
Phoenicians  and  Early  Britons  (Leighton), 
The  Sisters  (Millais).  Stream  in  Summer 
Time  (Leader),  First  Communion  (P.  R. 
Morris).  Fair  St.  George  (Gilbert),  The 
Cornfield  (Constable),  Cordelia  (G.W.  Joy), 
The  Shortest  Way  to  School  (Hook),  The 
Last  Evening  (Tissot),  The  Boating  Party 
(Heilbuth),  Rescue  at  Sea  (Morion),  and  a 
presentation  plate  of  a  large  Collotype  re- 
production of  The  Golden  Stairs,  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  2. 

Murilio  for  the  Million. 

Six  Pictures  by  Murilio,  illustrative  of 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  together 
with  a  presentation  plate  of  Raphael's 
"  Sistine  Madonna." 

PORTFOLIO  No.  3. 
18  Famous  Pictures  of  Animals. 

Landscape  and  Cattle  (T.  S.  Cooper.R.A.), 
Lost  Sheep  (H.  W.  B.  Davis,  RA.),  Fen 
Lode :  Driving  Home  the  Geese  (R.  W 
Macbeth),  A  Study  in  Black  and  White 
(Madame  Bonner),  That's  My  Chair  I 
(Madame  Bonner),  A  Happy  Family 
(Madame  Bonner),  Maternal  Anxiety  (Ed- 
win Douglas),  The  Horse  Fair  (Rosa 
Bonheur),  The  Inside  of  a  Stable  ( George 
Morland),The  Twins  (Landseer),  Suspense 
(Landseer),  The  Sick  Monkey  (Landseer), 


Cultivate 

Artistic  Taste 


By  buying  our  Masterpiece  Art  Portfolios.  They  give  much 
better  value  for  the  money  than  most  of  the  prints  which 
adorn  (?)  the  walls  of  many  a  home. 

We  are  selling  off  our  stock  and  reducing  the  price  of  Port- 
folios. Usually  they  cost  from  1/7  to  2/-  each;  you  can  get 
them,  if  you  order  promptly,  for  1/-  each,  post  free  !  The 
Collotype  given  away  with  each  portfolio  is  alone  worth  double 
the  money. 

BEAUTIFUL  HALF-TONE  REPRODUCTIONS 
OF  FAMOUS  COPYRIGHT  PICTURES. 

The  Pictures  are  printed  on  plate  paper,  average  size  13  x  10 
inches.  Seven  distinct  sets  are  offered.  Each  set  is  enclosed 
in  a  neat  portfolio.  Each  single  Portfolio  mailed  for  Is.  (Is.  Id.  If 
Stamps  sent),  or  the  complete  set  of  7  Portfolios  sent  for  78. 


CONTENTS  OF  PORTFOLIOS 

Shoeing  (Landseer),  Man  Proposes  and 
God  Disposes  (Landseer),  Study  of  a  Lion 
(Landseer),  Gathering  Seaweed  (F.  R. 
Lee),  The  Frugal  Meal  (J.  H.  Herring), 
The  Bull  (Paul  Potter). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  4. 

12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful  Women. 

Head  of  a  Girl,  with  Scarf  (Greuze), 
The  Artist  and  her  Daughter  (Mme.  Le- 
brun),  Madame  Mola  Raymond  (Mme. 
Lebrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddonsi(Gains- 
borough).  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham 
(Gainsborough),  The  Broken  Pitcher 
(Greuze),  Portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Ox- 
ford  (Hopner),  The  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton  (Lawrence),  Lady  Hamilton  as 
Slinstress  (Romney),  Portrait  of  Madame 
Recamier  (David),  The  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire (Gainsborough),  Mrs.  Braddyll 
(Reynolds),  and  a  Collotype  reproduction 
of  Queen  Alexandra  (Hughes). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  5. 

Various  Pictures. 
A  HUlside  Farm  (Linnell),  The  Youth 
of  our  Lord  (Herbert),  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini 
(Rossetti),  Rustic  Civility  (Collins),  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  (Constable),  Burchell  and 
Sophia  in  the  Hay  Reld  (Mulready), 
James  II.  Receiving  News  of  the  Landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  I688  (Ward),  The 
Pool  of  London  (Vicat  Cole),  Reception  du 
Dauphin  (Tito  Lessi),  and  presentation 
plates  "JoH  Coeur  "  and  "  Blue  Bower,"  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  6. 

The  Royal  Portrait  Portfolio. 

Queen  Victoria  in  1836  (Fowler),  Queen 
Victoria  in  1851  (Winterhalter),  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  Robes  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  :  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  ; 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII  ;  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales ;  H.R.H.  Princess  of 
Wales ;  The  Princess  Royal ;  The  Coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria  ;  The  Marriage 
of  Queen  Victoria ;  Windsor  Castle ; 
Balmoral  Castle  ;  Osborne  House  ;  and  a 
Collotype  picture  of  Queen  Victoria  at 
Home. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  7. 

Two  Fine  Collotypes. 

The  Cherub  Choir  (Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
P.R.A.),  Venice  (J.  M.  W.  Turner.  R.A.). 


REMEMBER.— Any  single  portfolio  mailed 
to  any  address  for  Is.  in  Money  Order 
or  Postal  Note,  or  Is.  Id.  Stamps.  Tha 
set  of  7  portfolios  sent  for  7s. 

The  Secretary  Ballarat  Fine  Art  Gallery 
says  :  "  One  of  the  sets  is  worth  half-a- 
guinea." 
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THE    GREAT    HERBAL    REMEDY. 


Are  You 
Anxious  ? 

TO    GET   CURED. 

If  so,iiseVITADATIO. 
You  will  be  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  result. 

Begin  taking  this 
Remedy  to-day,  for 
though  VITADATIO 
has  cured,  and  will  cure, 
disease  in  its  advanced 
forms,  it  cures  the 
earlier  stages  quicker. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED. 


TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  BOWELS 

cured  by 

VITADATIO. 


Canterbury  Road,  Mount  Pleasant, 

Tunstall,  Victoria. 
Dear  Sir, 

Last  November  I  felt  very  unwell,  and  had 
to  take  to  my  bed.  I  called  in  a  doctor:  he  ex- 
amined me,  and  said  that  I  was  suffering  from 
Tuberculosis  of  the  Bowels.  He  prescribed  for 
me,  and  not  feeling  better  I  decided  to  call  in 
another  doctor,  who  examined  me  also,  and  said 
the  same  thing.  He  also  prescribed  for  me,  and 
still  feeling  no  better,  I  was  strongly  advised  to 
take  VITADATIO,  and  after  taking  it  for  a  short 
time,  I  began  to  improve,  and  eventually  re- 
gained my  long  lost  health.  I  was  three  months 
in  bed,  and  suffered  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  VITADATIO  I  believe  I 
would  have  died;  but  to-day  I  am  thankful  to 
say  I  am  in  good  health,  and  have  gained  a  stone 
in  weight,  and  can  honestly  recommend  to  any 
person  suffeiing  as  I  did. 

Yours  faithfully, 

ELIZABETH   DENNY. 

We  certify  that  the  above  is  correct: 

Robert  Dare,  233  High  Street,  Northcote. 
Mary  Ann  Barker,  Rellett  St.,  Northcote. 
E.  Baker,  Derby  Avenue,  Northcote. 
W.  P.  Bodndy,  Federal  Dye  Works, 

22  Best  street.  North  Fitzroy. 
Alfred  Jenkin,  29  Herbert  St.,  Northcote. 


Stop 

Dragging 
Along  ! 

If  your  household  or 
business  cares  exact  so 
much  energy  that  some- 
times you  feel  run 
down,  it  is  wise  to  at 
once  take  VITADATIO. 
It  may  be  that  your 
weakened  state  is  a 
warning  of  coming  ill- 
ness, and  VITADATIO 
will  thus  save  you 
weeks  of  unnecessary 
suffering  and  pounds  in 
doctor's  bills. 


FOR    FURTHER    PARTICULARS 


WRITE    FOR 
TESTIMONIALS. 


S.    A.    PALMER, 

id    Office:     A39     FLINDERS     L-ANE,     MELBOURN 

The  Price  of  Medicine  is  5  6  and  3/6  per  bottle.       All  Chemists  and  Storekeepers. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,   please  mention  the  Keview  o!   Reviews 
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Minneapolis  Journal  ] 
YOUNG  LOCHINVAR  CAME  OUT  OF  THE  WEST. 


T   ▼   ▼  ▼' 


THE    WORLD'S    EMBROCATION. 


Gives  Satisfaction,  not  Once  or  Twice, 
but  ALWAYS  I 

Acknowledsred  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  absolutely  tb« 
Best  Remedy  that  has  ever  come  into  their  handa. 

SOLOMON    SOLUTION 

Cures  Speedily,  Positively,  and  Permanently, 


ACHES, 

PAINS, 

SPRAINS. 

BRUISES. 

STIFFNESS, 

NEURALGIA, 

LUMBAGO. 

RHEUMATISM  AND 

VETERINARY 

USE. 
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Every  household  should  contain  a  jar  of  Solomon  Solution. 
When  you  suffer  pain,  you  will  appreciate  its  value- worth  iti 
weight  in  eold. 

Price:     2/«    and     B/-     per    Jar. 

The  5/-  sixe  contains  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  2/6  sise. 

Obtainable    at    all    Chemists,   Storekeepers  and    Saddlers,  or 
from  the  Sole  Manufacturers: 

SOLOMON  COX  &  SON,  422  Bourke  St..  Melbournt. 

Postage  6d.  each. 


Shredded  Wheat  "TRISCUIT" 

A  perfect  food  composed  of 
-WHOLE    "WHEAT. 

WHAT  electricity  is  to  horse  power,  Triscuits  are  to 
old-fashioned    bread    and   biscuits.       A   new  and 
woadcrfnl  food,  siyins  complete  nutrition. 


TRISCUIT. 

The  dainty,  electric-baked  substitute  for  bread,  toast, 
blacnita.  For  use  with  bntter,  &c.,  at  every  meal.  Put  In 
hot  OTen  to  crisp  before  using. 


SHBEDDED 

Whole  Wheat  "BISCUIT" 

Ib  a  thrice-cooked  little  loaf,  made 
with  only  one  ingrredlent,  viz.,  "Wliole 
Cleaned  Wheat.  It  is  a  Natural  Food, 
and  the  greatest  novelty  and  health- 
maker.  _  _ 

BETTER  THAN  PORRIDGE  OR    PUDDING. 

Place  a  loaf  in  hot  oven  a  few  momenls  to  crisp  (don't 
burn);  then  serve;  pour  on  milk,  and  susrar  or  salt  to 
taste ;  or  serve  with  butter  or  marmalade,  or  with  whole 
or  stewed  fruit  on  top,  usinsf  juice  as  well ;  or  with 
scrambled  or  poached  essT. 

Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Biscuit  is  the  wonder  of  the 
age.  When  you  eat  the  Biscuit  you  secur*  all  the  food 
properties  that  there  are,  and  all  you  could  get,  suited  for 
nutrition,  if  you  ate  all  the  kinds  of  food  in  existence.  It 
is  natural  food,  without  unnatural  additions  of  yeast  or 
chemicals. 

Procurable  from  up-to-date  Grocers  throufirhout  Australia  and  New  Zeala;Q(|,.  -    ,; 

' : — ■■fi-'.iJ\  v_.'-.ftsH  T£         ,r 

Manufactured  by  THE  NATURAL  FOOD  CO.,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  U;^;it:^^-  ^^ 

Interesting  Descriptive  and  Recipe  Books  free  from  the  Agents. 

J.  HENDERSON  &Co.,  117  CoUlnsSt.  Jelb.,  &  16  Manse  St.,  Dune(Jin,N.Z, 

For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


TARTS   WITHOUT    PASTE. 

Avoid  indigestible  paste  in  tarts  by  using  Triscuit. 
These  natural  products  are  easily  digested,  and  stewed 
fruit  with  juices  may  be  used,  placing  fruit  in  layer  on  the 
Triscuit.  or  halves  of  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit.  Children 
and  invalids  can  eat  Shedded  Wheat  Tarts  to  their  heart's 
content.    All  grocers  sell  them. 
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Read  this ! ! 


UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  ! 

Special    Offer   for  a   limited    period 
only. 


Durtns  the  last  few  ytmrs  we  I  ave  published  a  large  number  of  the  TWOPENNY  POPULAR  POETS 
and  NOVELS.  Owing  to  the  alterations  In  the  arrangements  for  publishing  the  "Review  of  Reviews  for  Aua> 
tralasla,"  we  are  able  to  sell  these  little  books  for  lid.  each,  post  free;  or  1/4  per  dozen,  post  free.  Larger 
quantities,  for  Schools,  &c.,  will  be  supplied  for  9/-  per  100  post  free. 

Many  of  the  Novels  are  abridged  in  order  to  enable  us  to  give  the  complete  story  in  the  64  pages  which 
compose  each  number.  This  abridgment  has,  however,  been  done  with  great  care,  so  that  the  thread  of  the 
■tory  runs  harmoniously  and  unbroken  from  cover  to  cover. 

We  are  not  reprinting  the  books— merely  selling  off  our  stock,  ao  that  the  aooner  rour  ord*r  la  r«- 
cctved  the  more  certain  you  are  of  getting  the  books. 


POETS. 


Lays  of  Ancient  Rome    , . 

Paradise  Lost  (Part  2) 

The  Earthly  Paradise     . . 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage 

Selected  Poems  (Part  1) 

Selected  Poems  (Part  2)     .. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon 

Selected  Poems 

Irish  Melodies 

Selected  Poems 

Some  Ingoldsby  Legends 

Selected  Poems 

Selected  Poems 


By  Macaulay 

Milton 

W  m.  Morris 

(Part  2)   ..    Byron 

.."Whittier 

Whittier 

Scott 

Spenser 

Thos.  Campbell 

Moore 

Bryant 

Ingoldsby 

Southey 

Wordsworth 


The  Canterbury  Tales 
Selected  Poems     ..         ..         , 
Selected  Poems  ..         ,. 

Selected  Poems 

Selected  Poems  ..         ,. 

Selected  Poems     ..         ..         , 

Selected  Poems 

Selected  Poems  for  the  School- 
room and  Scholar    .. 
Legends  and  Ballads  .. 

Julius  Ceesar        ..         ..         ,. 

In  Memoriam 

Seasons      ..         ..         ..         .. 

Adventures  of  Britomarte.. 


,.        Chaucer 

Whitman 

Dryden 

Keats 

Cowper 

Browning 

Wordsworth 

f    Part  1 

\   Part  2 

Shakespeare 

Tennyson 

. .  Thomson 

Spenser 


NOVELS. 


1  She By  Rider  Haggard 

2  Monte  Christo's  Millions  (Part  1)  ..  Duiuas 

3  The  Scarlet  Letter  ..  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

4  Vengeance  of  Monte  Christo  (Part  2),  Dumas 

5  Little  Em'ly         ..         ..     Charles  Dickens 

6  Ben  Hur  ..         ..         ..       Lew  Wallace 

7  It  is  Never  Too  Late  To  Mend  . .  Chas,  Reade 

8  Lay  Down  Your  Arms  . .     Baroness  Suttner 

9  Mary  Barton  ..         ..        Mrs.  Gaskell 

10  Coningsby  ..         ..     Benjamin  Disraeli 

11  Tower  of  London  . .        Harrison  Ainsworth 

12  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  ..      Lord  Lytton 

13  Jane  Eyre Charlotte  Bronte 

14  Pride  and  Prejudice   ..         ,.      Jane  Austen 

15  Charles  O'Malle^  ..         ..       Charles  Lever 

17  Uncle  Tom's  Cabm  . .    Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 

18  The  Schonberg-Cotta  Family 

Mrs.  E.  Rundle  Charles 

19  Aldersyde Annie  S.  Swan 

21  Noemi,  the  Brigand's  Daughter 

S.  Baring  Gould 

22  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's 

Talbot  Baines  Reed 

23  Five  Weeks  in  «  Balloon       . .     Jules  "Verne 

24  Midshipman  Easy    ..         Captain  Marryatt 

25  Robert  Falconer        ..       George  Macdonald 

26  Les Miserables — 1.  "Fantine"    "Victor  Hugo 

27  Handy  Andy        . .         . .  Samuel  Lover 

28  Innocents  Abroad     . .         . .       Mark  Twain 
30  Old  St.  Paul's      ..         ..  W.  H.  Ainsworth 


31  Helen's  Babies 

33  The  Scalp  Hunters   . .  Captain  Mayne  Reid 

34  The  Hour  and  the  Man,  or  The  Negro 

Commander-in-Chief,  Harriet  Martineau 

35  Les  Miserables — 2.  "Cosette"  ..Victor  Hugo 

36  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Horror 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 

37  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 

J.  Fenimore  Cooper 

38  The  Conscript,  or  The  Invasion  of 

France  ..    MM.  Erckmann  and  Chatrian 

39  The  Scottish  Chiefs  . .        Miss  Jane  Porter 

40  Tartarin  of  Tarascon       . .  Alphonse  Daudet 

41  Stories  of  Sevastopol  . .     Count  Leo  Tolstoi 

42  The  True  History  of  Joshua  David- 

son    ..         ..  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton 

(The  Art  of  Marriage. .Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
The  Sorrows  of  Satan  . .  Marie  Corelli 
Trilby  . .         . .        George  Du  Maurier 

44  Guy  Fawkes,  or  The  Fifth  of  No- 

vember ..         ..    W.  H.  Ainsworth 

45  Les  Miserablea— 3.  ♦'Marius"..  Victor  Hugo 

46  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days 

Jules  Verne 

47  Frankenstein,  or  The  Modern  Pro- 

metheus  ..         ..         ..        Mrs.  Shelley 

(Cleg  Kelly        ..         ..  S.R.Crockett 

48  <  Rome  Emile  Zola 

(.  News  from  Nowhere  . .         William  Morris 

SO  Christmas  Carol      ..         ..  Charles  Dickens 


Send  Order,  with  Stamps  or  Money  Orders  to  the  Manager, 
The  *'  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,"  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 
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New  York  American.'^ 

POPULAR  PLAYS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

The  Village  Postmaster  :  "  Turn  harder,  an'  keep  your 
mouth  shut." 


The  Daintiest  thingr 
for  the  table  Is 


Gerebos 

SALT 


From  Grocers  and  Stores^ 


WMIIrMMMWMMMN^^MMWMIMMWM 


FOOD 

FOR 

INFANTS 


INVALIDS  and  the  AGED. 
'  Deli  cious,  Nutritive  &  Digestible. 


BENGER'S  FOOD 

is  quite  distinct  from 
any  other.  It  possesses 
the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  rendering  milk 
with  which  it  is  mixed 
when  used,  quite  easy 
of  digestion  by  Infants 
and  Invalids. 

Ben^rr's  Foot/  is  sold  tn  Tins 
bv  Chemists,  &c.  everywhere. 


^ 


vt0>t^i>t0^^*t0m00>lt0ii9mt^0t>m0*ti0Hi0tt*'t*^''i^ti^***t^t>***>*t*'i^*>*''^ 


ALCOHOLIC 

^r  ^*  w\  r  ffl  Wu  Permanently  cured  at  patient's  own 

■i    K    I      ■■   ^k   ^k  home  in   3  to  7  weeks,  by  the  re- 

^^  ^^  ^J  ^t     1^  ^1  cognised  TURVEY  Treatment,  with- 

"~^^^^^^™^^^^^  out  inconvenience.    Result  assured. 

Success  testified  by  officials  of  tht 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  Diocesan  Branches,  etc. 
Report  of  Public  Test  sent  free.  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes,  the  f amout 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says  :  "  Indispens- 
able in  my  work."  The  Chronicle  says :  "  A  remarkable  success.' 
The  only  System  under  English  Medical  Direction.  Write  in 
confidence  (or  call  lo  to  s).  Secretary  turvey  Treatment  Co.  Ltd.,  19 
Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  Lcmdon. 


A  MARVELLOUS  MEDICINE! 


per  bottle,  postage  It.  extra. 
Write  for  Free  Booldet*. 


Invaluable  for 
Eczema  and  all 
Skin  Diseases. 

Hkad  Agency 

FORMONT 
&C0., 

61  Queen  St., 
Melbourne. 

Sdb-Aoknts  : 

BEDDOME  « 
CO.,  Bourke  SL, 
Melbourne. 

FAULDING  .» 
CO.,  Sydney, 
Perth,-«nd  Ade- 
laide. 
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WORTH     A    GUINEA    A     BOX. 


?ia^ 


Nothing:  has  been  found 
to  equal  them  as  a 
general  restorative  and 
renovator  of  the  human 
system.  Bear  in  mind 
that  BEECHAM'S  PILLS 
will  do  what  is  claimed 
for  them  because— 


they  are  a  special  preparation  off  purely  vegetable  extracts, 
highly  concentrated,  finely  balanced  and  carefully  compound- 
ed to  suit  the  needs  off  the  generality  off  men  and  women. 

They  Cure  Disease  by  Removing  the  Cause  of  it. 


Sold  ©veryuhere  in  Boxes.    Price  Is.  Ud.  (56  Pilis),  and  2s.  9d.  (168  Pills). 


(  1  ) 


>> 


A  SOVEREIGN  CASE  for   1  /• 


,._     -^TS  GT^^.."" ^^^T^v  POST 

Victorian 
Stamps 
'^-- _JW   Accepted. 

Ceo.  R.  Bald  &  Co., 

Novelty   Department, 
243      Collins     St.,      IWIEL.BOURNE:. 


BE  A  JOURNALIST 

The  most  attractive  profession.  Nona 
offers  such  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment to  energetic  young  men.  A 
ladder  to  -wealth,  social,  political  pre- 
ferment. Immediate  position  after 
completion  of  instruction.  Utilise 
your  spare  time. 

JOURNALISM    BY    MAIL. 

iVriU  to-day  for  Free  Booklet. 

INSTITUTE,  SL  Dunstan's  Hill,  London,  E.G. 


Granular  Lids. 


Eotropian. 


CURED     WITHOUT    OPERATION. 

T.  R.  PROCTER,  of»TioiAKi, 

476  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

A    SPECIALIST   IN  ALL   EYB    COMPLAINTS. 

T.  R.  PROCTER  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured 
their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the 
alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 
spectacles  required  during  life  without  further 
measurement. 

PROCTER'S  UNIVERSAL  EYE  OINTMENT  *■  •  familr  Salve  has  no  equal:  cbkb  Bligrht.  ■««  and  inflamed  Bkm. 

Granular   Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Byeball.  and  restores  Eyelashes.    2/6.  I>o8t  free  to  any  part  of  the  SUtes.    No  carcfol 

housewife  should  be  without  PROCTER'S  EYE  LOTION,  more  especUUyln  the  conntryplaces.as  Inflammation  is  Ken*. 

rally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Bye.    An  early  application  would  cure  and  prerent  aay  further  tronble  with  the  Btm. 

flo«t/es,    2/-  gwtf  3  6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies.       Ey  Batha,  6tt.  iteo   ■ 
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Neu!  York  American.} 

A  TERRIBLE  SHOCK  TO  MONOPOLY  ALLEY. 

"  Dat  little  Cop  has  pinched  Coaly  !    Any  one  of  us  is 
liable  fer  to  be  de  next  one." 


TTV^yyo^yt.'vv 


THWfllTES  &  BADCUFFE, 

^»>  (late  Edteog  PiioiH>|raph  Coy.) 

325  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Oldest  Established  Phonograph 
Business  In  Australia. 


Wc  arc  constantly  havinsf  Shipments  of 
Genuine  Edison  Goods  arrfvin2.  Edison 
Records  made  by  Ensflish  Artistes  are  the 
latest  thins:  in  the  Talking:  Machine  Business. 
We  have  them. 


NOTE    THE    ADDRESS. 
SEND    FOR    CATALOGUES. 


PURE,    NON-PO/SONOUS,    BRILL/ANT  and  DURABLE. 


DON'T    USE    POISONOUS    LEAD    PAINTS,     OR    COMMON     RESINOUS    SO-CALLEO 
ENAMEL.       INSIST    ON    HAVING     THE 

GENUINE    ARTICLE:     IT'S    CHEAPER    IN     THE    END. 


I 


MANUFACTURED     BY 

ASPINALL'S   ENAMEL  LTD.,   New  Cross,    London,    England. 
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The  Contents 
of  the  Books 
can  give  but  a 
slight  idea  of 
their  charm. 


BOOKS 

FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 

Box  of  12  Cloth  Bound  Books, 
for    7/6    Post  Free. 


VOL.    I.—  .^sop's 

Fables. 

VOL.     1 1.  —  Nursery 
Rhymes    and    Nur- 
sery Tales. 

VOL.    III.— The    Adven- 
tures of     Reynard    the 
Fox  and  The  Adventures 
of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 

VOL.    IV.  —  Cinderella      and 
Other     Fairy     Tales,      and 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

VOL.  v.— Pilgrim's  Progress. 

VOL.  VI.  — The  Story  of  the  Rob- 
ins and  The  Story  of  a  Donkey. 

VOL.  VII.— The   Christmas    Stocking 
and  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Stories 

VOL.  VIII.— Gulliver's  Travels. 

1. —  Among  the  Little  People  of  Lili- 
put.         2. — Among  the  Giants. 

VOL.  IX.— The  Ugly  Ducklings    and    Other 
Fairy  Tales,  Eyes  and  No  Eyes   and   the 
Three  Giants. 

VOL.    X.— Our    Mother    Queen,   the    Story   of 
Queen   Victoria's    Reign    told    for  the   L/ittle 
Ones,  and  The  Jubilee  Story  Book. 

VOL.  XI.— Arithmetic  in  Rhyme  and  More  Nursery 
Rhymes. 

VOL.  XII.— Baron  Munchausen  and  Sinbad  the  Sailor. 


Write,  enclosinq  7/6,  to 

The  Manager, 
The   Review  of    Reviews   for    Australasia, 

Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 


Each  Book  contains  112  pages,  and  on 

each  page  is  a  picture.     Everyone  is 

delighted  with  the  books,  and  speaks 

■well    of   them.      "We    have    received 

numberless    letters    from   the   little 

ones  themselves, -which  is  the  ■'-e^" 

best   guarantee    of   the  pleasure 

the  books  give. 


The  pleasure  that  they  give 

to    the    bairns    more    than 

repays    the    cost    of     the 

books,   and    it    Tvould   be 

hard    to    find    a    better 

present  than  this    box 

of     a     dozen     books, 

forming    a    veritable 

children's  library  of 

the    best    Nursery 

Rhsrmes,        Fairy 

Tales,        Fables, 

Stories 

of  Travel,    &c. 

1600     pages 

and       2000 

drawings. 


♦ 
♦ 

i 


Reduced  Factlmlle*  thoivlng  sty/e  of  il/ustrat/ons. 
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GOOD     HAIR     FOR    ALL, 


HOLLAND'S 

MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

Has  gained  a  \forld-wide  reputation  for  arresting  the  prema- 
ture decay,  promoting  the  growth,  and  giving  lustre  to  the 
hair.    If  your  hair  is  falling  off,  try  it.    If  it  is  thin,  try  it. 
Pric*  3s.,  «s.,  nm.      PostaigA  »d.  •xtra. 

HOLLAND'S    PARASENE, 

For  Eceema,  Ringworm,  and  all  Parasitical  Diseases  of  tlie 

Head,  and  for  making  Hair  grow  on  Bald  Patches. 

Price  B«.     Postage  Bd.  extra. 


AN  AMEl^IC.W  VIEW  OF  CHAMBERLAINS 
CAMPAIGN. 


HOLLAND'S    NATURALINE,   for   restoring   Grey 
Hair  to  Its  original  ooJour. 

Acts  quickly,  naturally,  and  effectively.    Price  5/6. 
Postage  9d.  extra. 

Consult  B.  HOLLAND  (or  all  Diseases  of  the  Hair. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Soul  *  Co.,  Pitt-st.. 
Sydney. 

E  HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist, 

198    COLLINS    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 


DEAF 


Sufferers  from  Deafness  or  Head  Noises 
desiring  a  complete  and  permanent  cure 
should  write  to  The  L  R.  VKENON  CO. 
60  HUNTER  ST.,  SYDNEY,  for  pam- 
phlet describing  an  entirely  new  self- 
applied  metliod  which  will  be  sent  post 
fr,;e  on  mentioning  this  paper. 


Just  Published 

Prioe  1/- 

A  REMARKABLE  THESIS  ON  CHRONIC^ 

ASTHMA 

I  OlTlng  aatonlshinc  ftusts  about  this  aiaticsalng  | 

Olseaae  hitherto  naknown  to  Xedloal  Solanoe 

and  dearly  showing  how  It  la  oanaaa  and 

how  ayen  the  meat  InTotarate  aaA  lon^r- 

standinr  oases  oan  he  completely  cured 

without  Drugs  or  Cham  teals 

^Posted  to  any  Address  for  Is.  In  stamps 

of  any  State.   Addnas— 

H.  I.  KUBELMANH  JL  BIMPT. 

14-16  Queoa  Street, 

Uelhoums,  Vlo. 


DRUNKENNESS 

Easily,  Quickly,  Safely  and  Absolutely 

CURED  AT  HOME. 

Db.  Langston's  Vegetable  Cure  cannot  fail. 

MAY    BE    GIVEN    SECRETLY. 

A  few  doses  produce  a  -wonderful  change.  The  crav- 
ing for  all  intoxicants  will  be  destroyed,  the  nerve* 
become  steady,  the  appetite  for  food  will  return, 
refreshing  sleep  ensues.  My  cure  will  surprise  and 
delight  you.  Write  to-day  for  treatise,  posted  two 
■tamps.  Address : 

WM.   LANCSTON,    M.R.C.S.,   Ens., 
129a    COLLINS    STREET,    Melboubnk. 
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Portfolio  of  Beautiful  Pictures 

GIVEN   AWAY! 


TO   SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  "REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS." 

This   Special   Offer   concludes   on   JUNE   30th,   1904. 

Don't  Miss  the  Unique  Opportunity! 

Avail  yourself  of  it  at  once,  or  you  will  be  too  late. 

For  8/6  you  receive  the  best  and  xnost-infonningr  Magazine  in  Australasia  ; 
and  a  Portfolio  of  Six  Beautiful  Pictures,  worth  in  itself  the  Subscription  Price 
Of  the  Magazine,  is  sent  you  FREE  AT  ONCE. 

When  mounted 
and  framed,  the 
pictures  g^ive 
the  impression 
of  oil  paintiners. 
They  certainly 
lookw^orth  more 
than  double  the 
subscription  . . . 
price  for  the 
masrazine,  and 
yet  they  are  sent 
FREE  to  any 
annual  sub- 

scriber. 

A  Seventh 
Picture, 

Beautifully  coloured, 
but  smaller  (7i  in.  x 
5  in.),  is  attached  to 
the  thick  paper 
wrapper,  which  con- 
tains the  other  six 
artistic  reproduc- 
tions. 


In  Holland  Waters  (10  in.  x  14  in.) 


An  Old  Salt  OOln.  xl41n.) 


The  '  *  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia ' '  is  quite  the  indispensable  Magazine. 
Nowhere  else  can  such  a  general  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Politics, 
Science,  Literature  and  Social  Progress  the  w^orld  over  be  obtained. 

Of  the  Portfolio,  Subscribers  write:— 

From  ROEBURNE,  W.A.  :— "Thanks  lor  the 
Portfolio  received  Am  charmed  with  the  pictures. 
Have  subscribed  to  the  '  Review  of  Reviews '  for 
years,  and  would  miss  it  sadly." 

From  MOUNT  PERRY,  Q. :— «  The  roll  con- 
taining the  beautiful  coloured  Pictures  just  to  hand. 
Am  specially  pleased  with  the  '  Chess  Players,' 
which  I  am  having  framed." 

From  TINONEE,  N.S.W. :— "  Please  lend  me 
another  Portfolio.    I  enclcse  6/- 

From     WELLINGTON ,     N.Z.:— «»Yja    yrvmU 

not  recounise  my  sitting  room  now.  I  have  had  aL 
the  Pictures  framed  end  hung  there,  except  the 
'  Cats  and  Mouse,'  which  hangs  in  the  nursery." 

The  SIXTH  PICTURE,  not  shown  here.  1b 


From  PORTLAND,  VTO.:— "I  don't  know  how 
you  manage  to  give  away  such  lovely  pictures,  they 
are  alone  worth,  as  you  say,  the  8/6  I  sent  for  the 
'  Review.'  " 

From  WAIMATE,  N.Z.  :— "The  pictures  are 
splendid." 

From  AMBY,  Q.:— "Quite  the  hest  colored 
engravings  I  have  seen.  .  ...  Have  you  others  of 
different  subjects  ?" 

From  MOYARRA.  VIC: -"'An  Old  Salt ' 
reminds  me  of  my  old  Devonshire  home.  It  hangs 
frimed  before  me  now.'-*  -  '     .  ■    ^ 

These  and  numerous  Ot&eH  «koi#'bow  the  Port- 
folio is  appreciated.  ,         ■,  - 

The  OLD   HOMESTEAD  "  (14  in.  x  10  In.) 
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These  reproductiont 
in  half-tone  cannot, 
of  course,  do  any 
justice  to  the  pleas- 
ing colours  of  the 
pictures.  They 

serve  merely  to 
show  the  subjects. 


1  he  Chess  Players. 
Kin,  X  10  In. 


Many  prefer  to 
subscribe  to  the 
magazine  for  a 
year  through  a 
newsagent  rather 
than  direct.  Send 
to  us  the  news- 
agent's receipt  for 
a  year's  subscrip- 
tion commencing 
during  1904,  and 
tlw  portfolio  of 
pictures  will  be  at 
once  sent  on. 


The  Review  of  Reviews  is  only  able  to  make  this  special  and  unusual  offer 
because  it  has  made  a  contract  by  which  it  has  bought  thousands  of  thes* 
charming  portfolios  in  London. 

SEND    POSTAL     NOTES,    MONEY     ORDERS. 
OR    PENNY     STAMPS. 


i 


CUT  OUT  AND    MAIL  TO-OAY. 


r 


Uo  the  SKanager, 

Uhe  Steview  of  Sleoiews  for  Jlustra/asia, 

Sgui/ab/e  S^uUding,  SKelbourne. 

S^iease    tend  me    tfie    Sieview  of  5leview»  for  Jlustrala»ia  for  twelve  month; 

beginning for  which  S  enelote  eight  thillinga  and  tixpenee. 

Send  alto  the  S'ortfolio  of  Jtrt,  free. 

[SKr.    \ 

Diame  \  3tlr,.  \ 

1 3flu$  J 


^ 


Jlddre«»- 


3>ale 


I 


MsrDour  at  Venlot, 
14  In.  X  10  In. 


J 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE 


The  KAMOUS  remedy  For 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,   ASTHMA  AND   CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Di£Sculty  of 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief  ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  Leen  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain. 

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Conaumption 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


^1^  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO  LEAVE  HIS  BED. 
A  COMPLETE  CURE. 


'  Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne— Dear  Sir,— I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in  my  case.  About  three 
years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it 
gradually  got  worse,  and  1  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
sweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm  On  several 
occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  cxpectcrated  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Consumption,  and 
various  other  treatments  had  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to  you  for 
a  course  of  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a 
complete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks — Yours  grate- 
fully, "  J.  BLAIR. 

"Westminster  Bridge-road,  S.E.,  London." 


AGONISING  COUGH.-  NINE  MONTHS'  TORTURE. 

RELIEVED  by  ONE  DOSE  of  HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS 

CURE.    CURED  by  TWO  BOTTLES. 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  suffered  for  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
so  distressingly  bad  at  nights  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
fire.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  tried  other  '  remedies,'  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours  and  never  had  a  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
dose,  and  though  1  have  had  but  two  bottles  1  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished.  You  may  depend  on  my  making 
known  the  efficacy  of  your  wonderful  remedy  to  anyone  I  see  afflicted. 
"  Yours  faithfully,  JAMES  ASTBURY." 


QRATITUDE  AND  APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS  CURED  IN  THEIR  OWN  CIRCLE. 


"The  Scientific  Australian  Office,  169  Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
•■  Dear  Mr.  Hearne, — The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  most 
effective,  and  if  there  is  anybody  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  This  gentleman, 
some  three  years  ago  was  recommended  to  try  your  Bronchitis  Cure 
by  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
it  to  others.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance.   BelleTe  us  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

«  PHILLIPS,  ORMONDE  &  CO." 

QUEENSLAND  TESTIMONY. 
PROM  BRISBANE  WHOLESALE  CHEMISTS. 


"  69  Queen-st,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"  Mr.  W.  O.  Hearne— Dear  Sir,— Please  send  us  36  doren  Bronchitis 
Cure  by  first  boat.     We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronchitis  Cure  spoken  well  of.     A  gentleman  told 
us  tO'Hay  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  child  of  his  with  most  remarkable 
result,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  doses. 
"  We  are,  faithfully  yours, 
••  THOMASON,  CHATER  &  CO.,  Wholesale  ChemUts." 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron. 
chltis  Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
under  circumstances  which  undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing 
power.  Signed  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SINCLAIR.  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
and  fifty-nine  other  leading  residents. 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS  TREATMENT  FAILED.  A  SEVENTEEN  YEARS' 
CASE  CURED  BY  THREE  BOTTLES. 
Mr.  Alex  J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  Charlesville,  Queensland, 
writes  : — "  After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  seventeen  years,  and 
having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefit, 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  Asthma.  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  since 
then,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  1883  {15  years  ago),  I  have  not 
had  the  slightest  return  of  it.  The  medicine  quite  cured  me,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again  on  the  4th  April  1899,  he  states  :— "  I  am   keeping 
very  well  now.    Never  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma." 


A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

"  I  used  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  cured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses. — P.  F.  MULLINS,  Cowie's 
Creek,  Victoria.' 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick.  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet ;  but  I  am 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it. — D.  M'DONALD, 
Trinky,  via  Quirindi,  N.S.W." 

"  My  wife  is  82  years  old,  and  I  am  79.  and  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good, 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both.  —  R.  BASSET.  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  with  great  benefit 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  left  me. — (Mrs.)  JOHN 
RAH  ILLY,  Glenmag).'ie,  Victoria." 

■'  I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  amazed  at 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  has  all  gone. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morundah,  N.S.W." 

"  I  lately  administered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  of 
mine,  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  absolutely  miraculous. — D. 
A.  PACKER,  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney.  N  S.W." 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly.— 0.  H. 
RADFORD,  Casterton,  Victoria." 

"  Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Cure 
without  delay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine.— (Mrs  )  J. 
SLATER,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  The  result  was 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.— G.  SEYTER,  Bourke, 
N.S.W." 

"  Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hey- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  tried  lots  of  medicine,  but  yours  is  the  best  I  ever  had.  I 
am  recommending  it  to  cverj'body— S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Siding, 
N.3.W." 

"  I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronchitis,  for  which  I  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  at  my  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  brief 
trial.— JOHN  C.  TRELAWNEY,  Severn  River,  via  Inverell,  N.S,W." 

'  Last  year  I  suffered  severely  from  Bronchitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  any  good  ;  but  I  heard  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  welL — H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands,  Avoca-street.  South  Yarra,  Melboiu^e." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  a 
very  bad  Bronchitis. — A.  ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victoria." 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good.    This  is  a  new  ex- 

rerience,  for  all  the  medicine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  worse. 
am  satisfied  that  the  two  l)ottles  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.- HENRY 
WURLOD,  Alma,  near  Maryborough,  Victoria." 

"  The  bottle  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magical  in  Its 
effects.— CH AS.  WHYBROW,  Enoch's  Point,  vta  Darlingford,  Vic- 
toria." 

"  Upon  looking  through  our  books  we  are  struck  with  the  steady 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  your  Bronchitis  Oure. — ELLIOTT 
SROS.  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Sydney,  NAW." 


Prepared  only,  mimI  Mid  wholeMl*  and  reUll,  by  tha  Proprtator,  W.  Q.  HEARNE,  CtaemUt,  Qeelongr,  Victoria. 

Small  size,  a«.  6d.  ;  large,  4*.  6d.    Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.    Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
For  mutual  advaatage.  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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What  are  the 


1  ?  BEST  ADVERTISEMENTS 

IN    THIS    ISSUE    OF 

The  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"? 

S34  5s,  in   Prizes    ttt:^T 

The  Advertising  Manager  of  the  "Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia" 
offers  Prizes  amounting  to  £34   5s.  in  the  following  Competition. 

FIRST  PRIZE.— £  1 5  cash. 

SECOND      PRIZE.— A     High-grade     4-drawer      Drop-head 
WERTHEIM    SEWING    MACHINE,    valued    at    £13.     It  is  a 

handsome  piece  of  furniture,  made  of  choice  walnut,  with 
polished  surface  of  exquisite  beauty.  When  the  machine  is  not 
in  use,  the  head  descends  out  of  sight,  and  the  top  closes  over. 
A  specimen  may  be  seen  at  any  of  the  firm's  branches. 

THIRD  PRIZE.  —  A  £6  Ss. 
"PREMO  B"  CAMERA,  as  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Baker  &  Rouse  ; 
size  5  by  4,  draw  9i  inches,  solid 
mahogany  box,  covered  with  the 
best  seal  grain  leather,  with  handle; 
metal  equipment,  bellows  of  red 
Russian  leather,  and  fitted  with  the 
latest  mechanical  devices  for  speedy 
and  efficient  work.  A  specimen  may 
be  seen  at  any  of  Messrs.  Baker  & 
Rouse's  branches. 

STUDY    OUR    ADVERTISEMENTS. 

To  compose  advertisements  •uccessfuUy  is  the  ambition  of  every  pushing  business  man.  We 
invite  our  readers  to  examine  our  advertisements,  and  to  state  what  they  consider  to  be  the  best  twelve 
advertisements  in  each  issue  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia"  for  twelve  months,  from  the 
March  issue.  By  the  best  advertisements,  we  mean  the  advertisements  which  are  most  likely  to  sell  the 
goods  advertised.  They  may  not  be  the  most  beautiful  advertisements  ;  they  may  not  be  a  design,  may  not 
be  illustrated,  may  be  letter-press  simply;  but  they  may  create  in  the  reader's  mind  a  desire  to  try  the 
articles  spoken  of.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  designs  pure  and  simple,  or  partly  illustrated,  and  as 
such  may  be  just  the  ideas  that  will  sell  the  goods.  In  glancing  through  advertisements,  one  often  says 
"  That's  a  splendid  advertisement."  Now,  apply  your  taste  and  judgment  to  good  purpose.  A  design  may 
be  chaste  and  beautiful,  but  it  may  not  be  a  good  advertisement  for  the  thing  advertised.  A  different  kind 
of  advertisement  is  required  to  sell  machinery  to  what  is  required  to  sell  tea  or  novelties,  or  a  patent  medi- 
cine. In  one  case  a  very  few  words  may  be  all  that  is  required.  In  another  case,  the  articles  advertised 
may  demand  much  description  The  best  test  of  an  advertisement  is  "Will  it  sell  the  goods  it  advertises?  " 
We  will  get  an  expert  in  these  matters  to  judge  each  month's  advertising  in  the  "Review  of  Reviews,"  and 
to  the  competitor  who  gains  most  points  for  the  twelve  Months  of  the  competition  we  will  give  a  FIRST 
Prize  of  £15  cash  ;  also  a  SECOND  Prize  of  a  £13  WERTHEIM  SEWING  MACHINE,  and  a  THIRD  Prize 
of  a  £6  5s.  ••  PREMO  B  "  CAMERA,  from  the  stock  of  Messrs.  Baker  &  Rouse. 

In  the  case  of  a  tie  or  ties,  the  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  list  first  opened.  The  decision  of  the 
judge  will  be  final.  The  competition  commenced  in  March,  and  in  that  and  succeeding  issues  will  be 
found  a  form  to  be  filled  up.  Keep  the  forms  till  the  end  of  the  competition,  signing  the  name  to  each,  and 
then  pin  them  together,  and  forward  them  to  The  Advertising  Manager,  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Austral- 
asia," Equitable  Building,  Melbourne,  marking  on  the  front  of  the  envelope  "  Advertising  Competition." 

Anyone  can  join  In  the  Competition.,  but  the   printed   form  on  page    xxiv.    must  be   used. 


^ 
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TASMAN/A 

HEAD   OFFICES:     56   PATTERSON   STREET^    LaUNCESTONi 


7%e  Daily  Telegraph  is  the  leadingr  Tasmanian  newspaper,  and  owes  its  premier  position  to  its  liberal  and 
progressive  policy,  its  consistent  and  persistent  advocacy  of  State  assistance  to  all  important  primary  industrieBi 
and  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the 

PIONEER     PENNY    DAILY    IN    TASMANIA. 

When  The  Daily  Telegraph  proprietary  gave  the  people  a  penny  daily  newspaper,  the  other  journals  followed 
suit,  and  have  followed  the  popular  daily  ever  since.  The  Daily  Telegraph  is  pre-eminently  a  Tasmanian  news- 
paper, as  distinguished  from  the  purely  local  journals,  and  their  advertising  covers  the  State,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west— traders  in  the  country  towns  selecting  The  Daily  Telegraph  as  the  only  city  newspaper  in  which  their 
business  notifications  appear.  These  columns  of  advertisements  have  appeared  in  the  Telegraph  for  years,  are  still 
in  evidence,  and  no  other  Tasmanian  newspaper  bas  yet  been  able  to  cover  the  tame  ground,  or  secure  advertiae* 
ments  from  the  country  towns. 

ADVERTISERS  IN  ADJOINING  STATES  SHOULD  CONSIDER  ABOVE  FACTS. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  \s  ihc  Parmer's  Journal,  the  Fruitgrower's  Manual,  and  Horticulturist's  and  Pastoral- 
ist's  Guide,  and  discourses  on  Federal  and  State  Topics,  the  World's  News,  Men  and  Measures,  Mines  and  Minerals, 
Stocks  and  Shares,  Sports  and  Pastimes.  Work  and  Wages,  and  devotes  special  columns,  by  special  writers,  to  all 
matters  of  interest  to  men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  conditions.    It  is  a  popular  newspaper,  and  has 

THE    LARGEST   CIRCULATION    IN   THE    STATE. 


All  Information  from  our  Melbourno  Branch  Offlct 


cjo  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  Equitable  Building 


For   the 
VOICE, 
THROAT, 
I.UNOS. 


Their  Antlseptio  Propertie*  prevent  abnormal  fermentation  of 
the  food,  and  are  thu*  helpful  In  Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia. 


Sold    by   all   Chemists. 

Tins,  1/6,  or  post  free  on  receipt  of  stamps,  any  provinoo, 

from  the  SOLE   MANUFACTURER, 

G.  HUDSON,   Chemist,  Ipswich,   Queensland, 

AuMtnlla. 
SYDNBY   DEPOT— 5  and  7  Queen'i  Place. 


Agencies  in  all  the  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand. 


tfONDON   AGENT— W.  F.  Paamore,  Chemist,  320  Regent  Street,  W. 


▲.  The  Mtryaz,  or  orran   of 
voice. 

B.  The  Trachea  or  wladpitM. 

C.  The  Bronchial  Tubes  of  a 

dissected  lung. 
v.  A  lobe  of  one  of  the  Ittnars. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Superb  tone  and  finish,  complete,  in  liandsome  i-Ubc 
with  bow,  tuning  pipe,  resin,  extra  set  of  strings  ;  only 
25s.,  carriage  paid,  to  any  address  in  Australia,  Tas- 
mania or  New  Zealand.  Free— a  Tutor  with  every 
order  received  before  July  10.  Address— Star  Novelty 
Company,  a«o»a3i  ColHn»-«t.,  Melbourne. 


llliniA  Writefor  our  cheap  list,  posted  free  to  any  address  ;  2s.  3d. 
Mllxll  per  dozen  pieces,  25  for  4s.  Address— Star  Novelty  Com* 
niUOm.     pany,  aao-a3i  ColHn»-»t.,  Melbourne. . 


lii 


Two-year  guarantee,  Gent.'s  Gunmetal  Watch,  best 
finish,  grand  timekeeper,  lever,  7  jewels,  stem  wind  ; 
only  i8s.  6d.,  post  free.  Handsome  chain  free  (Mexi- 
can silver).  A  fine  present  for  man  or  youth.  Address 
—Star  Novelty  Company,  aag-aai  Collins- 
*  St.,  Melbourne. 


I 


Articles.  Write  for  list.  Blackhead  Cure,  as,  6d.;  Freckle 
Cure,  2S.  6d.;  Pimple  Cure,  2s.  6d.;  Skin  Lotion,  2s.  gd.;  Hair 
Producer,  3s.  6d.;  Eye  Ointment,  is.  gd.  Manicure  sets, 
IS.  3d.,  5s.  6d.,  i2s.  6d.,  post  free.  Address— Star  Novelty 
Company,  aap-aai  Collln«-»t.,  Melbourne. 


ii 


Type  Outfits.  No.  o,  with  83  letters,  &c.,  tube  of  ink, 
pad,  tweezers  and  holder,  all  in  neat  box,  only  is.  3d., 
post  free.  Fun  for  boys  in  winter  evenings.  Larger 
sizes  for  offices,  4s.  6d.  and  5s.  6d.,  with  patent  self- 
inking  pad,  always  damp.  Extra  pads,  is.  Daters, 
lod. ,  post  free.  Address— Star  Novelty  Company, 
aa9-a3i  ColHns-at.,  Melbourne. 


Stamps.  Our  Monster  Packets— 75,  6d.;  100,  gd.;  12s, 
IS.;  2CO,  2S.  6d.;  250,  3s.;  300,  3s.  6d. ;  400,  6s.  6d.; 
500,  I2S,;  1000,  magnificent  collection  on  sheets,  30s. 
Sets,  7  Nyassa,  Giraffe,  is,  3d.;  6  Labuan,  1894,  2s. ; 
7  N.  Borneo,  1901-2,  Sure,  is.  6d. ;  3  N.  Borneo,  1894, 
6d.;  6  Chili,  1900-1,  is,  6d. ;  6  Mozambique  Co., 
1S92-3.  IS.  6d.  Address— Star  Novelty  Company, 
aap-aai  ColHns-at.,  Melbourne. 


on  everything— goods,  letters,  tags,  etc.— with  our 
"  little  stickers."  Cheapest  medium  known.  looo 
gummed  labels  with  your  name,  address  and  busi- 
ness, for  2S. ;  2500,  4s.  3d.;  5000,  8s.,  post  free 
anywhere.  Address— Star  Novelty  Company, 
aap-aai  Colllna-at.,  Melbourne. 


warn 


Photos.  Magnificent  assortment  just  landed, 
world's  best  artists ;  American  and  foreign 
scenery,  etc.;  is.  each,  6  for  5s.  6d.,  los.  6d. 
per  dozen,  post  free.  Address— Star  Nov- 
elty Co.,  aao-aai  Colllns-st.,  Melb. 


sWHAT   IS  CATARRH  ?  ^ 

CATARRH  ii  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
noB«  and  adjoining  passagfes.  If  this  inflammation  li 
not  arrested  it  invades  the  passages  which  lead  from 
the  nose  to  the  head,  ears,  throat  and  lungs.  It  injures  the 
sight  and  bearing,  destroys  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell.  r»n- 
deri  the  breath  oflensivs,  breaks  down  the  affected  tissues, 
ooniumes  the  natal  cartiLages.  The  discharge  causes  dyipep- 
Bia,  also  consumption. 

A  great  proportion  of  all  Auitraliani  have  Oatarrh  in 
either  the  first  stage  or  ohronio  form.  Probably  20  per  cent, 
of  all  the  people  vre  meet  hare  but  one  good  nostril— the  other 
is  clogged  with  catarrhal  deposits  or  by  some  weakness  whose 
parent  was  a  neglected  oold.  This  forces  them,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, to  breathe  through  the  moutji^  and,  unless 
attended  to,  will  result  in  lifelong  annoyance  and  serious 
trouble.  Home  treatment  with  our  Uedicator  will  restore 
the  organ  to  natural  condition,  and  enable 
it  to  perform  ita  functions  properly  and 
healthfully, 

RAMEY'S  MEDICATOR, 

For  the  treatment  of  H»y  Ferer.  Catarrh,  Head- 
aohe.Bronohitii.  Aithma,  Colde,  Couvibi.  Keunl- 
ria.  Catarrhal  Deafneiu,  La  Qrippe,  &e.  Bestorei 
iMt  taate  aad  nneU.    Bweeteni  offuniiTe  breath. 

It  rellaTea  and  onrei  Catarrh.  Hay  Ferer  OoM 
in  the  Bead,  and  all  naaal  tnflainmationa.  It 
■oothee,  oleanMi  and  heal*.  Containi  no  in- 
4arion(  dran.  ,    , 

TRICE— Complete  ontflt,  whleh  ineludei  one 
Medicator,  one  bottle  ot  Inhalent,  and  one  box 
of  Ointment,  10/.  Bent  hj  mall  to  any  part  of 
Ametralla,  Taamania  or  Mew  Zealand,  on  receipt 
0(  Drlce. 

Knough  Componnd  Inhalent  goei  with  eaeh 
Uedicator  to  last  (onx  months,  making  this  the 
0HZAPE8T  and  BEST  BEMEDT  on  the 
JtAEKET.  _^^       ^^ 

Thouianda  bow  la  ■*•,  VtrlBf  perfeet  Mtlifae- 
Hea.    AddToae  Ordan  to 

Star  Novelty  Company, 

PKBMIBB  RlTILDINaS, 

12S-231  COLLINS  STIEET,  MELBOURNE. 


lOunnoN  THU  fapek. 


Drunkenness 
ts  a  Disease  and 
Can  be  Cured. 


It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  to  the  medical  frater- 
nity and  the  laity,  that  Drunkenness  is  a  disease  of 
the  entire  nervous  system,  and  it  is  curable,  the  same 
as  any  other  malady. 

We  have  at  very  great  expense,  discovered  a  SURE 
and  INFAI^LIBIvB  cure  for  this  curse,  having  found 
it  by  many  years  of  constant  study  and  research. 
This  treatment  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  worth- 
less quack  cures  advertised  at  so  much  per  package, 
or  "Free,"  &c.  It  is  a  different  matter  from  all  this 
to  perfect  a  course  of  thorough,  special  treatment  that 

WII^L   REAIvLY   DO   THE    WORK   AND   CURE 

forever.  This  remedy  can  be  given  with  or  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  and  can  be  placed  in 
any  food  or  liquids  that  the  person  uses.  It  is 
PERFECTLY  HARMLESS. 

We  have  and  are  curing  thousands,  and  we  have 
thousands  of  grateful  testimonial  letters  on  file,  speak-: 
ing  of  the  wonderful  cures  through  the  means  of  this 
remarkable  remedy.  WE  PAY  500  DOLLARS  FOR 
ANY  CASE  THAT  WE  CANNOT  CURE.  87,000 
used  our  cure  during  1902,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear 
of  one  that  was  not  perfectly  satisfied.  WE  WANT 
THE  WORST  CASES  ONLY.  If  yours  is  the  worst 
case,  by  all  means  write  at  once,  and  save  the  down- 
fall. All  correspondence  is  held  sacredly  confiden- 
tial, no  names  of  patients  being  published  or  made 
public  without  written  consent.  Consultation  FREE. 
All  correspondence  and  packages  without  name  and 
marks  to  indicate  contents. 

OVER     THIRTY     YEARS    A    CONQUEROR  OF 
DISEASE. 

Treatment  and  Medicines  only  211- 

Send  us  complete  history  of  case :  age,  amount 
drunk  a  day,  what  kind  drunk,  weight  of  person,  how 
long  drinking,  &c.,  together  with  21/-,  and  we  will 
send  all  necessary  medicines,  directions,  &c.,  leaving 
you  in  position  to  commence  treatment  at  once. 

FREE  BOOK!  FREE  BOOK!  FREE  BOOK! 

Dr.  Saunders'  latest  treatise  on  the  causes,  various 
types,  successful  treatment  of  the  Liquor  habit,  "A 
CURSE  AND  ITS  CURE,"  mailed  free  in  a  plain, 
sealed  envelope,  to  any  address  for  1/-  in  stamps  to 
pay  the  cost  of  postage.  Remember  postage  to  U.S. 
is  2id. ,  and  all  letters  must  be  fully  prepaid.  Address : 

Dr.  W.  H.  SAUNDERS  &  Co., 

Box  1453,  Bnsrlewood  Sta.,  CHICAOO. 
ILL.,  U.S.A. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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PORTABLE      COMFORT 

THE     ORIENT     POCKET     STOVE 

JAPANESE     HOT-BOX    OR    BODY-WARMER. 

A   Perfect   Luxury   for   the    Cold   "Weather. 

Invaluable  at  all 

times   for   Inva> 

lids,   Traveller*, 

and   others. 

NO  TROUBLE. 

NO    DANGER. 

The  Most  Effec- 
tive Way  of  Ap- 
plying a  Natural. 

Remedy. 
'THE  Injtnuity 
^  of  the  Japan- 
tie  hii  nerer  been 
more  clearly  dem- 
onatrated  tfian  by 
the  inTeDtion  of 
the  Hot-Box.  The 
pooreet  'rickeha- 
man  in  Japan  earrlet  a  Hot-Box  and  the  wenlthtaU  nobleman  would  nerer  be 
without  one.  To  llckneii  and  in  health  the  Body-Warmtr  it  equailr  appre- 
ciated. One  of  theie  handjr  little  contrirnnces  carried  in  a  coat  pocket  or 
in  a  lady'f  mnff  laveti  the  bearer  from  fceiinff  the  cold  of  winter.  When  travel- 
linjf  by  coaeh,  train  or  eteamer,  .->  Hot-Koi  (ilaced  between  the  feet  will  keep 
yon  ai  warm  and  coiy  ai  If  yon  were  betide  a  bright  coal  Are.  Clerkt  and 
otbere  enKafed  in  eedentary  aTocatiorn  wln?re  there  is  no  heating  applianoa 
highly  Talue  the  Hot-Koi  as  an  (fflcient  tnbttitnte  for  a  itove  or  grate. 
For  the  almoat  initant  relief  of  Neuralgia,  Tonihache,  Rronchitii,  Infliienia, 
Colic  and,  in  fact,  of  an^  ailment  or  pain  in  which  the  application  of  heat  ia. 
beneficial,  the  Hot-Box  la  far  preferable  to  any  of  the  uaual  methods.  >uch  a* 
hot-water  bottlei  hot  comireMei,  &o.  All  these  icon  loee  their  warmth  and 
hare  to  he  replaced  ;  the  Hot-Box,  on  the  contrary,  maintain!  a  regular  degree 
of  heat  for  UTeral  honri.  It  hat  the  eipenal  adTanttee  of  beiiiK  tnttantly 
available;  wiihin  one  minute  it  it  retdy.  with  no  further  trouble  tlinn 
merely  striking  a  match  and  setting  light  lo  the  fuel.  It  will  make  a  cold 
bed  warm  and  coiy  in  a  few  minutes.  These  arr  but  a  few  of  the  many  uses  and 
a-lTantates  of  the  Hot-Box.  The  price  ia  only  4i  6d.,  including  n  supply  of 
fuels  and  carriage  paid  lo  any  address,  carefully  paclied  in  a  box  with  full 
directions.  Additional  fuels  can  he  bad  at  nny  time  at  Bizpenee  per  packet 
renough  for  about  forty  honri'  warmth),  which  makes  it  by  far  the  cheapest 
heating  apparatus  erer  derised.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  trouble 
with  the  Hot-Box  and  no  danger;  it  emits  no  smoke  or  imell,  and  it  cannot 
nnder  any  oircumstantes  set  fire  to  anything  else.  Send  postal  note  of  any 
State  for  it.  6d.,  and  enolosc  this  adrertitement  with  yonr  order. 
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TWO  Great  Australian  Educational  Establisliments. 


THE m  THE  METROPOLITAN 

CENTRAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,      SCHOOL  OF  SHORTHAND, 


QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE;  and 


Corner  of  PITT  &  ROWE  STS.,  SYDNEY. 


For  training  Bright  and  Well-educated  Youths  and  Young  Ladies  for  Commercial  Life. 
The  Instruction  consists  of  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book-keeping,  Office  Practice,  Commercial 

Methods,  Business  Correspondence,  &c.,  &c. 


During  the  past  two  years  the  Head  Masters  have 
been  unable  to  fill  upwards  of 

TWO   HUNDRED   VACANCIES 


The  salary  usually  obtained  by  an  Office -trained 
Lady  Clerk  fresh  from  the  CENTRAL  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE,  Melbourne,  or  the  METROPOLITAN 
SCHOOL  OP  SHORTHAND,  Sydney,  is  from  ;^I  to 
>f  1  10s.  per  week.  Many  experienced  Lady  Clerks  ia 
both  cities  earn  from  ;^100  to  ;^150  per  annum. 


for  Youths  with  a  knowledge  of  Shorthand,  Type 
writing  and  Business  Methods  generally. 

The  F—  for  the  oomplet*  12  months'  Business  Course  are  £15  ISs., 

payable  in  advance  or  by  arrangement. 
PROPRIETORS  : 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  &  SUPPLIES  CO. 

92  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE ;    114  PiTT  STREET,  SYDNEY  ; 

And  at   BRISBANE,   ADELAIDE,    PERTH.    HOBART.    LAUNOESTON. 
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I   arrange  the  BEST  TWELVE   ADVERTISEMENTS   In   the    JUNE       Issue   of 
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BUTTER-SCOTCH 

(Tbe  Celebrated  Sweet  for  Children) 
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If  you  have  a 


KODAK 

you  should  buy  a 

DAYLIGHT 

DEVELOPING 

MACHINE 


If  you  have  neither,  then  get  both 

Kodaks   from     -      6/- 
Maohlnos  from    12/- 

Full  particulars  from:  all  Dealers 
or  of 

KODAK,      Limited, 

284  Collins  St.,  Mell?ourne. 
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THE  SWEET  HOME  MUSICAL  BOX 

(With    Zither    Accompaniment). 

A  High-class  Instrument  at  a  Low  Price. 
We  have  now  made  arrangements  for  a  supply  of  these  excellent  musical  boxes. 
on  the  latest  principle,  and  have  every  confidence  they  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 
Clockwork  winding  movement  of  best  make— no  need  to  turn  a  handle  all  the 
time.  Polished  Walnut  case.  The  tune  discs  are  punched  out  of  steel  sheets,  and 
are  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  thick  business  card.  Hundreds  of  tunes 
can  be  played  on  each  instrument,  as  against  a  few  set  tunes  on  the  old  style. 
All  you  have  to  do  to  use  the  instrument  after  winding,  is  to  release  spring  on  peg 
at  centre,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  lift  up  the  rod,  place  the  tune  disc  over  the 
Centre  peg  (the  peg  comes  through  a  hole  in  centre  of  tune  disc,  the  disc  revolv- 
ing round  the  peg),  close  down  the  rod  and  fasten  the  spring.  The  small  lever 
near  back  of  box,  in  right  hand  corner,  is  pressed  back,  and  the  music  immedi- 
ately starts,  and  will  continue  playing  seven  times  (when  clockwork  movement 
has  run  down'.  After  starting  a  tune  by  pushing  the  lever  back,  if  you  at  once 
pull  it  forward  it  will  stop  at  end  of  tune  without  further  attention. 

The  tone  of  the  instrument,  with  zither  combination,  is  very  beautiful, 
and  has  all  the  quality  of  the  largest  and  best  instruments.  If  you  are 
in  another  state,  and  cannot  get  in  to  see  it,  ask  a  friend  to  do  so  for  you. 
His  report  is  sure  to  be  satisfactory. 

I'rice  of  the  Sweet  Home  Musical  Box,  complete  with  lock  and  key,  and 
winding  key;  polished  walnut  case;  everything  thoroughly  well  finished, 
and  including  six  tune  discs,  carefully  packed,  and  sent,  carriage  paid  by 
parcels  post,  to  any  address  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand,  only 
7B/-,  complete.  ADDRESS  — 

STAR   NOVELTY  COY., 

229-231     Collins    St.,    IWICL.BOURIM  E. 
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"A    PERFECT   Food   for   Infants." 

MKS.  ADA  8.  BALLIN, 
Edltreti  of  "Baby." 

Over  70  Years'  Established  Reputation. 

NEA  VE*S 
Food 

For    INFANTS    and    INVALIDS. 

' '  Vtrr  confullr  pr%pani  mii4  higkir  notrltloiit. '  '— 
LANCET. 

' '  Admlrablr  adapttd  to  M«  arantt  of  lofaatt  and  /otog 
poriout.  "Sin  CHA8.  A.  CAMEROM.  C.B..  M.O. 

Bz-Presldent  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland. 


TJSBD  IN  THB 

RUSSIAN     IMPERIAL    NURSERY. 


GOLD     MEDAL 

Women's  International   Exhibition, 
London,    1900. 

Mannfacturers:   JOSIAH  R.  NEAVB  *  CO., 
Pordingbridge,  England. 


X';S!<8^^3><S><8><S><S>^SxSm3><S>(S><Sx@><9x8x8>I 


The  Rainy  Day 

can  be  prepared  for  In  many  waja, 
but  even  better  than  a  bank  account 
Is  a  reserve  fund  of  health  and  energy. 
You  can  establish  and  maintain  these 
by  the  use  of 


vanllouterf^ 
(^coa 


It  builds  up  the  system,  and  gives  a 
stock  of  force  and  energy  that  will 
carry  you  through  many  a  tight  place 


UNEQUALLED  FOR 
HIGH  QUALITY  &  EXQUISITE  FLAVOR. 


TROUP'S  Thermal  Bath  Cabinets 


A     BOON     TO     HEALTH. 


READ    THESE    TESTIMONIALS. 

The  Orifirinals  of  these  Testimonials  can   always   be  inspected   at 

our  office. 

Victorian  Railway  Commissioner's  Office,  Spencer  St., 
Marcii  13, 1903. 
To  the  Manager  Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  Oo.,  Ltd. 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  been  using  your  No.  i  Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  in  our  home 
for  some  months,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow 
on  the  Cabinet,  which  li  admirably  designed  to  effect  the  desired  end. — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  FITZPATRIOK, 
(Commissioner  Vic  Railways). 


Proprietor,  Club  Hotel, 
To  Mr.  A.  Troup,  Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  Coy.,  Elisabeth  St,  Melb.  Traralgon,  Nov.  14,  1903. 

Sir, — Bv  the  use  of  your  Bath  Cabinet  I  have  found  great  relief  from  rheumatics.  I  was  a  great  sufferer  for  78  months  or  more,  and  had  to 
give  up  worlclng  at  my  trade.  I  am  now  able  to  get  about  as  well  as  ever,  and,  by  the  regular  use  of  these  baths,  I  keep  myself  free  from  the 
old  attacks.    I  can  highly  recommend  the  use  of  the  Century  Bath  Cabinets  to  anyone  suHering  from  rheumatics. — Y«uts  sincerely, 

W.  CLUES. 
MR.  H.  ROSS,  38  Grandenson  St.,  Moonee  Ponds,  writes  as  follows  :— 
1  was  recommenUed  to  use  your  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  by  Dr.  Martell,  Moonee  Ponds,  for  Lumbago  and  intense  pains  in  the  back.     Having 
purchased  the  Cabinet,  I  commenced  by  taking  two  baths  a  week,  and  had  only  taken  a  few  baths  when  I  felt  wondertuUy  relieved,  and  after 
taking  the  baths  regular  every  week  according  to  the  directions  given,  I  might  inform  you  that  Lumbago  is  now  a  dread  of  the  past,  and  I  can 
heartily  recommend  your  liath  to  any  sufiertr  of  my  previous  complaint. 

PRICE6,  delivered  to  any  Wharf  or  Railway  Station  in  Australasia,  from  25/-  to  £4  4s. 


Send  to-day  for  Descrip* 
live  Free  Booklet. 
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After  all  the  turmoil,  and  schem- 
ing, and  counter-scheming  in  the 
field  of  Federal  political  warfare 
during   the    last   few   weeks,   no- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  coalition  has  been  effected. 
The   House   has   been   fairly   rent   with   internal 
strife,  but  all  the  ferment  in  which  Parliament 
and  the  public  have  been  kept,  as  the  battle  has 
swayed  this  way  and  that,  has  been  for  naught. 
The  net  result  of  it  all  is,  looking  at  the  situa- 
tion   disinterestedly,    that    the    Government    has 
more  strongly  established  itself.     It  is  manifest 
that  a  coalition  of  Mr.  Deakin's  party  with  that 
of   Mr.   Reid    is  out  of  the  question,  whatever 
possibilities   in   the   other   direction   the   coming 
hour  may  hold  in  trust.     And  it  is. perhaps  not 
to  be  wondered  at.     The  two  Opposition  parties 
contain  such  diverse  elements  that  it  would  mean 
a  complete  upsetting  of  principles  of  natural  law, 
as  far  as  they  can  be   held  to  apply  to   poli- 
tics,  for  them   to  be  ever  brought  together,   to 
say  nothing  of  their  working  in  harmonious  union. 
A  patched-up  kind  of  agreement  would  have  been 
possible  had  Mr.  Deakin  consented  to  take  office, 
although  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  would  have 
fallen  to  pieces  as  soon  as  the  common  end  in 
view,  the  defeat  of  the  Government,   had  been 
accomplished.     But  the  inability  of  the  elements 
to   coalesce   except   under   that   condition   really 
proved   their  absolute   diversity,   and   demonstra- 
ted the  apparent  fact  that  the  coalition  was  not 
a   matter  of   principle,  but   only  of  expediency. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  well  that  nego- 
tiations came  to  an  abrupt  terrninatioh.    Whether 


anything  will  be  yet  concluded  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  Mr.  Deakin's  party  it  is  impossible 
to  foretell.  The  work  that  has  been  done  under- 
ground by  the  most  active  spirits  in  the  three 
parties  is  not  finished,  and  anxious  as  some  are 
that  union  of  some  two  of  the  three  parties  shall 
take  place,  there  is  opposed  to  them  a  fierce 
determination  on  the  part  of  others  to  keep  each 
partv  separate  and  to  leave  events  to  work  them- 
selves out. 

In  the  meantime  the  Government 

The  is   going  on  and   gaining  experi- 

Status  quo  ante,  ence,  and    becoming    politically 

wise.  The  last  quality  was  most 
unmistakably  shown  in  Mr.  Watson's  abandon- 
ment of  the  clause  bringing  State  civil  servants 
under  the  operation  of  the  Arbitration  Bill.  It  is 
a  matter  of  amusement  to  some,  and  concern  to 
others,  that  the  Government  should  have  ex- 
cluded the  clause  on  which  they  threw  the  Deakin 
Government  out — amusement  that  they  should 
have  so  carefully  avoided  the  pitfall,  and  concern 
that  they  should  have  surrendered  a  really  vital 
principle.  When  the  Deakin  Government  was  in 
jeopardy  over  this  very  point,  the  Labour  Party 
insisted  upon  its  inclusion,  although  it  involved 
the  overthrow  of  the  party  which  had  been  its 
constant  friend,  and  which  it  had  every  reason  to 
keep  in  power.  Every  consideration,  friendly 
and  political,  was  cast  aside.  The  point  was 
vital.  Of  course  everyone  imagined  that  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  same  conscientiousness 
would  be  shown  when  the  party  came  into  power, 
and  it  was  felt  that  the  Government  would  rise  to 
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the  position  and  gain  the  high  praise  it  would 
have  been  entitled  to  had  it  maintained  the  point 
even  at  the  risk  of  defeat.  But  it  did  not.  Pos- 
sibly it  did  no  more  than  any  other  Government 
would  have  done,  but  that ,  does  not  absolve  it 
from  what,  in  its  case,  was  not  only  a  self-evi- 
dent, but  the  only  possible,  iiity. 

Upon    the    question    of    railway 
Safe  employes  the  voting  was  a  fore- 

Ground,  gone    conclusion.      Unless   mem- 

bers had  shamefully  voted 
against  their  principles,  this  was  certain  to  go 
through,  and  it  is  probable  that  on  the  remaining 
clauses  little  real  opposition  will  be  met  with. 
There  was  naturally  a  good  deal  of  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  farm  labourers.  In  certain  periods  of 
the  year  it  is  an  impossibility  for  work  to  be 
squeezed  into  certain  hours,  although  on  the  other 
hand  the  probabilities  of  a  farm  labour  dispute 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  a  State  are  very 
remote  indeed.  What  developments  Mr.  Reid's 
no-confidence  motion  may  bring  it  is  impossible 
to  forecast,  but  in  certain  quarters  there  are 
strong  hints  of  a  dissolution  if  the  Government 
is  defeated.  Generally,  however,  the  feeling  is 
increasing  that  the  Government  should  be  given 
a  fair  chance,  and  that  to  overthrow  them  simply 
for  the  sake  of  party  chagrin  would  be  impolitic 
and  unstatesmanlike. 


An 


But    the   position   of   affairs    de- 
An 
-     Elective  monstrates    more    forcibly    than 

Executive.  ever  was  done  even  in  State 
politics,  the  futility  of  our  pre- 
sent methods  of  Government.  Matters  are  not 
one  whit  improved  as  far  as  the  triangular  posi- 
tion is  concerned.  It  marks  the  triumph  of 
Party  over  every  other  consideration.  Honest 
politics  are  impossible  under  such  conditions. 
Apart  altogether  from  their  personal  convictions 
upon  certain  measures,  there  are  members  who 
will  sacrifice  them  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
Government  out  of  oflSce.  This  happened  in 
some  cases  when  the  Deakin  Government  lost  its 
majority,  and  will  constantly  happen  where  Party 
Government  is  carried  on.  The  solution  of  the 
difficulty  lies  in  an  Elective  Executive.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  enumerate  its  advantages  over 
our  present  system.  One  of  the  chief  would  be 
the    freedom    from    party    feeling    which    everv 


member  would  enjoy,  with  the  consequent  intelli- 
gent non-party  vote  on  every  question  on  its 
merits  alone.  Another  would  be  the  removal  of 
the  feverish  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Governments 
to  introduce  fresh  matter  for  legislation,  with  a 
view  of  giving  justification  for  existence.  The 
necessity  for  keeping  public  interest  ever  on  ten- 
sion in  order  to  maintain  party  interest  has  been 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  ill-digested 
or  unnecessary  legislation.  A  third  benefit  would 
be  the  experience  that  departmental  heads  would 
gain,  with  the  consequent  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity. It  is  too  much  to  ask  of  men  that  they 
shall  step  into  the  position  of  managers  of  huge 
concerns,  of  the  working  of  which  they  have  pre- 
viously had  no  knowledge.  Each  department  of 
Federal  affairs  is  a  great  business  concern,  the 
details  of  which  cannot  be  quickly  grasped.  With 
an  F^lective  Executive  it  would  be  governed  for 
many  years  by  one  man  who  held  the  confidence 
of  the  House,  and  whose  accumulating  experi- 
ence would  be  invaluable.  If  such  an  alteration 
in  the  constitution  were  proposed,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  would  meet  with  an  overwhelming 
affirmation. 

The  Federal  Government  seems 
General  Hutton  destined  to  unearth  interesting 
Government.  departmental  difficulties.  Gene- 
ral Hutton  was  recalled  to  Mel- 
bourne from  Brisbane  to  explain  his  refusal  :o 
make  known  to  the  Minister  for  Defence  the 
wording  of  a  cypher  cable  which  he  sent  to  the 
Defence  authorities  in  England.  Senator  Daw- 
son very  properly  held  that  as  Minister  for  De- 
fence he  should  know  the  details  of  any  such 
communication.  The  matter,  which  at  one  time 
seemed  likely  to  assume  large  proportions,  has, 
however,  dmndled  away  into  insignificance,  as 
Major-General  Hutton  has  explained  that  the  cable 
was  merely  a  receipt  for  a  secret  code  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Home  authorities.  The  prin- 
ciple which  the  Minister  was  contending  for  has, 
however,  evidently  been  settled,  which  is,  that 
any  cable  message  sent  by  the  General  Officer 
Commanding,  and  for  the  cost  of  which  the  de- 
partment is  liable,  should  be  communicated  to  the 
authorities  here.  At  one  time  it  was  reported 
that  Lord  Northcote  had  entered  the  contro- 
versy, and  had  insisted  that  all  Imperial  com- 
munications should  go  through  him,  but  this  lacks 
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confirmation.  One  rather  important  point  has 
been  given  prominence  in  connection  with  this 
case,  and  that  is,  the  premature  publicity  which 
the  matter  received  in  the  press.  Mr.  Watson 
stated  his  intention  of  trying  to  find  out  where 
the  information  came  from.  If  he  puts  a  stop 
to  the  leakage  of  information  from  the  Govern- 
ment, he  will  do  well.  More  than  once  lately 
information  has  been  given  respecting  certain 
officers  days  before  the  officers  themselves  re- 
ceived official  information  thereof ;  and  as  offi- 
cers are  prohibited  from  communicating  with  the 
press,  they  are  obviously  placed  in  awkward 
positions.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  the 
matter  should  be  looked  into. 


Hands  off ! 


Federal  members  are  angry.   The 
small  State  member,  who  repre- 
sents only  a  very  circumscribed 
area    as    compared     with    their 
more  extensive  ones,  has  been  poaching  on  their 
preserves.      He    has    been    getting    some    postal 
facilities,  which  the  Federal  member  even  with 
the  added  weight  of  influence  could  not  get,  and 
has  coolly  walked  away  with  the  honour  and  glory 
which,  the   Federal   member   hungered    for.     In- 
deed, according  to  the  Federal  member,  the  State 
member  actually  goes  so  far  as  to  coolly  appro- 
priate   what    things    are    possible,    but    has    the 
temerity  to  suggest  that  with  regard  to  impossible 
things  the  Federal  member  should  be  consulted. 
But    the    Postmaster-General   has   arisen   in   his 
wrath  and  said  this  shall  not  be.     Federal  mem- 
bers must  be  respected.     State  members  are  not 
anybody,  or  at  any  rate    are  not  any  better  than 
ordinary   mortals,    for   an   instruction    has     been 
issued  to  Deputies  that  if  a  State  member  should 
call  upon  them,  he  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  merely 
a  private  individual,  and  as  possessing  no  official 
standing,    and    furthermore,    that    if    any    postal 
change  takes  place  anywhere,  the  Federal  mem- 
ber for  that   district  is   to  be   forthwith  warned 
of  it.     All  this  is  very  furmy  to  the  outsider.     The 
Federal  member  intends  to  carry  as  many  of  "  hU 
blushing  honours   thick  upon   him "   as   he   can, 
and  to  see  that  no  one  else  gets  any  of  them. 
Incidentally   it   shows   the   decline   of   the    State 
member  in  national  affairs  in  proportion  to  the  rise 
of  the  Federal  member,  and  still  further  widens 
the  breach  between  State  and  Federal  politics. 


Photo  by  Johnx'one  O'Shannessy.] 

Major-Genera  I  Sir  Edward  Hutton. 

Just  in  the  same  way  as  the  State 

^  ..  members  of  Parliament  are  find- 
West  Australian  .  .  4.  ..u^  u„„% 
Case.  i"g  themselves  put  m  the  back- 
ground by  Federal  members,  the 
heads  of  State  departments  taken  over  by  the 
Federation,  who  formerly  were  supreme  in  their 
own  borders,  find  themselves  over-ruled  and  the 
position  induced  somewhat  galling.  A  short  time 
ago  Mr.  Sholl,  Deputy  Postmaster-General  of 
West  Australia,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  resign  on 
the  ground  that  the  powers  delegated  to  him 
were  so  very  limited  that  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  properly  administer  or  control  his  de- 
partment. Particulars  of  the  case  are  just  avail- 
able.    Mr.    James,    Premier    of    West    Australia, 
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Lieut-Col    F.  L.  Outtrim, 
Deputy  Postmaster  General  of  Victoria. 

Strongly  objected  to  Mr.  Sholl's  retirement  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  strenuously  resisted  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  Federal  mem- 
bers, and  that  he  viewed  with  alarm  the  prospect 


of  Mr.  ShoU  being  replaced  by  a  successor  with- 
out his  knowledge  and  backbone.  On  Mr. 
Deakin's  assurance  that  a  firm  rule  would  be  fol- 
lowed that  no  extra-vagance  would  be  allowed, 
Mr.  James  withdrew  his  protest  and  Mr.  ShoU 
retired.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  in  the  case 
of  Deputy  Postmasters-General  there  has  been 
displayed  by  the  Federal  Goverment  a  lament- 
able want  of  tact.  In  pre- Federation  days  they 
were  practically  supreme,  and  the  change  from 
full  to  ver\-  curtailed  powers  should  have  been 
made  with  as  little  friction  as  possible. 


Post  Office 
Administration. 


Hardly  had  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment come  into  power  than  the 
Postmaster-General      came      into 
conflict    with    one    of    the    most 
trusty  and  honoured  officers  in  the  service,  Col- 
onel F.   L.   Outtrim,   Deputy  Postmaster-General 
of  Victoria.     It  seems  that  there  are  among  the 
employes    in    the     service     several     associations, 
which,  however,  the  Government  has  never  offi- 
cially recognised.     The  Letter-carriers'   Associa- 
tion,   wishing   to    lodge    some    complaint,    asked 
Colonel  Outtrim  to  forward  it  to  the  Postmaster- 
General.     As   the   matter   in   question   came   en- 
tirely under  his  jurisdiction  he   declined  to   ac- 
cede to  the  request.     Complaint  was  then  made 
by   the   Association   to   the   heads   in   authority, 
with  the  result  that  Colonel  Outtrim  was  asked 
to  report  on  the  matter,  aind  to  explain  the  rea- 
son why  he  refused  to  recognise  the  Association 
officially.     He  replied  that  a  recognition  of  asso- 
ciations would  be  subversive  of  discipline,  as  the 
department  dealt  with  cases  relating  to  officers 
on  their  merits,  that  he  had  had  no  instruction  to 
officially    recognise    associations,    and    that    they 
were  mischievous  and  meddlesome,  and  tended  . 
destroy  discipline.     Mr.  Mahon  in  the  particular 
case  under  notice    upheld  Colonel  Outtrim,  but 
characterised  his  reference  to  the  associations  in 
the    above    terms    as    acrimonious    and     con- 
temptuous,    and     requested     him     in     future 
to     refrain     from      using      such      expressions. 
This  was  naturally  resented,  and  Colonel  Outtririi 
politely  replied  to  the  effect  that  if  his  adminis- 
tration were  not  satisfactory^  to  the  Government 
he    would,    if   desired,    forward    his    resignation. 
To   this   the   P.M.G.   replied   to   the   effect   that 
nothing  would  be  placed  in  his  \^ay,  which  could 
be  construed  into   nothing  less  than  an  accept- 
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;ance  of  his  resignation,  which  Colonel  Outtrim 
at  once  forwarded.  It  follows  that  if  the  Vic- 
torian Government,  which  has  to  provide  part  of 
•Colonel  Outtrim's  pension,  is  agreeable  so  to  do, 
Colonel  Outtrim  will  retire.  It  is  to  be  greatly 
regretted,  for  there  is  not  a  more  capable  and 
'(X)urteous  officer  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
'Colonel  Outtrim  need  not  retire  for  another  eight 
years. 

The  principle  for  which  Colonel 
iSir  Joseph  Ward  Outtrim  contends  has  been 
the  Question.  brought  up  in  another  fashion 
in  Xew  Zealand.  A  deputation 
from  the  Kailway  Servants'  Societv  asked  the 
Minister  of  Railways  that  preference  in  employ- 
ment should  be  given  to  members  of  the  society. 
Sir  Joseph  Ward  is  evidently  of  the  same  opinion 
as  Colonel  Outtrim,  for  he  replied  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  could  not  agree  to  such  a 
proposal  for  a  moment.  It  would  be  most  detri- 
mental to  the  service,  for  ever)-  employe  was 
judged  on  his  individual  merits.  The  underlying 
principle  is  the  saine,  that  is,  the  official  recogni- 
tion of  unions  and  associations  in  Government 
^departments.  The  recognition  of  the  right  of  as- 
-■soc'iations  to  make  themsehes  heard  in  Govern- 
diient  departments  in  Australia  is  a  new  depar- 
ture. Xo  objection  whatever  has  been  offered  to 
their  formation,  but  hitherto  a  line  has  been 
•drawn  at  their  official  interference  in  depart- 
mental  matters. 

„     ....     ,  Mr.   Wise   has   surelv   earned   the 

Mr.  Wise's  ... 

Local  gratitude   ot    his   party   in   hitting 

fiovernment        v,pon    the    proposed    Local    Go- 
Bill.  ... 

vernment  will  as  an  election  cry. 

The  (lovernment  was  prettv  hard  up  for  a  diver- 
sion,and  election  prospects  were  somewhat  dreary, 
but  the  convention  recently  held  will  be  certain 
to  stimulate  interest,  for  Xew  South  Wales  badiv 
needs  reform  in  methods  of  local  government. 
The  Convention  to  discuss  the  proposed  Bill  was 
a  great  success,  from  the  point  of  \iew  of  num- 
bers, and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  draughtsman.  The 
Hill  is  to  be  circulated  widely,  and  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  the  Government  intends  to  make  it 
the  chief  plank  in  their  platform.  The  elections 
Avill  take  place  in  July,  and  will  be  watched  with 
interest  by  all  the  States.     The  Government  has 


made  itself  notorious  for  rash  expenditure,  but 
has  judiciously  held  on  to  office,  and  has  roused 
the  keenest  and  most  strenuous  of  opposition. 
Mr.  Carruthers,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  is 
a  man  who  has  won  great  respect,  and  he  and  his 
partv  are  receiving  hearty  and  widespread  sup- 
port. 

The     inquiry     into     the     charges 

Senator  Neiid      made     by     Senator     Lieutenant- 

the  G  0  C  Colonel  X'eild  against  the  G.O.G 

in  relation  to  objections  said  to 
have  been  advanced  b}'  the  latter  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarv  speeches  of  the  Senator,  is,  it  is  said, 
assuming  a  grave  aspect.  It  is  alleged  that  aii 
official  copy  of  a  certain  document  contains  serii- 
otis  discrepancies  when  compared  with  the  orig- 
inal. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  true. 
Methods  of  this  description  merited  and  gained 
world-wide  censure  when  they  were  unearthed 
in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus  affair,  and  it 
would  appear  an  incredible  thing  in  connectiort 
with  Australasian  matters.  At  any  rate,  the  posi- 
tion is  so  grave  that  no  information  whatever  is 
to  be  made  available  till  the  investigation  isj 
thorough  and  complete. 

Sir  The  Chief  Justice  of  Xew  South 

Frederick  Darley    ^^T^x^.    sir  Frederick  Dadev,  has 
on  '  - 

Compulsory        been   the   subject  of  much  com- 

Arbitration.  ment,  favourable  and  adverse; 
and  has  provoked  quite  a  newspaper  w-arfare, 
through  some  remarks  he  made  when  delivering 
the  Full  Courts  decision  in  connection  with,  an 
application  for  prohibition  restraining  the  Work- 
men's Union  from  proceeding  further  under  a  de- 
cision of  the  Arbitration  Court  fixing  the  number 
of  hands  employed  and  hours  worked.  He  said 
that  the  Arbitration  Act  as  in  force  in  Xew 
South  Wales  was  a  derogation  of  common  law, 
encroaching  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  re- 
gard to  person  and  property,  interfering  with  the 
liberty  of  action  of  both  employer  and  employe, 
preventing  one  giving  and  the  other  obtaining 
cm.ployment  except  on  terms  settled  by  the  Court. 
It  was  productive  of  a  most  alarming  and  deplor- 
able amount  of  litigation,  Avith  a  concomitant  of 
ill-feeling  between  employers  and  employes.  It 
had  been  passed  to  promote  peace  and  goodwill, 
but  it  had  not  had  that  effect.  This  is  a  strong 
condemnation,  but  it  is  reasonable  that  no  one 
can  get  a  better  general  view  of  things  than  the 
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Late  Mr.  Alexander  Oliver 

iPresidfiit  of  the  N.S.W.  Land  Appval  Court). 

judge  who  hears  both  sides  of  a  case,  though 
much  exception  has  been  taken  by  the  upholders 
of  the  Act  to  a  judge  passing  comments  on  the 
merits  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  he  adjudi- 
cates upon.  On  general  principles  it  can  be  de- 
fended, as  he  becomes  one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties upon  the  Act,  and  is  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  of  its  worth  than  are  outsiders. 

It  will  be  one  thing  to  fix  upon 
Federal  ^^^    Federal    capital    site,     and 

Capital.  quite  another  to  do  the  financing, 

if  a  report  furnished  by, the  late 
Mr,. Oliver,  President  of  the  Land  Appeal  Court, 
is  anywhere  near  the  mark.  Mr.  Oliver  was 
appointed  by  the  New  South  Wales  Go- 
vernment to  examine  and  report  on  suggested 
sites.  This  is  really  the  only  official  estimate 
that  has  been  given.  In  compiling  the  estimate, 
Mr.  O.iver  studied  almost  every  work  of  refer- 
ence in  the  world  that  would  assist  him,  and  had 
the  advice  of  local  experts,  and  his  estimate  may 

2a 


Judge  Murray 
(Ai  pointed  as  Royal  Coninussion  to  inquire  into  tlie 
New  Guinea  trouble). 

be  regarded  as  authoritative.  The  cost  of  pub- 
lic buildings  and  'of  laying  out  the  city  he  esti- 
mated at  _;^2, 117,500.  In  addition  to  this  there 
would  be  the  public  works  required  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  so  that  the  estimate  of  one  Federal 
member  that  somewhere  about  ^^5, 000,000  would 
be  required  seems  not  unreasonable.  If  this  be 
so,  it  may  be  many  a  long  day  before  the  capital 
is  Sfn  accomplished  fact. 


The 

Chinese  Labour 

Difficulty. 


Incidentally  the  late  Chinese  dif- 
ficulty at  Port  Darwin  crops  up 
in  connection  with  a  deputation 
which  waited  upon  Mr.  Hughes 
with  regard  to  Chinese  labour.  The  furniture 
trade  in  Melbourne  appears  to  be  in  a  desperate 
condition  through  Chinese  competition.  The 
Chinese  will  not  pay  a  minimum  wage,  or,  rather, 
the  law  has  been  unable  to  compel  them  to  do  so. 
The  deputation  requested  that  permits  be  put  an> 
end  to,.  ?is  it  was  believed  that  they  were  manipu- 
la.ted.     It  was  alleged  that  in  Victoria  there  were 
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<6i4  Chinese  cabinet-makers,  and  not  loo  white 
workers.  Last  year  the  union  gave  clearances  to 
80  men  who  went  to  New  Zealand  on  account  of 
the  competition  of  Chinamen,  whose  average 
wage  was  los.  a  week.  Against  this,  of  course, 
Jio  European  can  compete.  Mr.  Hughes  regret- 
ted that  his  party  had  not  been  successful  in 
keeping  all  coloured  aliens  from  the  Common- 
wealth, and  promised  that  the  examination  of 
■Chinese  returning  to  the  Commonwealth  under 
permits  should  be  most  rigorous. 

New    South    Wales    public    men 

Our  _  and   women   are   determined   not 

Birth-Rate.        ^^   ^^*-   ^^^  comprehensive  report 

furnished  to  the  Government  on 
-our  declining  birth  rate  pass  into  oblivion.  The 
report  was  a  revelation  which  shocked  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community,  and  the  Sydney  Social 
Reform  League  has  taken  the  matter  up.  A 
conference  has  been  held  in  the  Sydney  Town 
Hall,  attended  by  representatives  of  almost  every 
Church  and  social  reform  body.     It  was  decided 


to  try  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Birth-rate  Commission,  and  to  try  to 
quicken  the  conscience  of  society.  The  Pre- 
mier of  New  Zealand  has  also  issued  a  manifesto 
in  which  he  intimates  the  necessity  for  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  registration  of  properly  trained 
nurses,  for  free  nursing  for  the  poor,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  homes  where  working  women  can 
leave  their  little  oiies  during  the  day.  In  New 
Zealand,  during  the  last  ten  years,  20,000  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age  have  died,  truly  an 
alarming  occurrence  in  a  population  of  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million.  New  South  Wales's 
Commission  is  making  its  voice  heard  over  a 
wider  field  than  its  own,  and  all  the  States  are 
debtor  to  the  mother  State  in  investigating  the 
question. 

Another  matter  which,  the  Go- 
vernment is  bringing  to  a  head, 
and  which  is  a  legacy  from  a 
former  Government,  is  one  which 
concerns  the  carriage  of  Victorian  mails  to  Auck- 
land.    It  is  alleged    that  in  pre-Federation  days, 


The  Oceanic 
Steamship  Co.'s 
Mail  Difficulty. 


The   Memorial   lo  the   Dead   and   Wounded   of  the   Fifth  Victorian  Contingent,  Unveiled  on  29th  May, 
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the  Oceanic  Company,  during  tiie  currency  of  a 
contract  with  New  Zealand,  carried  the  mails  of 
the  States  at  the  rate  of  i2s.  a  pound,  the  pay- 
ments being  made  to  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment, who  passed  them  on  to  the  company.  The 
contract  having  lapsed,  the  New  Zealand  Go- 
vernment sent  word  to  the  States  that  they  would 
need  to  make  their  own  arrangements.  This 
they  did,  when  Federation  came,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Federal  Postal  Act,  which  en- 
abled them  to  send  letters  at  2S.  per  lb.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  Victoria,  not  having  re- 
ceived any  such  intimation,  has  been  paying  i2s. 
per  lb.  all  along,  thus  being  taxed  above  the  other 
States  to  the  extent  of  los.  per  lb.  This  has 
accumulated  till  it  amounts  to  something  like 
_j^40oo,  and  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  get  a 
settlement  of  the  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand, 
Messrs.  Rums,  Philp  and  Co.,  of  Sydney,  who  are 
agents  for  the  Oceanic  Co.,  say  that  there  has 
been  an  underpayment  of  about  ;^i 3,000.  This 
further  complicates  the  position.  The  Company 
has  instructed  Messrs.  Bums,  Philp  and  Co.  to 
ask  the  department  "  to  relieve  them  of  the  duty 
of  carrying  Australian  mails  unless  the  authori- 
ties can  see  their  way  to  pay  a  moderate  remu- 
neration.' With  regard  to  this,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  poundage  rate  was  fixed  by  law,  and  that, 
whether  considered  adequate  or  not,  the  Company 
is  bound  to  carry  the  mails  so  long  as  it  trades 
with  Australian  ports.  A  clearance  could  be 
refused  to  any  vessel  that  declined  to  carry  His 
Majestxs   mails. 

Very  rightly  the  Federal  Govern- 
Thg  ment  is  taking  steps  to  have  re- 

New  Hebrides.  presentation  upon  the  Anglo- 
French  Commission  which  is  to 
go  into  the  question  of  land  tenure  and  other 
matters  at  present  agitating  the  minds  of  the  re- 
sidents of  the  New  Hebrides.  No  one  can  claim 
to  have  greater  knowledge  of  the  islands  than  Dr. 
Paton,  the  aged  and  honoured  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sionary who  has  .spent  his  life  in  work  among 
the  natives  of  the  group.  He  has  just  returned 
to  the  Islands,  but  before  he  left  Australia  he 
very  forcibly  and  frankly  urged  the  annexation 
of  the  Islands  by  Great  Britain,  as  a  precaution 
to  the  safety  of  this  part  of  the  Empire.  He 
urged  that  extension  of  the  convict  system  would 
inevitably   follow   French   annexation.   an<i   stated 


that  the  natives  were  even  now  treated  with  grea^ 
cruelty  and  oppression  by  that  nation.  He  pointed 
out  that  Australia's  danger  would  be  great  if  sc 
close  to  it  an  enemy  were  to  be  able  to  establish 
a  naval  base,  and  that  as  the  group  was  included 
in  the  charter  of  New  Zealand,  and  Great  Britain 
had  bome  the  expense  of  the  suney  of  the  Is 
lands,  she  had  a  greater  right  to  them  than  anv 
other  nation.  Dr.  Paton  is  so  revered  and  trust 
worthy  an  authority  that  words  like  these  must 
have  weight.  The  question"  is  of  vast  importance 
to  us,  as  the  Islands  lie  at  our  very  doors. 

Mr.   Hughes,   Minister  of  Exter 
Additional  nal    Affairs,    replied    sympatheti- 

Pressure.  ^^^Xy   to   a   deputation   from    the 

Presbyterian  Church  to  urge  that 
Australia  should  be  properly  represented  on  the 
Anglo-French  Commission,  and  that  the  natives' 
interests  should  be  properly  guarded.  The  Prt-- 
byterian  Church  may  rightly  claim  a  strong  in 
terest,  for  in  the  last  fifty-six  years  it  has  spent 
^300,000  in  an  effort  to  Christianise  the  islands. 
Mr.  Hughes  said  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Is- 
lands by  Great  Britain  need  not  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. If  the  Commission  consisted  of  three 
members — France,  Great  Britain,  and  a  neutral 
Power — it  was  a  matter  for  consideration  as  to 
whether  Great  Britain's  representative  might  not 
be  appointed  from  Australia.  If  not,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  decided  that  it  would  li 
advisable  to  be  represented  by  counsel.  It  was 
also  urged  by  the  deputation  that  encouragement 
in  the  form  of  a  rebate  of  the  tariff  might  bf 
made  to  assist  trade,  but  Mr.  Hughes,  while  i^ 
garding  that  as  impossible,  said  that  it  was  pro! 
able  that  with  improved  service  and  lower 
freights,  the  same  result  might  be  attained.  It 
is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  our  interests; 
in  the  Islands.  To  relax  interest  would  prove 
a  fatal  blunder  for  which  future  generations 
would  probably  have  to  pay  dearly. 


State 
Politics. 


Mr.  Bent  and  his  party  have  been 
successful  at  the  Victorian  polls. 
The  Premier  will  apparently  have 
a   majority  of  eight   or  ten   in  a 
Hou.se  of  sixty-eight.     Perhaps  the  greatest  sur- 
prise of  all  in  connection  with  the  elections  was 
the   large   vote   cast   for   Labour  candidates,    of 
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The  Late  Mr.   Robert  Reid. 

whom  nineteen  were  returned.  Even  to  the  sup- 
porters of  the  late  Opposition  the  position  of  that 
party  must  present  a  comical  aspect.  Mr. 
McKinnon,  the  leader,  who  won  his  seat  only 
after  a  fierce  fight,  is  at  the  head  of  a  very  for- 
lorn hope  of  eleven.  It  is  said  that  the  Labour 
Party  means  to  go  into  direct  Opposition.  If  so, 
it  is  a  matter  for  query  as  to  where  Mr.Mackinnon's 
Opposition  will  come  in.  But  unless  his  party 
and  the  Labour  Party  unite,  both  will  be  helpless. 
A  third  party  can  only  make  itself  felt  when  all 
parties  are  about  equal,  but  in  this  case  tne 
Government,  if  solid,  can  go  on  its  way  rejoicing, 
unmoved  by  threats  and  untouched  by  persua- 
sions. How  the  Federal  Ministrv  must  envy  the 
Victorian  State  Government!  The  two  parties  op- 
posed to  it  do  not  total  by  eight  or  ten  the  num- 
ber in  the  Government  ranks.  Of  course,  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  Government  will  have  all 
its  own  way.  The  Opposition  need  not  despair. 
The  position  has  been  roughly  that  in  the  New 
Zealand  Government  for  many  years,  but  Premier 


/  //<//..  hii  i 


[•lohuMone  (I'Shanneay. 


Dr.   Paton. 


Seddon  has  had  by  no  means  an  easy  path  to 
tread,  and  has  had  his  wishes  thwarted  times  with- 
out number.  The  retirement  of  Sir  John 
See  from  political  life  will  rather  confuse  the 
New  South  Wales  Government's  position 
before  the  elections,  and  will  probably 
militate  against  their  chances  of  success. 
The  Queensland  Government  is  being  as- 
sailed with  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  its 
administration.  This  course  has  been  taken  by 
the  Opposition  rather  than  an  attack  on  the 
Government  policy,  as  it  is  held  that  the  former 
does  not  necessarily  entail  a  dissolution.  Tas- 
mania has  opened  her  session,  and  is  considering 
first  of  all  the  Constitution  Bill,  which  provides 
for  a  double  dissolution,  and  after  that  it  will 
take  up  the  much-debated  taxation  proposals.  In 
furtherance  of  Tasmania's  retrenchment,  the 
question  of  reduction  of  members  and  the  redis- 
tribution of  seats  will  probably  then  come  up  for 
discussion.  Tasmania  has  suffered  heavily  from 
a  falling-off  in  the  Federal  revenue  contributions. 
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New  Zealand 
Licensing 
Matters. 


and  the  question  of  readjustment  of  State 
finances  is  really  the  most  important  which  she 
has  to  consider. 

No  matter  has  so  affected  public 
interest  throughout  New  Zealand 
during  the  last  four  weeks  as  the 
decision  of  the  Privy  Council 
upon  what  is  known  as  the  Newtown  licensing 
case.  At  the  last  local  option  poll  in  1902,  New- 
town, a  suburb  of  Wellington,  won  No  License 
by  19  votes  over  a  three-fifths  majority.  The 
I^iquor  party  appealed  against  the  vote  on  the 
grounds  of  certain  irregularities  in  connection 
with  the  taking  of  the  poll.  As  a  result,  the 
Court  over-rode  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  resi- 
dents and  ideclared  the  poll  void.  In  the  follow- 
ing June,  therefore,  the  Licensing  Court  refused 
to  issue  licenses  on  the  ground  that  as  the  poll 
was  void  they  ^had  no  direction  from  the  people, 
and  could  do  nothing.     Again  the  trade  appealed 


to  the  law,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Zea- 
land upheld  the  Licensing  Committee.  The  case 
was  thereupon  taken  to  the  Privy  Council,  which 
has  overturned  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  has  held  that  in  the  case  of  a  voided 
poll  the  condition  of  things  obtaining  prior  to  the 
poll  being  taken  must  obtain.  Licenses  have 
since  been  issued.  A  great  deal  of  strong  feel- 
ing has  been  raised  over  the  decision,  and  it  is 
generally  felt  that  the  trade  will  lose  heavily  in 
support,  through  its  endeavour  to  foist  itself  upon 
a  district  which  has  by  such  a  huge  majority  de- 
clared its  wish  to  be  free  of  licensed  houses. 
An  amendment  of  the  law  is  necessary  so  that 
the  wishes  of  the  people  may  take  eflfect,  and 
common  justice  demands  that  at  any  rate  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  the  taking  of  a  second 
poll  in  case  the  first  is  voided,  as  in  the  Newtown 
case,  through  any  irregularity  for  which  the  elec- 
tors are  not  responsible. 
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One    of    the    great    events    that 
The 
Australasian       g^^^  largely  to   shape   history  is 

Methodist         to  be  found  iri  the  great  gather- 
Conference.        .         .  ... 

ing  or  representatives  or  the  Aus- 
tralasian Methodist  Church  that  took  place  in 
Melbourne  a  week  or  two  ago.  Two  years  ago 
the  union  of  the  .various  sections  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  was  consummated,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church  in  New  Zea- 
land, which  still  remains  aloof.  The  recent  con- 
ference was  therefore  historic,  as  being  the  first 
general  conference  held  in  connection  with  the 
united  Church.  As  one  of  the  larger  denomina- 
tions of  these  southern  lands,  it  plays  no  small 
part  in  their  social,  civic  and  political  life.  It 
represents  611,000  adherents,  ioi,ocx)  Church 
members,  200,000  Sunday  school  scholars,  36,00c 
Christian  Endeavour  members,  and  owns  nearly 
3000  churches.  jS^early  800  ministers  are  en- 
gdged-^iti  > work-  while  the  number  of  lay  ■  prta- 
chers'  runs  into' thousands.  A  church  with  such 
a  numer'cal  strength  necessarily  stands  for  much 
in  a  comparatively  small  community  like  purs. 


On  the  attitude  of  any  great 
Its  Attitude  Church  to  public  questions  much 
Public  Questions.  °f  ^^^  welfare  of  the  community 
depends.  The  position  taken  up 
by  the  Methodist  Church  was  dernonstrat.ed  at 
the  great  packed-  public  ■  meetings  which  were 
held  in  the  Melbourne .  Town-  Hall.  In  great 
^movements  making  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
•'he  Church  iii  Australasia  stands  well  in  the  fore- 
■Iront,  while  -the'  New  Zealand  section  -may  be 
said  to  stand-even  in  the  front  rank  of  the  most 
advanced  section.  Its  attitude  towards  liquor 
and  gambling  .reform  has  been  most  pronounced. 
In  common  with  other  sections  of  the  Church  in 
that  colony,  it  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  advanced  state  of  Temperance  sentiment, 
while  its  opposition  to  the  totalisator  has  be-"!! 
stern  and  uncompromising.  Its  position  is  pro- 
phetic of  the  action  which  the  Australian  section 
will  take  with  regard  to  social  reform.  At  one 
gathering  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Stephen,  of  New  South 
Wales,  raised  his  great  audience  to.  a  high  pitch 
of  responsiveness  over  his  denunciation  of  what  is 
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particularly  known  as  the  "  social  evil,"  which  al- 
ready hangs  like  a  dark  cloud  over  our  Austral- 
asian life.  Even  stiff  statistical  type  is  some- 
times eloquent,  but  in  Mr.  Stephen's  skilful  treat- 
ment, some  returns  published  by  Mr.  Coghlan, 
the  New  South  Wales  Government  Statist,  seem- 
ed to  reverberate  with  alarming  meaning.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  New  South  Wales,  within  the 
last  ten  years,  out  of  94. 708  first  births,  46,437  were 
the  result  of  forced  marriages.  This  is  terribly 
significant  of  the  laxity  of  morals  in  our  midst. 
On  the  attitude  of  the  Churches  to  social  evils, 
the  solution  of  these  great  problems  depends, 
and  it  is  hopeful  when  a  great  section  of  the 
Church  adopts  a  policy  of  unyielding  hostility  to 
them. 

At   the    moment   of   writing    Port 

^}*^  Arthur  is   invested   by   land   and 

Russo-Japanese  ,  .  ^  .      '  ■,  ^ 

^ar.  sea,  and  mrormation  or  a  deter- 

mined attempt  to  capture  the 
town  is  hourly  expected.  The  Russians  have  ever 
distinguished  themselves  in  dogged  defence,  and 
any  attempt  to  storm  the  strong  fortifications  is 
bound  to  result  in  disastrous  loss  of  life  to  the 
attacking  party.  Hitherto  the  Japanese  have 
pushed  home  their  attacks  regardless  of  loss,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  ghastly  struggle 
round  the  Fortress.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  place  ;  if  assaults 
fail,  famine  will  not,  and  the  prospects  of  relief 
either  by  land  or  sea  are  too  remote  to  enter 
seriously  into  the  question.  The  Russians  Avill 
naturally  try  and  hold  out  as  long  as  possible  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  by  doing  so  a  large 
portion  of  the  Japanese  army  is  tied  to  the  Liau- 
Tung  peninsula  and  prevented  from  active  opera- 
tions elsewhere.  The  chief  event  during  the  past 
month  has  been  the  brilliant  victory  of  the 
Japanese  army  at  Kin  Chau,  near  Dalny.  After 
a  good  deal  of  preliminary  skirmishing  Baron 
Oku  on  May  26th  attacked  the  Russians,  who 
were  strongly  entrenched  in  the  hills  stretching 
right  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the 
bays  of  Kinchau  and  Talienwan,  some  thirtv  miles 
north  of  Port  Arthur.  An  artillery  duel  raged  all 
day,  the  Russian  guns  being  outclassed.  Plight 
times  the  Japanese  general  hurled  his  men  against 
the  Russian  entrenchments,  and  each  time  they 
were  driven  back  with  shot  and  shell.  The  ninth 
charge    was    successful,    and    the    Russians    were 


driven  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  losing  68 
cannon  and  10  machine  guns.  The  Russian 
fatalities  are  not  known,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
as  heavy  as  those  of  their  assailants,  which  are 
officially  said  to  number  4200.  Without  the  co- 
operation of  their  fleet  the  Japanese  would  hardly 
have  dislodged  their  opponents,  but  the  heavy 
guns  of  the  gunboats  in  Kin-chau  Bay  took  the 
Russians  on  the  flank  and  silenced  many  l)at- 
teries.  The  conflict  was  most  sanguinary  through- 
out. The  Japanese  at  once  pushed  down  towards 
Port  Arthur,  which  they  now  invest.  The  first 
naval  disaster  the  Japanese  have  experienced  took 
place  on  May  15th,  when  the  first-class  battle- 
ship HatsHse,  15,240  tons,  struck  a  mine  some 
miles  south  of  Port  Arthur,  and  sank,  only  300 
of  the  crew  of  900  being  saved.  On  the  same 
day  in  a  fog  the  protected  cruiser,  Yoshino.  4225 
tons,  was  rammed  by  the  armoured  cruiser, 
KasHga,  and  sunk;  270  of  the  crew  were 
drowned.  The  Knsusa,  it  is  of  interest  to  note, 
is  one  of  the  two  cruisers  recently  purchased 
from  the  Argentine  Government.  Several 
despatch  and  other  small  war  vessels 
have  been  lost  whilst  removing  mines. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  un- 
lawful sowing  of  mines  by  the  Russians.  Both 
combatants  have  placed  great  numbers  of  mines  ' 
in  and  about  the  harbours  of  the  Liau-Tung 
peninsula.  Many  of  these  must  have  broken 
loose,  and  are,  of  course,  a  menace  to  ever)one 
in  those  waters.  It  would  be  impossible  to  blam^ 
one  combatant  more  than  the  other,  and  so  long 
as  minis  are  recognised  as  a  legitimate'  weapon 
of  warfare  this  sort  of  thing  is  bound  to  arise. 
The  Russian  cruiser  Bogatyr,  6000  tons,  ran  on 
the  rocks  at  Vladivostock  on  May  20th,  and 
after  being  dismantled  was  blown  up.  Reports 
about  the  doings  in  Manchuria  are  contradictory 
and  unreliable.  The  Japanese  are,  however, 
slowly  driving  the  Russians  westward  and  north- 
wards, but  the  latter  have  made  no  serious  stand 
anvwhere  since  their  defeat  on  the  Yalu.  A  con- 
centration at  Mukden  is  spoken  of,  and  mean- 
while reinforcements  are  being  hurried  over  the 
sorely  taxed  Siberian  railway  to  the  front.  But 
with  every  fresh  man  placed  in  the  fighting  line 
the  difficulty  Russia  finds  in  feeding  her  army 
increases. 
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Five  Years. 


London,  May  2nd,  1904. 
The  month  of  May,  which  brings 
round  the  fifth  anniversar)-  of 
the  Hague  Conference,  brings 
with  it  several  cheering  remin- 
ders of  the  international  advance  which  has  since 
been  registered.  Five  years  ago,  when  the  Con- 
ference was  preparing  to  assemble,  there  was  a 
wide-spread  disposition,  among  men  who  prided 
themselves  upon  their  hard-headed  practical  saga- 
city, to  regard  the  whole  project  as  visionarv  and 
Utopian.  Respect  for  the  humane  motives  of 
its  august  initiator  scarcely  availed  to  conceal 
the  scornful  conviction  that  "  nothing  would  come 
of  it."  But  now — how  much  has  come  of  it ! 
Armaments  certainly  have  not  been  reduced. 
Universal  peace  has  not  been  established.  We 
have,  on  the  contrary,  witnessed  the  outbreak  of 
two  great  wars  costing  millions  of  treasure  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  human  lives.  And  by  a 
bitter  irony  of  fate.  May  i8th  finds  the  high- 
souled  author  of  the  Conference  himself  engaged 
in  deadly  strife  on  land  and  sea.  Rut  none  of 
these  adverse  circumstances  can  alter  the  fact 
of  the  new  great  departure  which  has  been  in- 
augurated in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  Hague 
Tribunal  is  in  being.  Momentous  disputes  have 
been  settled  by  it.  Its  authority  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  picturesquely  indicated  than  in 
the  Venezuelan  affair,  when  two  of  the  greatest 
Powers — and  one  of  them  the  Power  least  friendly 
to  the  Hague  idea — were,  against  their  will,  com- 
pelled to  submit  their  claims  to  its  adjudication. 
And  since  then  its  position  as  supreme  court  of 
appeal  among  the  nations  has  been  expressly  re- 
cognised in  a  whole  series  of  arbitration  treaties 
— treaties  between  Holland  and  Denmark,  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  and  France  and  Italy, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  Great  Britain 
and  Italy,  Great  Britain  and  France.  In  five 
years,  which  are  "  but  moments  in  the  being  "  of 
the  race,  the  Hague  Tribunal  has  become  the 
pivot  of  the  international  situation.  So  much 
achieved  in  so  short  a  period  justifies  sanguine 
hopes. 

A  fitting  sequel  to  the  Treaty  of 
Arbitration  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  is  the  settlement  of 
all  outstanding  causes  of  dispute 
between  these  two  great  Powers.     It  is  not  easy 


The 

Anglo-French 

Agreement. 


to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  Agree- 
ment which  was  signed  on  the  8th  of  last  month. 
Its  conclusion  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  land- 
mark in  histon-.  As  befits  a  document  of  this 
character,  while  covering  a  vast  complexity  of 
detail,  it  has  the  merit  of  great  simplicity.  It 
-consists  of  three  parts — a  convention,  a  declara- 
tion, and  an  annexed  declaration.  (i)  Under 
the  convention,  France  renounces  the  privileges 
conferred  upon  her  in  Newfoundland  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  thereby  removes  the  long- 
standing grievance  of  "  the  French  shore."  Eng- 
land in  return  cedes  such  portions  of  territory  in 
West  Africa  as  serve  to  make  the  French  colonial 
possessions  in  and  about  Senegambia  more  com- 
pact. (2)  Under  the  declaration  concerning 
Fgypt  and  Morocco,  France  concedes,  to  us,  so 
far  as  she  is  concerned,  unimpeded  freedom  to 
remain  in  Egypt,  and  to  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment a  free  hand  in  the  disposal  of  its  own  re- 
sources, after  the  interest  on  the  debt  is  paid. 
In  return,  we  recognise  "  that  if  any  European 
Power  is  to  have  a  predominating  influence  in 
Morocco,  that  Power  is  France  " ;  and  that  it 
appertains  to  her  to  watch  over  the  tranquillity 
and  assist  in  the  reform  of  Morocco.  Equal  trad- 
ing rights  are  reserved  in  both  countries  to  the 
contracting  parties  for  the  space  of  thirty  years. 
{t,)  Under  the  annexed  declaration  things  are 
cleared  up  in  respect  of  Siam,  Madagascar  and 
the  New  Hebrides.  In  Siam,  British  influence 
is  recognised  to  the  west  and  French  influence 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Menam.  We  withdraw 
our  protest  against  the  introduction  of  the  French 
tariff  into  Madagascar,  and  a  Joint  Commission 
is  to  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  absence  of  jurisdiction  over  the  natives  of 
the  New  Hebrides.  There  are  other  details,  but 
these  are  the  principal  features  of  the  arrange- 
ment. It  has  been  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm throughout  Republic  and  Empire.  It  cer- 
tainlv  appeals  to  the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the 
interest  of  both  peoples.  By  a  single  diplomatic 
transaction  are  wiped  out  occasions  of  strife  which 
have  lastefl  for  well-nigh  two  centuries,  and 
which  have  stretched  right  round  the  globe.  And 
bv  a  pro\idential  paradox,  the  moment  chosen 
for  this  happy  result  is  one  in  which  the  allies  of 
both  contracting  parties  are  at  war  !  The  popu- 
lar pleasure  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  though 
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hearty  congratulations  are  everywhere  accorded 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  M.  Delcasse, 
the  Agreement  forms  no  party  triumph,  but  is 
expressly  referred  in  the  official  despatches  to 
the  personal  initiative  of  President  Loubet  and 
Edward  VII. 

The  important  function  which 
Chiefs  of  State  chiefs  of  State  are  evidently 
Peacemakers,  called  to  discharge  in  the  pro- 
motion of  international  fraternity 
iia.s  again  been  illustrated  during  the  last  month. 
Our  own  King  and  Queen,  having  conquered  the 
affections  of  foreign  nations,  have  again  vic- 
toriously invaded  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  visited 
the  Austrian  Emperor.  And  President  Loubet 
has  crowned  the  rejoicings  over  an  arbitral  agree- 
ment and  a  treaty  of  Labour  with  Italy  by  a  rap 
turously  welcomed  visit  to  Rome.  The  demon- 
strations attending  these  international  amenities 
seem  to  suggest  that  there  is  growing  up  a  pas- 
sion for  peace  and  a  delight  in  the  pageantry  of 
peace  which  may  soon  rivalthe  transports  awak- 
ened by  the  pomp  and  the  fever  of  war. 

The  two  chief  events  in  the  war 
in  the  Far  East  are  the  loss  of  the 
"  Petropavlovsk,"  sunk  by  a  Jap- 
anese mine,  and  the  decisive  bat- 
tle on  the  Yalu.     This  first  victory  on  the  part 


of  the  Japanese  troops  demonstrates  their  ability 
to  do  just  as  good  work  with  their  soldiers  as 
with  their  sailors.  In  Japan  the  Army  is  the  pre- 
mier service,  and  much  more  highly  organised 
than  the  Navy.  The  Russian  forces  in  Man- 
churia, and  especially  on  the  Yalu,  are  not  the 
picked  men  of  the  Russian  Army,  but  rather  the 
more  or  less  undisciplined  army  of  occupation, 
which  has  lost  much  of  its  value  during  years  of 
hardship  and  monotony  in  the  Chinese  province. 
In  Korea,  Japan  has  lost  no  time  in  making  her 
position  secure,  both  by  fortifications  and  re- 
forms. 


The  Doom 

of  the 
Battleship. 


The  Progress 

of 

the  War. 


The  record  of  ruin  and  death  in 
the  Far  East  is  not  all  darkness. 
There  is  about  it  more  than  the 
lustre  of  heroism.  There  is  in 
it  a  glint  of  the  hope  of  the  suicide  of  war.  Long 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  an  eminent 
naval  authority  is  rumoured  to  have  said  that 
the  advent  of  the  torpedo  and  the  submarine  had 
in  effect  turned  our  battleships  into  so  much  old 
iron.  This  striking  prophecy  has  received  lurid 
confirmation  in  and  around  Port  Arthur.  The 
mine  that  sunk  the  "  Petropavlovsk  "  in  two  min- 
utes may  at  the  same  time  have  exploded  for 
ever  the  old  order  of  naval  warfare.  Even  as 
"  gunpowder  blew  mediaeval  chivalry  to  pieces," 
so  perhaps  the  submarine  explosive  has  put  an 
end  to  our  floating  fortresses  of  steel.  The  vast 
readjustment  of  naval  forces,  and  the  correspond- 
ing alteration  of  the  centre  of  international  gra 
vity  which  must  ensue,  may  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Those  brave  fellows  that  went  down  with 
Makaroff  will  not  have  died  in  vain  if  they  have 
taught  the  world,  in  a  way  not  likely  soon  to  be 
forgotten,  that  war  is  becoming  too  deadly  a  game 
for  any  Power  to  play  at.  Already  the  debates 
in  the  United  States  Congress  have  shown  that 
nations  will  hesitate  about  putting  a  million  and 
a  half  of  money  and  a  thousand  lives  into  a  bat- 
tleship which  an  adroitly-aimed  torpedo  can  crack 
and  sink  like  an  eggshell  in  the  course  of  a  few 
seconds.  Their  thoughts  will  turn  rather  to  the 
comparatively  inexpensive,  swift,  small  craft,  that 
Idy  the  mine  and  ply  the  torpedo.  The  vastly 
lesser  risks  are  suggested  in  the  contrast  between 
the  eleven  poor  fellows  that  perished  in  our  sub- 
marine "  Ai,"  and  the  700  or  800  that  sank  in 
the  Russian  battleship. 
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Meantime,  on  the  heights  of  the 
mountains  as  well  as  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  man  goes  on 
slaying  his  brother  man.  The 
armed  host  with  which  we  had  invaded  Tibet,  as 
an  escort  to  our  Mission  to  the  Lamas,  were  en- 
countered at  Guru  by  a  crowd  of  1^00  Tibetans, 
who  threatened  resistance  with  nothing  more  for- 
midable than  swords  and  ancient  firearms.  After 
a  parley,  they  consented  to  disarm,  but  in  the 
process  of  disarmament  the  Tibetan  chief  remon 
strated  and  fired  a  pistol  at  a  Hindu  soldier.  At 
once  began  a  fight,  which  inevitably  degenerated 
into  a  massacre  of  the  ill-armed  Tibetans.  Some 
400  or  500  of  them  fell,  including  their  general, 
while  our  casualties  numbered  10  or  12.  A  few 
days  later  some  200  Tibetans  showed  fight  at 
the  village  of  Samondu.  On  the  12th  Gyangtse 
was  taken,  and  there  our  Mission  remains.  The 
Amban,  or  representative  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, at  Lhasa  has  sent  a  despatch  announcing 
his  intention  to  come  into  the  camp  in  a  fev; 
weeks'  time.  Meanwhile  the  Tibetans  are  said 
to  be  fortifying  the  passes  between  Gyangtse  and 
Lhasa.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  13th  elicited  from  the  Government  a  com- 
plete disavowal  of  any  intention  to  annex  Tibet 
or  to  establish  a  residency  at  Lhasa,  objects  on 
which  it  was  suggested  by  the  Opposition  Lord 
Curzon's  heart  was  set.     The  purpose  of  the  Mis- 


sion was  said  by  the  Government  to  be  merely 
the  exacting  of  solid  guarantees  from  the  Tibetans 
for  their  faithful  observance  of  existing  treaties, 
and  for  their  abstention  from  encroaching  on 
pastures  in  Sikkim.  While  accepting  Russia's 
disclaimer  of  any  intention  to  extend  her  influ- 
ence over  Tibet,  Mr.  Balfour  implied  that  the 
effort  of  another  Power  to  establish  its  ascend- 
encv  at  Lhasa  would  seriously  alter  our  policy. 
The  situation  remains  extremely  unsatisfactory, 
and  may  involve  us  in  very  serious  complications, 
military  and  political.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  to 
be  another  edition  of  our  campaign  in  Somali- 
land.  After  much  waste  of  life  and  treasure, 
the  Government  have  now  given  up  chasing  the 
Mullah,  he  having  retreated  into  Italian  terri- 
tory. On  the  i8th  we  were  assured  that  military 
operations  would  be  discontinued,  but  later  intel- 
ligence informs  us  that  on  the  21st,  Illig,  a  strong- 
hold on  the  Somaliland  coast,  held  by  the  Der- 
vishes, had  been  bombarded  and  captured  by  one 
of  our  men-of-war.  Apparently  the  campaign  is 
to  be  renewed  whensoever  the  Mullah  chooses  to 
fmierge  into  what  we  claim  as  our  territory. 

These  unpleasant  incidents  in  the 

India's  f^^st  extension  of  our  sway  over 

Progress.         dusky  peoples  make  us  turn  with 

more   pleasure   to   the   record   of 

our  settled  administrations  in   India   and  Egypt. 

Lord  Curzon's  speech  on  the  Indian  Budget  af- 


Phntozraph  by  Consens 


Preparing  a  Contact   Mine  for  Immersion. 
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A   "Double  Entente." 

Pretty  Kaxny  (to  herself)  :  "Isn't  it  clever  of  me  to  invent  a  great 
Temperance  Measure  for  Mr.  Bull  which  is  also  a  special  safe- 
fluar.l  for  J[r.  Bung  ?  "  ' 


His   Budget   Sum. 
'Can't  (Jet  your  sum  right?     Don't  worry  over  it,  mv  bov  ;   tell  'em 
figures  are  only  illustrations." 


firms  an  internal  development  of  India  which  js 
certainly  remarkable.  The  stability  of  exchange 
is  said  to  be  absolutely  assured,  the  revenue  ha« 
risen  during  the  last  five  years,  in  spite  of  famine, 
plague,  and  remission  of  taxes,  from  68^  mil- 
lions in  1899  to  83  millions  in  1904.  And  for 
five  years  there  have  been  surpluses  averaging 
3  millions  a  year.  We  are  said  to  "  have  secured 
the  whole  of  our  Indian  railways  and  canals  '"or 
nothing."  They  are  now  a  steadv  source  of  in- 
come to  the  State.  In  answer  to  the  charge  that 
we  are  draining  India  of  capital  and  bleeding  ner 
to  death,  he  points  to  the  growth  of  bank  deposits 
from  7^  millions  in  1870  to  36  millions.  He  also 
reported  that  out  of  nearly  27,000  Government 
appointments  little  more  than  5000  are  held  by 
Europeans,  about  the  same  number  of  Eurasians, 
and  more  than  16.000  bv  Indians. 


Good  News 
from 
Egypt. 
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The  Pullet  and  the  Egg. 
"  I  wish  Pa  hadn  t  put  me  up  hire— it  >,  horribly  uncomfort iblc.' 


Lord  Cromer's  annual  report  on 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan  is  a  very 
cheering  document,  coming,  as  it 
does,  on  the  heels  of  the  Anglo- 
Eiench  agreement.  The  Budget  shows  a  surplus 
of  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  in  excess  of 
the  estimate.  "  The  legislative  council  has  occa- 
sionally performed  some  useful  functions."  The 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  maintain  and  extend 
the  peasant  proprietary  class  have  been  fairly 
successful.  The  foreign  trade  has  advanced. 
While  the  material  progress  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  remarkable.  Lord  Cromer  feels 
confident  that  a  far  greater  degree  of  prosperity 
is  attainable.  He  believes  that  some  moral  pro- 
gress is  being  made.  "  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad. 
A  reign  of  law  has  taken  the  place  of  arbitrary 
personal  power.  Institutions,  as  liberal  as  is  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances,  have  been  estab- 
lished. In  fact,  ever}-  possible  facility  is  given 
and  everv'  encouragement  afforded  for  the  Egyp 
tians  to  advance  along  the  path  of  moral  improve- 
ment." The  contrast  between  this  beneficent 
regime  and  what  formerly  prevailed  in  the  Soudan 
is  very  striking.  Sir  Reginald  Wingate  reports 
that  the  population  of  the  Soudan  before  the  Der- 
vish rule  was  estimated  at  8^  millions,  and  that 
now  there  are  under  two  millions.  'He  adds  that  " 
the  reduction  of  the  population  by  more  than  75 
per  cent,  under  the  ravages  of  the  Dervishes  is 
scarcely  credible,  but  it  is  true. 
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But  by   far  the   most   remarkable 
The  Evolution       event   in   the  inner    life    of    the 
Le'acfer  Empire,      during      a      singularly 

eventful  month,  has  been  the 
cliange  of  Ministry  in  Australia.  It  is  a  curious 
conicidence  that  the  very  day  after  the  Labour 
party  ha(i  turned  out  the  Government  at  Mel- 
bourne, the  Government  at  Westminster  decided 
not  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  which 
oimed  at  legally  establishing  the  position  of  trades 
unions  as  it  was  understood  before  the  Taff  Vale 
decision.  As  a  consequence  the  second  reading 
was  carried  by  238  to  199— a  notable  reversal  of 
last  years  division  on  a  similar  proposal.  Among 
the  principal  advocates  of  the  measure  was  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  whose  appreciation  of  the 
claims  of  Labour  is  another  sign  of  the  coming 
leader.  Mr.  Churchill  had  only  a  few  days  pre- 
viously announced  his  intention  to  contest  North- 
West  Manchester  at  the  next  election  with  the 
full  and  official  support  of  the  Liberal  Associa- 
tion. In  doing  so  he  stated  that  he  would  stand 
as  "  Free-trade  candidate."  He  declared,  in- 
deed, that  he  still  held  "that  the  creation  of  a 
separate  Parliament  for  Ireland  would  be  dan- 
gerous and  impracticable.''  But  he  pressed  also 
for  •'  a  broad  and  far-reaching  policy  of  domestic 
and  industrial  reform,'  accompanied  by  the  re- 
organisation of  our  finances,  with  a  smaller  and 
cheaper  Armv  and  an  arrest  in  Naval  expansion. 

Of  this  plea  for  financial  reform 
A  Budget  no     stronger    vindication    is    re- 

Extraordinary,      quired    than    the    figures    of    the 
Budget  which  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain presented  on  the   19th.     Retrospect  and 
prospect  alike  were  formidable.     The  totals  for 
the  year  just  ended  1903-04  were:  — 

Bevenue    £141,546.000 

Expenditure   146,961,000 


Realised    deficit 


5,415,000 


'Jlie  most  cheering  fact  in  the  array  of  explana- 
tions for  the  drop  in  revenue  was  the  diminished 
consumption  of  beer  and  spirits,  which  yielded  a 
million  and  a  quarter  less  in  excise  than  had  been 
expected.  The  deficit  is  to  be  met  by  applying 
three  millions  of  unused  balance  of  war  loans 
.along  with  one  million  of  unclaimed  dividends; 
the  other  sources  of  relief  are  not  quite  clear. 


A   Bond   of  Sympathy. 
.'oHN  Bud,  :  ■■  How  arc  your  finances  gettins^  on  r  " 
Si!LTAN  :  •'  I'm  about  five  and  a  half  millions  short  Ihis  year." 
John  Bull:      That's  stransjc  :  so  am  I.     What  are  you  going  to  do 

about  it  ?  ' 
Sultan  :  "  Oh,  I've  told  my  hinance  Minister  he  must  obtain  an  equili- 
brium    What  shall  you  do  :■■  " 
John  Bull:  "Oh,  my  Finance  Minister  will  talte  the  equilibrium  out 
of  my  pocket  " 


A  Cheerless  Easter  Outinsr, 

Alk  :  "  Don't  feel  much  like  knocking  them  in  the  Old  Kent    Road 

Arthur  .> " 
Arthur  :  "  No,  it  don't.  Alf.    Ah  if  we  could  only  drop  that  blessed 

Chinky  and  make  Easter  last  till  August  there'd  be  a  chance  of  a 

pleasant  little  holii  ay." 


Coming  Back. 

Alfred  :  We've  not  been  able  to  drop  Chinky.  Arthur. 
Arthur  :  "^"o,  Alfred,  confound  it !   and  now  we've  Bung  up,  too. 
(Common  humanity  would  suggest  that  the  poor  little  animal  should 
be  put  out  of  its  pain  ) 
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The  estimates  for  1904-5  were: —  and  economic  support.     The  pith  of  the  measure 

Revenue   £139,060,000  ^^^^  i"  four  provisions:    (i)  the  power  to  refuse 

Expenditure     142,880,000  the  renewal  of  a  licence  held  to  be  in  excess  oF 

"""r^rrrT^^  pubHc  requirements  is  transferred  from  the  licen- 

Deficit     . 3,820,000  •        ■     .•         .      ^               ^      ■          ,       . 

sing  justices  to   Quarter   Sessions   (or  in  countv 

To  obviate  this  deficit  a  penny  is  put  on  the  In-  boroughs   to   the   whole  of  the   magistracy) ;    (2) 

come  Tax,  yielding  two  millions ;  twopence  a  lb.  when  the  renewal  of  a  licence  is  refused  as  being 

on  tea,  yielding  the  same  amount;    and  half  a  in  excess  of  public  requirements  the  ex-licensee 

million    is    to    be    got    from     increased     tobacco  shall  be  given  compensation  equal  to  the  diflfer- 

duties.     Much  may  be  said  for  keeping  the  In-  ence  in  value  between  the  licensed  and  the  un- 

come  Tax  at  one  shilling  in  the  pound  as  a  per-  licensed  house ;  (3)  the  compensation  shall  come 

manent  charge,  only  to  be  raised  in  case  of  great  from  a  graduated  tax  levied  on  licensed  houses  ; 

national    emergency,    and   never   to   be    lowered.  and  (4)  the  amount  of  compensation  so  paid  shall 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Liberal  and  Labour  mem-  not  exceed  one  million  per  annum.    The  Opposi- 

bers  voted  with   the   Government   in   support'  of  tion  promptly  gave  notice  of  strenuous  attack  all 

this  increased  tax  upon  the  middle  classes.     But  along  the  line,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a 

the  tax  on  tea  pinches  the  poor.  great  popular  agitation.     It  is  most  sincerely  la 

be  hoped   that   the   friends   of  Temperance   will 

This  is  manifestly  no  Dissolution  ^^^  content  themselves  with  the  mere  cry  of  "  No 

Anti-Dissolution      Budget.     It  is  one  among  many  Compensation,"   which    won    them    so    Pyrrhic    a 

Tactics.           g|g„g  ji^^j.  j^j._  Joseph  Chamber-  victoiy  in  1890. 
lain  and  Mr.  Balfour  have  come 

to  an  understanding  that  there  shall  be  no  ap-  t        n         r                  .i_                  r- 

,         ,,                      ,              ,  .,        T,        ,      .  Legally,    of   course,   the   case   of 

peal  to  the  country  for  a  while.     Bye-elections  Aspects           gj,         ^.    Wakefield    has   settled 

have  shown  too  conclusivelv  what  the  result  would  "i                .,        ,  •  ^            ,                     ,    , 

..,              oTv^/^Lui-         ji.n  Compensation.       the  strictly  yearly  tenure  of  the 

be  just  now.     So  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Pro-  ,.                   ,    1     • 

.     .          ,            , ,                    ,      ^  licence,   and   during   the   thirteen 

tectionists  who  could  turn  out  the  Government  at  ,  •  ,     ,            1         ,     •           ,         ,     •  • 

...           ,         ,    ,                          ,  vears    which    have    elapsed    since    that    decision, 

any    moment    if    they    pleased    have    apparently  :                    i       ..•          ,         .          r  „                 , 

,      ,       ,         »,     T,  Tr              m           •,       ,  ,■  brewers  and  publicans  have  been  fully  aware  that 

resolved  to  keep  Mr.  Balrour  in  office  until  public  ^,        ,     ,        ,       1    •  1  .  ^          ,        .1      i- 

...           ^,            ,,          ,,            ■            ,  they  had  no  legal  right  to  reckon  the  licence  as 

opinion  IS  more  favourable  and  the  capture   of  ,    .             r      ,             ,                        ^,      ^^ 

,       _-  .     .                  .                          ,         ^^  their  own  for  longer  than  a  year.     Morally,  too, 

the   Unionist   party   is   more   complete.     Not   to  .             ,                ,    ,       ,      •       ,     1  r  •          •         r 

.               i_     /-.                                ,  •,     ,,     ^,  It  may  be  argued  that  having  had  fair  notice  of 

embarrass  the  Government  meanwhile,  Mr.  Cham-  ,                   r    ,      ,         ,                . 

,,..       ..       ..          ._       ..           ,„        ,  the  state  of  the  law  they  can  base  no  claim  of 

berlain  is  abating  his  tariff  agitation.     But  the  .              .           „         ,  .,                       •        -       , 

,.,,        r.       ,                           ,.         ..  compensation.      But   while   we   are   triumphantly 

issue  which  he  obviously  expects  to  this  waiting  ^       .       .      ,            ,      ,       ,        ,           ,    •  ,       r    ,' 

.     .                 ^,        .    1     »;r-   •       •  1-               ■  proving  in  theory  the  legal  and  moral  right  of  the 

game  is  to  sweep  the  whole  Ministerialist  party,  t,          ^            ,    ^            ?.                    ,        **    . 

xt     XI  \c            J     II    •  .      i_     T^           .     .  State  to  revoke  every  licence  at  the  vears  end, 

Mr.  Balfour  and  all,  into  the  Protectionist  camp.  ,,  ,           ,    „  .                        •        ,       ,  '  •  , 

T,i      Ti  •        XT-  •  i.              i_      11           ^    ,       ,  the  trade      is  yet  more  triumphantly  tighteninc: 

The  Prime  Minister  can  hardly  profit  by  the  ex-  .          .              ,            .       ,    ,.r           ,    " 

.  ,                           ,     .^,              .  ,             ...  its   grip   on   the   national    life,   and   goes   on   it^ 

istmg  arrangement  without  tacitly  acquiescing  in  r                ,        ,        ,..',,.. 

,u          4.-  •     ^  J    J'               ,      rr^,         ,                     r  course  of  personal  and   political   demoralisation, 

the    anticipated   denouement.     The   cleverness    of  ^,                 _,                                 ,           .      .       , 

■  u         ^     .•        •          J     •  ,,        T^              ^    ,    ■.,  There  are    lemperance  men   who  maintain  that 

these    tactics    is    undeniable.     But    to    find    Mr.  t    ,       ,  •                             •       u      ^ 

Roif/^..^  ;«„^i.,«»ri  •«  «.k  ~,  •    i^     u  ■           •           r  G\en  if  the  claim  to  compensation  be  the  veriest 

Balfour  involved  in  them  is  to  be  conscious  of  a  ,  ,     ,       .,      ,                          ,  ,    , 

f^icfJn^f  ,l«r.rar>;of;^r>  \^                    1     ui            i.     c  blackmail,    the    nation    would    have    been    bv    t 

d  stmct  depreciation  in  a  once  valuable  asset  of  ,     ,     ,                   ,     ,    •     ,        . 

national  honour.  great   deal   the   gainer   had   it   bought   out      th. 

trade  "  these  many  years  ago  at  almost  any  price 

Mr.    Balfour's   alliance    with    the  instead  of  allowing    things  to  go  as  they    have 

Licensina          Protectionist  may  be  veiled  for  a  gone.     Hence  Lord  Peel,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
Bill,              time,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  teibury,  and  a  great  body  of  representative  men 
hide  his  alliance  with  the  Brewer.  and  women,  are  prepared  to  grant  compensation 
The    Licensing    Bill    introduced   by   Mr.    Akers  out  of  funds  provided  by  "  the  trade,'  in  the  hope 
Douglas  on  the  20th  has  been  accepted  by  "  the  that  there  may  be  brought  about  an  effective  re- 
trade,"  and  may  count  on  all  its  immense  social  duction  in  the  number  of  licensed  houses. 
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The  Time 
Limit. 


But  for  this  end  they  point  out 
that  it  is  necessary  to  impose  a 
time  limit,  to  fix  a  number  of 
years,  after  which  no  compensa- 
tion shall  be  given,  and  to  diminish  the  amount 
given  in  compensation  year  by  year  until  it  reach 
zero  with  the  time  limit.  Otherwise  a  freehold 
is  created  which  it  would  be  increasingly  difficult 
and  costly  to  extinguish.  The  compensation 
limit  of  a  million  a  year  would  in  any  case  pre- 
vent anything  like  the  drastic  reduction  in  the 
number  of  public-houses  that  the  national  welfare 
demands.  But  whatever  line  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill  may  take,  their  only  hope  of  success  lies 


a  defiance  which  no  Govern xent  faithful  to  the 
most  rudimentary  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws  of 
the  realm  could  overlook.  The  Defaulting  Au- 
thorities Bill  of  the  Government  meets  the  case 
in  a  very  simple  way.  The  Education  Depart- 
ment pays  over  to  the  Voluntary  schools  the  sum 
which  under  the  Act  is  due  to  them  from  the 
rates  and  subtracts  the  amount  from  the  Govern- 
ment grant  to  the  County  Council.  The  London 
School  Board  expired  last  month  after  a  chequer- 
ed existence  of  thirty-four  years.  It  has  per- 
formed a  colossal  task  in  setting  the  elementary 
education  of  the  metropolis  on  its  legs.  It  has 
suffered  from  two  great  weaknesses  :    a  tendencv 


Photogiaphed  by'] 


[London  Stereoscopic  Co. 


Lord  Peel. 


in  being  united.  "  The  trade  "  and  the  Govern- 
ment are  a  unit  in  this  matter,  and  if  the  Tem- 
perance party  is  divided,  the  chances  of  reform 
or  of  avoiding  almost  irretraceable  reaction  are 
faint  indeed.  The  combined  action  of  the 
Churches  might  do  much  ;  but  will  the  Licensing 
Bill  be  able  to  join  together  what  the  Education 
Acts  have  put  asunder? 

The  resolve  of  the  Welsh  County 
Fighting  Out        Councils   not   to   administer    the 
Education  Acts.      Education    Act    except    on    con- 
dition of  exercising  a  control  not 
conceded  by  the  law  over  Voluntary  schools  was 


The  late  Dr.  Smiles,  Author  of  "  Self-Help,"  at  the 
time  \7hen  he  -wrote  his  famous  book. 

to  over-centrali.-ation,  which  reduced  the  local 
managers  to  mere  shadows,  and  a  tendency  to  a 
cast-iron  uniformity  scarcely  adapted  to  tne  widely 
varying  needs  of  the  very  diverse  districts  which 
mak,e  up  London.  The  new  education  authority 
will  doubtless  exemplify  the  more  elastic  and  dis- 
criminating principles  of  administration  which 
have  marked  the  policy  of  the  London  County 
Council.  It  will  be  some  months  before  the  new 
machinery  gets  into  working  order.  In  the  mean- 
time the  old  management  is  kept  up,  with  the 
result  that  the, Voluntary  schools  will  derive  sup- 
port from  the  rates  without  even  the  minimum  of 
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The  Abolition  of  the  Army  Corps. 

llacbetli  and  Macdut't 
MachetH  (Mr.  Arnold  Korsteii  :  "  If  it  were  done  when  'tis  d'nie.  then 

'twere  well  it  were  done  quicklv." 
M.ACDfKK  (Mr.  Broderick)  :  "ill  my  pretty  ones  ? 

DUX  vou  say  all  ?  Oh.  hell-kite  I  All  ? 
A'II  at  "lie  fell  swoop  ? ' 


The  Return  of  the  Wanderer. 

"Bless  is  art,  if  it  ain  t  our  Joe  come  back,  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
wbeh  we  was  come  down  1(>  our  last  lo.if !  Oh,  Joseph,  wr  have  missed 
you.'    Welcome  welc' me  lome  !" 


repre.sentative  managers.  This  will  give  a  keener 
edge  to  the  Nonconformist  grievance  :  and  "  Pas- 
sive Resistance  "  threatens  before  long  to  Keep 
London  courts  fairly  lively.  A  discussion  of  the 
question  of  admitting  reporters  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Education  Committee  has  elicited 
from  the  Progressive  leader  the  statement  that 
the  education  authority  is  the  London  Countv 
Council,  and  not  its  committee,  which  will  act  as 
an  entirely  subordinate  department.  Tlie  L.C.C. 
is  evidently  going  to  give  an  intenser  meaning  to 
the  municipal  unification  for  which  Mr.  Balfour 
has  contended. 

At  home  a  sort  of  internal  naval' 
A  Boom  in        expansion    is    proceeding.       Last 
Canals.  month  saw  laid  before  the  Prus- 

sian Diet  a  Bill  for  the  expen- 
diture of  ;^2o.ooo,ooo  on  ship  canals  connect int: 
the  Rhine  and  Hanover,  and  one  for  large  v<:s- 
seLs  between  Berlin  and  Stettin.  The  canal, 
which  railways  were  once  suppo.sed  to  havr 
rendered  obsolete,  has  now  a  more  important 
place  in  the  world's  life  than  ever.  From  Can 
ada,  where  the  all-water  way  from  the  Great 
I-akes  is  carrying  an  ever-increasing  quantitv  ol 
grain  to  the  ocean,  comes  news  of  a  canal  project 
which  would  bring  Montreal  400  miles  nearer  t< 
the  granaries  of  the  North  West.  The  routt 
would  go  by  the  French  Ri\er,  Lake  Nipissing, 
and  the  Ottawa  River.  The  deeds  of  the  Panama 
Canal  have  just  been  handed  over, to  the  repre- 
seniatives  of  the  United  States  in  Paris,  and  the 
Canal  Company  has  received  in  return  the  stipu- 
lated purchase  price  of  eight  millions  sterling. 
Evidently  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  cutting  the  twc 
.\mericas  asunder. 


Germany's 
Aft  ican 
Troubles. 


F.  C.  <•'  in  ihf  W'timihtttr 


A  Dissolution  ?— Pretty  Fanny's  Way. 

"Shall  I  resign  ?    This  year— next  year— sometime  .  . 


While  Still  faithful  to  her  ideals 
of  generous  culture,  Germany 
proceeds  resolutelv  forward  with 
her  colonial  development.  She 
is  at  present  feeling  the  galling  side  of  the  "  White 
Man's  Burden.''  The  rising  of  the  Hereros  in 
South-West  Africa  is  far  from  quelled,  and  has 
already  proved  a  serious  matter.  One  body  of 
•German  troops  after  two  engagements  had  to 
withdraw  before  typhoid  fever. and  leave  the  north 
and  east  of  the  province  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  enemy.  Another  body,  commanded  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  only  succeeded  in  beat- 


liei-iew  of   Revieica.   ^O/njOl,. 
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German  Map  of  the  Seat  of  War  in  South-west 
Africa. 


ing  off  the  foe  after  ten  hour.s'  hard  fighting.  It 
is  estimated  in  Berlin  that  alreadv  526  persons 
have  suffered  losses  at  the  hands  of  the  Hereros, 
and  that   130  Europeans  have   been  killed. 


Mr.    Carnegie     last     month     has 

A  been  adding  "  starlike  radiance  ' 

Hero  Fund.        ^q    his    name    as    the    munificent 

benefactor  of  mankind.  He  has 
foiinderl  a  Heroes  Fund  of  ^1,000,000  for  the 
honour  and  benefit  of  all  persons  living  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  who  have  injured 
themselves  in  heroic  efforts  to  save  life,  or  of 
their  dependent  survivors.  Distribution  will  be 
made  in  pensions,  grants,  medals.  Particular 
mention  is  made  of  doctors  and  nurses  and  rail- 
wavmen.  "  Heroes  and  heroines  are  to  be  given 
a  fair  trial,  no  matter  what  their  antecedents 
Heroes  deserve  pardon  and  a  fresh  start."'  If  a 
surplus  remain  after  the  claims  of  heroes  have 
been  met,  it  may  go  to  benefit  those  in  want 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 


Meantime  "  the  men  w'ho  fairt 
would  win  their  own,  the  heroes 
of  to-day,"  in  Macedonia  are  still 
risking  their  lives  in  the  quest  of 
freedom  with  no  prospect  of  decorations  of  any 
kind — in  this  world,  at  least.  There  has  been  a 
sputtering  of  guerilla  war.  A  solemn  agreement 
has,  indeed,  been  drawn  up  between  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  purporting  to  introduce  most  desirable 
reforms  ;  but  as  to  whether  they  will  appear  any- 
where except  on  paper  remains  to  be  seen.  Hun- 
gary has  had  the  disagreeable  experience  of  a 
railway  strike,  due  to  the  capriciousness  of  the 
Government,  which  first  refused  with  threats  all 
the  mens  demands,  then  granted  them  all,  therr 
refused  the  further  claims  the  men  put  forth. 
The  strike  was  finally  quelled  by  M.  Tisza  calling^ 
out  the  reservists  among  the  strikers  for  military 
sen-ice  on  the  lines.  As  soldiers  they  must  obey 
the  Government,  which  as  civil  employes  they 
might  defy  with  impunity. 


Model  showing-  the  way  in  which  London  Bridgre- 
is  being-  widened. 
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THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

By    William    Flewellyn    Saunders. 


The  main  gateway  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  which  was  opened  wdth  ceremony  at 
St.  Louis  on  April  30th,  has  been  skilfully  placed, 
so  that  visitors  entering  are  struck  first  by  the 
great  beauty  of  the  sight  before  them.  Realisa- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  Fair  comes  after- 
ward, with  the  tired  legs  and  jaded  sensts.  Go- 
ing in,  one  comes  directly  into  the  Plaza  of  St. 
Louis,  the  great  court  of  the  grounds.  On  one 
side  is  the  ivory-white  exhibition  palace  devoted 
to  varied  industries,  and  on  the  other  is  the 
Manufactures  Building,  each  structure  with  its 
own  delight  of  co'.umns  and  sculpture.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Plaza  is  the  noble  equestrian  sta- 
tue of  St.  Louis,  flanked  by  two  other  eques- 
trian statues,  one  of  De  Soto  and  the  other  of 
Joliet.  Beyond  is  the  graceful  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Monument,  crowned  by  Carl  Bitter's  statue 
of  Peace.  Almost  at  its  foot  gleam  the  waters 
of  a  bright  lagoon,  where  gondolas  are  plying 
and  the  boatmen  singing  melodiously.  The  eye 
crosses  the  lagoon  and  rests  on  the  Grand  Basin, 
a  broad  sheet  of  water  into  which,  at  its  farther 
side,  three  splendid  cascades,  side  by  side,  but 
converging,  the  central  one  the  largest,  fall  over 
a  green  hill  seventy  feet  high  in  a  succession  of 
glittering   leaps.      These    cascades    emerge    from 


three  charming  domed  buildings  on  the  hill,  the 
ones  at  the  sides  pretty  pavilions,  that  in  the 
centre  a  dignified  and  impressive  edifice — Festi- 
val Hall.  Linking  together  these  three  structures 
is  a  curved  colonnade — the  Colonnade  of  States 
— between  whose  ornamented  pillars  are  seat.rid 
statues  of  women,  each  symbolic  of  one  of  the 
fourteen  States  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Spor- 
tive groups  of  sculpture  frame  the  cascades. 

From  the  St.  Louis  statue  to  Festival  Hall  is 
more  than  half  a  mile,  but  the  eye  includes  *"his 
whole  scene  with  one  glance.  If  the  visitor  be 
guided  by  an  experienced  friend,  he  will  not, 
after  this  first  view,  continue  his  tour  of  the 
grounds  by  sauntering  about  with  the  crowd,  but 
he  will  make  his  way  by  a  gondola  across  the 
lagoon  and  the  Grand  Basin  to  Festival  Hall» 
climb  the  hill,  and  view  the  grounds  from  the 
stone  balcony  overlooking  the  first  gush  of  the 
central  cascade.  Every  sense  will  thrill  with  en- 
joyment as  he  overlooks  the  panorama  spread  be- 
fore him,  two  miles  one  way  and  nearly  a  mile 
the  other  w-ay.  Close  behind  him  is  the  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  behind  that  an  open  forest  in 
the  grounds,  where  people  may  stray  and  rest. 
In  front,  on  the  plain  below,  all  of  them  touched 
bv  the  lagoons,  are  eight  of  the  other  magnificent 


Cascrde  Crescent,  Festival  Hall  in  Centre. 
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fxhibit  builfJings.  "Ht-yond  >till  ar:'  the  uaudi'v 
■coloured  minariis.  lowt-rs.  an<l  I'.au.-  -i  'lir  -^'in)\v 
buildings  (in  \\\v  I'ike.  tht-  i;n()ririnu>  bliit-  (lu.nt-  ot 
l.T-  >pt-cta'']',.-  (  relation  crowning  tnc  whole.  On 
lilt-  light  is  ih:-  (roxernment  building  and  the 
iV'at  au  of  Siati-s.  an  alhiring  gro\e  in  which 
most  of  the  Stale  l)uildings  are.  the  green  do  lie 
i)\  (iernianv's  C'harloltcnberg  partly  st(i})ping  tlir 
\iew.  'I"<i  the  riglit,  within  a  tt-w  si ,  p,s  of  the 
Colonnade  of  States,  is  the  walled  town  ol  Jeru- 
salem, an  I  \ai-i  re[)roducti!in  .1  the  Holy  ('i'}. 
which  co\ers  el  \  en  acres.  iu\;.nl  this  is  the 
I'alact-  of  Agricuiture.  the  largest  exhil)il  build- 
ing. i-Mivaining  i  w  rnt\ -on.::-  acres.  ( )n  one  side  ot 
it  is  cit  1  li  irMcuitural  building,  on  tlie  (ith:r  the 
I  \hibii  building  of  Forestr\.  I'i.^lr  and  (iame. 
{■"arther  over  is  the  I'hilippine  Reser\a;ion 
iorlv  acr;s  wiiii  its  curious  adol.)e  dwellings  and. 
.(jiit'er  b.nuboo  houses,  the  I'asig  River  flcjwing 
b\  line  side  of  it  and  the  wabed  city  of  Manila, 
overlooking  the  water. 

Bv  day  this  view  of  the  fair  transports  on;  with 
pleasure.  Bv  night,  when  the  lin~s  of  the  a\enues 
and  lagoons  and  palaces  are  worked  out  in  th»- 
tierv  effects  of  electricity,  when  the  music  of 
orchestra  or  of  chorus  from  within  the  Festival 
Hall  falls  on  the  ear  gently,  when  the  hum  of  the 
multitude  below  comes  up  faintly,  one  is  pro- 
foundly moved. 

'I'his  won<lerful  exhibition  at  St.  l.ouis  of  what 
the   world    is    and    does    in    the    beginning   of    the 


twentieth  century  was  ])',anned.  at  first,  as  a  much 
tuore  modest  thing.  \\  arose  through  a  sugges- 
tion made  to  the  peoj)!.  of  St.  Louis  in  1898  bv 
the  -Missouri  Historical  Sociftv  for  some  fitting 
celeliration  of  tiie  centeiiniai  ■  ile,  on  April 

30th,    1803.    li_\     Na]Mileon    b  to   Thomas 

Jefferson   of    t;i  •   country   w fsi    oi    the  Mississippi 

as  the  Louisiana 
fourteen   States 


Kner.  tlv 


;n  :w  !i  ;n  hisiorx 


now     di\'ide 


into 


t.ie   enthusiasm    ( 


a;,        .  lies      .-Xrkansas.    ("olorado,    W'voming, 

Soiiin  i>akoia.  and  Nia-'h  Dakota.  Iowa,  Indian 
Iriii'wrv.  Miiin- s:  ;a.  Kansas.  Louisiana,  Xe- 
lii.  ''    n;;uia.    Mi>M!uri.    and    Oklahoma. 

'-■<   '■    '''-op  loot;     the  Business  Men's 
1.  r-reaciiing    commercial    influ- 

onsiiii!it\    tor   the   mo\-ement  ; 

the  S'ai  :-  ,ind  '!"■  rriiories  in 
the  I'urchase  was  arousrd  ;  national  encourage- 
ment wtis  got.  h  was  decided  that  the  Purchase 
should  li-  roninc  nioraifd  li\  a  world's  fair.  The 
|ieopu-  of  Si.  Louis  ga\t  ^/^,  I  .oco.ooo  in  personal 
subscrip'iious  ;  the  cit\  Noted  a  gift  of  ^1,000,000 
morr  v-.m]  ;ia!f  of  the  beautiful  Forest  Park  as  a 
site;  ('ongress  ga\e  outright  __£,  i  .000,000.  and 
lent  to  the  fair  ^920.000  more.  All  of  this 
^3,920,000  has  been  s])ent  in  making  the 
grf)unds.  building  the  exhibit  ])al;ices,  inducing 
the  co-operation  of  for  ign  goxrrnments  and  our 
own   States,   and  in  advertising   the  fair. 

Lie    Lnited  States  ( "io\crnmciu   h.is.  moreover, 
sjient     ^330.000    on    its    own    exhibit,     and     tne 
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Plaza  of  Orleans,  Palaces  of  Education  and  Manufactures. 


Philippine  Islands  exhibit  represents  ;^20o.ooo. 
Fifty-one  States  and  Territories  will  be  repre- 
sented by  comprehensive  exhibits,  and  forty-three 
of  them  will  have  buildings  on  the  grounds.  The 
.appropriations  and  subscriptions  of  these  States 
to  the  purposes  of  the  fair,  varyine  from  Mis- 
-souris  ^200,000  to  Maine's  ^8000,  amount  to 
^1,428,000. 

Most  of  the  foreign  governments  have  large 
and  valuable  exhibits,  and  all  the  great  ones,  ex- 
cept Russia,  have  buildings,  the  appropriations  of 
the  foreign  participants  having  been  a  few  htm- 
flreds  more  than  ^1,400,000.  Germany  and 
France  have  spent  more  money  than  any  of 
the  other  governments,  something  more  than 
^/![2oo,ooo  each.  England,  China,  and  Japan 
have  spent  ;^ioo,ooo  each,  and  Mexico  nearly  as 
much.     The  show  places  on  the  Pike  are  as  ex- 


travagant, apparently,  in  their  cost  as  in  their 
architecture ;  some  of  them,  particularly  the  "  Ty- 
rolean Alps "  and  "  Creation,"  have  cost 
^150,000  each,  which  is  also  the  cost  of 
building  "  Jerusalem."  Without  counting  the 
^^1,200,000  to  ;^i, 400,000  which  these  conces- 
sionaries have  spent  to  construct  and  equip  their 
places,  the  cities,  States,  and  foreign  governments 
are  paying  for  their  participation  in  this  fair  more 
than  twice  the  ;£3, 000,000  which  Jefferson  paid 
for  the  whole  Louisiana  Territory.  The  compu- 
tation, of  course,  does  not  consider  the  great  cost 
that  will  fall  upon  private  exhibitors.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  insurance  on  exhibits  is  more  than 
^20,000,000. 

The  visitor  is  not  allowed  to  forget  that  this 
fair  commemorates  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  He 
mav  not  know,  when  he  comes  into  the  grounds, 
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Administration  Buildinere,  where  Executive  Officers  of  the  Exposition  are  lodged 


that  he  is  entering  the  Plaza  of  St.  Louis,  or 
that  the  court  on  the  wtst  is  the  Plaza  of  St. 
Anthony,  or  that  the  court  on  the  east  is  the 
Plaza  of  Orleans,  or  that  the  broad  avenue  on 
which  these  three  converge  is  the  Avenue  of  the 
Purchase,  but  the  faces  and  figures  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Louisiana  land,  and  of  the  states- 
men concerned  with  its  beginning  and  its  develop- 
ment, are  held  up  to  him  everywhere  in  portrait 
statues ;  the  centre  idea  of  the  celebration,  the 
progress  of  this  great  territory,  and  of  all  the 
evolutions  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  manufac- 
tures, is  brought  to  his  mind  by  the  sculptured 
groups,  historical  and  ideal,  which  he  sees  on 
the  buildings  edging  the  lagoons  and  bordering 
the  cascades.  There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty 
groups  of  sculpture  about  the  groi;nds,  with  more 
than  one  thousand  figures. 

The  foreign  governments  have  their  buildings 
scattered  all  over  the  grounds,  and  this  is  better 
than  if  they  were  all  together,  for  their  architec- 
ture is  so  different  from  the  expositional  type 
that  the  contrast  is-  pleasant,  and  one  likes  to 
see  it  often  as  one  makes  the  rounds. 
.  Germany's  beautiful  Palace  of  Charlotlenberg 
Is  at  the  east  end  of  the  Avenue  of  the  Purchase, 
on  an  eminence  near  the  Mines  Building,  and 
the  Palace  of  the  Grand  Trianon,  the  buildinc  of 
France,  is  at  the  west  end,  more  than  half  a 
mile  distant,  and  near  the  Forestry  Building. 
England's-  reproduction  of  that  part  of  Kensins;- 
ton  Palace  known  as  the  Orangery  is  near  the  Ad- 
ministration BuiUling,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  en- 
1  ranee.  China's  curious  Palace  of  Prince  Pu  Lun, 
at  Peking,  is  neXjt  to  England.  Russia  was  build- 
ing over  the  waf  from  China  when  the  war  with 
Japan     began     and     work     was     stopped.      The 


place  of  Russia  was  given  to  the  Austrian  Build- 
ing and  the  Burns  Cottage  at  Ayr.  Japan  kept 
on  with  its  building,  which  is  a  replica  of  the  Re- 
ception Palace  of  the  Mikado  at  Kyoio,  the  for- 
mer capital.  Siam  and  Ceylon  have  pavilions  of 
striking  appearance.  Belgium  and  Brazil  have 
their  buildings  close  together,  the  first  being  of 
very  solid  construction,  with  a  remarkable  quad- 
rilateral dome.  Mexico's  building  is  very  inter- 
esting, and  of  Spanish  type.  India  intended  to 
reproduce  the  Taj  Mahal,  but  instead  made  an- 
other tomb,  that  of  Etmad  Dowlah,  at  Agra. 
The  visitor  must  enter  these  various  buildings 
that  he  may  learn.  The  interior  of  all  of  them 
is  decorated  by  artists  of  the  country  with  love 
and  enthusiasm,  and  the  effects  are  somewhat 
straining  on  an  ordinary  descriptive  vocabulary. 
Many  of  these  foreign  buildings  have  gardens 
laid  out  about  them,  and  England,  besides,  has  a 
bowling  green. 

Most  of  the  States  have  their  buildings  on  'he 
Plateau  of  States,  where  the  Government  Build- 
ing is,  half  a  mile  from  the  main  entrance. 

Tlie  Philippine  Reservation,  the  largest  colo- 
nial exhibit  ever  made,  will  always  draw  a  crowd. 
It  occupies  forty  acres,  eight  acres  of  it  forest, 
and  was  created  by  Dr.  William  P.  Wilson,  direc- 
tor of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum. 
The  design  is  to  make  known  the  development 
and  present  conditions  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
It  represents  Manila  and  its  environs.  The  visitor 
enters  the  walled  city  by  a  bridge  representing 
the  Puente  de  Espana,  over  the  Pasig  River, 
here  shaped  like  an  arrow-head.  The  old  cannon, 
with  their  worm-eaten  carriages,  which  frowned 
at  Pewey,  are  on  the  walls. 
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The  immense  distances  of  the  fair  are  over- 
come by  the  system  of  transportation.  An  elec- 
trical railway  eight  miles  long  winds  in  and  out 
about  the  grounds,  going  near  every  one  of  the 
exhibit  buildings  and  other  points  of  in- 
terest. There  are  electric  launches,  as  well  as 
gondolas,  on  the  lagoons;  electric  automobiles., 
simple,  swift,  and  noiseless,  run  about  the 
grounds.  Gasoline  automobiles  are  not  permit- 
ted to  enter. 

West  of  the  Administration  Building  is  the 
odd  structure  where  the  air-machines  will  start 
on  their  flights..  There  are  prizes  of  ;^3o,ooo 
for  these  contests,  the  main  prize  of  ;^2o,ooo  for 
the  fastest  machine  and  the  one  most  accurately 
steered.  The  competition  will  include  air-ships, 
balloons,  gliding  machines  r^nd  aeroplanes,  kites, 
and  some  devices  which  have  not  been  named. 

At  the  extreme  west  of  the  grounds  is  the  ath- 
letic arena.  The  amphitheatre  will  seat  fifteen 
thousand  people.  The  Olympic  Games  here, 
during  the  summer,  will  bring  athletes  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

]\Iore  than  three  hundred  conventions  will  meet 
in  St.  Louis  during  the  year,  some  of  them  im- 
portant to  science.  So  distinguished  is  the  Con- 
gress of  Arts  and  Sciences  that  the  exposition 
has  set  aside  ^^30,000  with  which  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  speakers,  many  of  whom  are  coming 
from  abroad. 

The  log  cabin  built  for  General  Grant,  in  which 
he  lived  in  St.  Louis  County,  is  on  the  grounds. 
There  is  a  creche  where  mothers  mav  leave  their 
children,  arranged  for  six  hundred  infants.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  grounds  there  is  an  observation 
wheel,  swinging  around  cars  high  in  the  air,  from 
which  people  may  get  a  bird's-eye  view.  There 
is  a  rose  garden  where  nearly  twenty-five  hundrt^d 


varieties  of  roses  ..will  bloom  during  the  season ; 
there  is  a  map  of  the  United  States  covering 
several  acres,  the  States  marked  by  walks,  the 
farm  products  of  each  State  growing,  the  propor- 
tion of  each  crop  shown  by  signs.  An  enormous 
clock  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  hours  are  beds 
(;f  flowers  of  different  colours,  and  this  will  be 
useful  as  well  as  pretty,  being  visible  from  a  long 
distance.  The  Government  has  a  model  post- 
office,  where  all  kinds  of  post  office  work  are  illus- 
trated, and  a  gigantic  bird-cage,  with  a  screened 
walk  through  it,  in  which  every  kind  of  bird  in 
the  United  States  flies.  In  a  mining  gulch,  twelve 
acres  in  extent,  all  the  modern  methods  of  min- 
ing are  being  shown — placer  washing,  stamping, 
milling,  diamond  drilling,  and  smelting.  The 
magnificent  Jubilee  presents  given  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria, which  were  lent  to  the  exposition  by  King 
Edward  through  the  tactful  negotiations  of 
Florence  Hay  ward,  one  of  the  Exposition's  com- 
missioners to  England,  and  the  cleverest  woman 
attached  to  the  World's  Fair  staff,  are  in  a  care- 
fully guarded  room.  The  Pennsylvania  Railway 
has  a  locomotive-testing  exhibit,  which  always 
has  a  crowd  about  it.  Here  locomotives  of  dif- 
ferent types  are  tested  by  being  run  at  full  speed. 
There  is  a  model  city,  in  which  various  places  of 
the  United  States  show  some  special  municipal 
improvement. 

The  fair  built  an  enormous  hotel  in  the  grounds 
— the  Inside  Inn — whose  rate  of  8  shillings  a 
day,  European  plan,  including  admission  to  the 
grounds,  regulates  the  prices  at  other  hotels. 
Counting  the  temporary  ones,  the  St.  Louis  hotels 
have  now  an  unfilled  capacity  of  more  thari  one 
hundred  thousand  people. 

[The  Photographs  illustrating  this  article  are 
copyrighted  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion.! 
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The  Inside  Inn,  on  World's  Fair  Grounds. 
(2,3:0  Rooms,  ('/■  to  12/-   per  day,  including  admission  to  the  Grounds.) 
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I -THE    EARTH    HUNGER    IN    NEW    ZEALAND. 

By    Mk.    T.     E.    Taylor,    M.H  R. 


The  land  settltment  problem  is  older  tha.n  the 
everlasting  hills.  Many  New  Zealanders  hug  the 
delusion  that  the  alert  and  vigorous  public  senti- 
ment of  this  adventurous  Britain  of  the  South 
has  settled 
most  of  the 
vexed  ques- 
tions which 
puzzle  the 
keenest  intel- 
lects of  older 
lands.  We 
have  had  it 
dinned  into 
our  ears  for 
twelve  years 
past  by  the 
Right  Hon. 
R.  J.  Seddon 
that  we  are 
the  most  pro- 
gressive of  all 
countries,  and 
an  agitaticn 
for  a  reform 
of  the  land 
settlement 
system  will 
appear  to 
many  to  be 
equivalent  to 
impeaching 
the  veracity  of 
the  Premier. 
Despite  the 
risk  of  dis- 
counting the 
truth  of  Mr. 
S  e  d  d  o  n  '  s 
claims  to  per- 
fection, if  the 
truth  must  be 
told,  there  is  a 
big  struggle 
approaching  in  this  colony  upon  the  question  as 
to  what  principle  shall  form  the  basis  of  the 
colony's  system  of  dealing  with  her  remaining 
Crown  lands  The  land  (juestion  in  Australasia 
would  have  assumed  tragic  proportions  by  this 
time  if  her  population  had  increased  in  the 
same     ratio    as    has    that     of     America.       In 
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the  United  States  to-da}-,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  areas  of  land  within  her  boundaries,'  the 
appetite  for  land  is  insatiable.  The  mela-ncholy 
sights  witnessed  when  new  territories  have  beer> 

thrown  oper> 
for  settlement 
during  recent 
}'ears  empha- 
sise the  mag- 
nitude of  the 
earth  problem 
in  America, 
and  suggest 
that  the  wis- 
dom of  her 
statesmen  will' 
be  sorely  tried 
within  a  few 
\ears  to  allot 
toeach  equally 
born  citizen, 
his  portion  of 
the  mother 
earth.  If  such 
difficulty  con- 
fronts a  con- 
tinental na- 
tion, a  fierce 
struggle  over 
the  land  ques- 
tion is  inevit- 
able in  these 
remote  islands 
where  t  h  e 
area  of  fertile 
lands  is  in 
com  pari  son. 
very  rtstrict- 
e  d  .  The 

question  in 
New  Zealand 
is  closer  to 
each  n)an  and 
woman  than 
in  larger  communities.  .Si^ice  the  foundation  of 
the  colony  just  over  half  a  century  ago,  scores  of 
e\j)eriments  have  been  made  to  "  legislate  finally  " 
on  the  land  question.  Sixty  years  ago,  when- 
acres  were  plentiful  and  settlers  were  scarce^ 
public  sentiment  accorded  the  squatter  social 
distinction  and  political  power.     As  die  needs  of 
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the  people  ha\e  called  for  freer  access  to  tertile 
lands,  the  man  who  either  b}'  virtue  of  his  being 
•early  in  the  field  or  by  purchase  at  enhanced 
ralues,  held  large  areas  of  easily-accessible  and 
rich  lands,  and  so  retarded  close  settlement,  gra- 
>dually  earned  the  condemnation  of  the  masses 
:and  became  the  object  of  their  political  animus. 
The  first  aggressive  and  irresistible  demand  for  a 
'drastic  reform  of  the  land  settlement  system  in 
N.Z.  found  expressicvn  in  the  general  elections  of 
1890.  The  demand  for  reform  was  met  by 
charges  of  spoliation,  mob  rule  and  other  sense- 
less allegations.  Demos  may  not  have  reasoned 
deeply,  but  its  instinct  had  led  it  to  apply  the 
principles  of  elementary  justice  to  its  political  de- 
mands. The  people  knew  that  vast  areas  of  the 
colony's  choicest  lands  had  been  sold  by  impe- 
cunious governments  in  the  early  days  of  colo- 
nisation for  the  proverbial  mess  of  pottage.  The 
colony  was  then  hungry  for  roads,  bridges  and 
public  conveniences,  and  cash  being  scarce,  the 
birthright  of  New  Zealanders  for  all  time  was  sold 
to  satisfy  present  hunger.  Many  large  estates 
were  acquired  at  prices  ranging  from  five  shillings 
to  two  pounds  per  acre.  The  land-owning  class 
exercised  an  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  politi- 
cal power.  It  was  sometimes  used  when  legis- 
lating with  as  slight  regard  for  ethics  as  a  spieler 
■displays  when  he  undertakes  to  strip  a  confiding 
victim.  Ordinances  were  passed  which  gave  the 
landowner  who  fenced  the  land  he  purchased  a 
right  to  select  certain  areas  of  land  as  a  reward 
for  having  fenced  off  his  original  purchase.  Then 
an  enactment  declared  that  not  less  than  twenty 
acres  of  Crown  land  could  be  sold.  U-nder  cover 
of  this  slim  decree  some  landowners  worked  a 
trick  which  has  subsequently  become  know-n  as 
the  "  Gridiron  '"  system  of  selection.  They  would 
l)uy  from  the  Crown  alternate  blocks  of  tw'enty 
acres,  leaving  nineteen  acres  between  each  twenty 
acres.  They  thus  secured  free  use  of  large  areas 
of  land  and  possessed  them  for  years,  during 
which  time  they  drew  the  wealth  from  land  they 
had  never  paid  for,  and  which  the  Government 
could  not  easily  sell  under  even  fresh  legislation, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  road  access  to 
these  cunningly  enclosed  nineteen-acre  blocks. 
Not  only  was  public  sentiment  enraged  by  the 
methods  named  and  others  of  a  questionable 
morality,  but  the  rapidlv  increasing  public  in- 
debtedness had  given  enormously  increased 
values  to  lands  which  were,  through  taxation,  con- 
tributing only  a  fragment  of  the  amount  which 
the  people's  dailv  earnings  contributed  through 
the  customs  taxes,  and  through  the  property  tax 
wliich  was  in  existence  up  to  the  end  of  the  nine- 
ties. One  sometimes  hears  much  of  the  corrupt 
political  tendencies  of  the  democracies.  A  calm 
oi.nd   dispassionate   review   of  the  use   which   the 


land-owning  conservative  classes  in  every  country, 
in(^luding  Xew  Zealand,  and  of  the  capitalist 
classes  everywhere,  make  of  any  political  power 
they  can  either  directly  or  indirectly  exercise, 
justifies  one  in  saying  that  the  democracy  is  an 
amateur  at  political  corruption  in  comparison 
with  its  critics. 

It  so  chanced  that  the  spirit  of  reform  here  was 
to  be  farmed  into  a  fierce  flame  by  forces  which 
had  their  centre  at  the  London  Docks.  The 
pathetic  struggle  of  the  multitude  of  hopeless 
dockers  appealed  to  the  hearts  of  the  workmg 
class  of  Australasia.  Sympathy  and  cash  flowed 
from  Xew  Zealand  to  their  assistance.  Russell 
LowelTs  claim  to  be  the  prophet  of  the  masses 
was  confirmed,  and  his  stirring  words  lealised  :  — 

"  For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an  instinct 

bears  along, 
Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the  swnft  flash 

of  right  or  wrong; 
Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  Humanity's 

vast  frame 
Through  its  ocean  sundered  fibres  feels  the  gush 

of  jov  or  shame  ; 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race,  all  the  rest  have 

equal  claim." 

An  impulse  swept  the  forces  making  for  reforn 
of  labour  and  land  settlement  conditions  into  hne 
with  each  other,  strenuous  and  capable  men  with 
political  ambitions  seized  the  opportunily  pre- 
sented to  them.  Sir  George  Grey's  eloquence 
was  a  factor  in  the  making  of  the  radical  senti- 
ment which  was  swiftly  crystallising,  and  when 
the  Parliament  of  1890  met,  the  New  Zealand 
democracy  was  enthroned.  Not  only  w-as  the  old 
consen-ative  force  defeated  ;  it  was  destroyed. 
Fortunately  for  the  workers  of  the  colony,  legis- 
lative expression  was  given  to  their  desires  by 
the  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves,  now  Agent-General  for 
the  colony  in  London.  He  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  task  a  keen  intelligence,  combined  with  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  historical  aspect  of  so- 
cialistic experiments.  A  warm  impulse  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  working  classes  was  accom- 
panied by  a  keen  insight  into  what  limits 
should  be  observed  bv  the  party  of  reform.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Reeves'  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion Act  has  attracted  the  earnest  attention  of 
nearly  every-  civilised  country,  and  by  some  has 
been  adopted  virtually  in  the  form  he  designed, 
proves  the  monumental  nature  of  his  work.  The 
cause  of  land  reform  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
earnest  man, in  the  person  of  the  late  Sir  John 
McKenzie,  but  his  legislation  shows  that  he 
lacked  the  Ande  historical  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terests he  controlled,  w*hich  had  enabled  his  col- 
league, Mr.  Reeves,  to  do  such  brilliant  work  for 
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Qeorgre  Laurenson,   M.H.R,,  Member  for  Lyttelton. 

the  I,al)()ur  Party.  Sir  John  McKenzie  was  firm 
to  the  point  of  fanaticism  in  his  resolve  to  "  put 
the  people  on  the  land."  He  was  careless  whether 
legislation,  to  immediately  secure  his  purpose, 
was  based  upon  sound  economic  principles.  Ln 
the  light  of  what  is  happening  to-dav.  it  is  de- 
p!or:iblt'  that  a  man  with  a  narrow  outlook  such 
as  was  that  of  Sir  John  M(  Ktn/ie  should  have 
pion\"ered  the  land  legislation  of  the  earlv  nine- 
ties. The  political  spirit  was  so  •  emphaticalK 
radii'il  that  he  could  have  secured  land  settle- 
ment hasi'd  upon  principle  instead  of  compro- 
niis  ■.  When  his  Land  Act  was  under  discussion, 
certain  nvnih.  rs  (if  the  House  of  Representatives, 
amon_ 
Smith. 
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•   Mr>srs.  G.  W.  Russell.  G.  J. 
nin    r,  urged  that  the  clauses 
oi    (  'i '  'w  n    laiv  ;- 
the    ])rri(  Mli>\i;     If 
(•'!\'f    (il     wliether 
of    the    lease    was   21   or    (jc,c^    ^ear^. 
Minister  of  Lands  the  colon\    neei\((I 
erating  with  regard   to   leased 
term  of  the  lease  is  for  999 
the  ;  •  thousand  years,  bar 

one  year,  is  fix^  ant  equal  to  four  per 

r-nt.  per  annum  p^r  acre  upon  the  capital  value 
of   the    !and   at    the   date   the    lease   is   executed. 


Such  grotesque  legislative  folly  could  never  have 
passed  had  it  not  been  bound  up  in  the  same 
enactment  wdth  a  provision  for  securing  by  com- 
pulsory pun  base  any  areas  of  land  necessary 
for  the  closer  settlement  of  the  people 
upon  the  land  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
thousands  of  Crown  tenants  who  have  acquired 
lan<l  under  the  lease  in  perpetuity  or  ^or  the  999 
years  at  a  fixed  rental  should  covet  the  freehold 
of  their  holdings.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
capital  value  of  such  lands  has  increased  in  com- 
parison with  the  values  on  which  the  fixed  per- 
petual rental  is  based.  In  some  cases  land  upon 
which  a  fixed  rental  of  a  few  shillings  per  acre 
per  annum  is  due  without  variation  for  999  years 
is  now  worth  over  a  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  or 
o\.r  twenty  times  the  value  which  forms  the 
l)i>!s  !or  tac  annual  rental  charge.  The  conser- 
\aii\r  (dasses  in  the  colony  have  persistently 
incited  these  Crown  tenants  to  seek  the  power 
from  Par'.iament  to  convert  their  leasehold  title 
into  a  freehold.  There  is  a  contest  to  be  waged 
between  those  who  advocate  the  sacrifice  of  the 
national  interest  in  the  title  to  these  leased  Crown 
lands,  and  those  who  believe  that  not  another 
acre  of  the  Crown  lands  of  the  colony,  whether 
alreadv  leasnl  or  iidi  vet  suiTeyed  or  leased, 
should  pass  from  the  national  ownership.  This 
issue  is  up  for  settlement.  There  are  those  who 
think  the  freeholders  may  win  on  a  division  if 
taken  next  session.  Some  confusion  exists  in 
this  colony,  and  anyone  elsewhere  who  is  taking 
an  interest  in  the  growing  importance  which  the 
land  tenure  question  is  assuming,  may  be  par- 
doned for  being  uncertain  as  to  what  is  the  real 
present  issue.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  those  who 
are  supporting  the  leasehold  system  of  dealing 
with  the  Crown  lands  of  the  colony  are  not  making 
an  attack  upon  existing  freehold  titles.  They  rea- 
lise that  hope  of  success  for  such  a  policy  within 
a  i;rncrat!on  would  be  futile.  Thev  take  a  prac- 
tii  al,  anrl.  1  thint,  dn  unanswerably  strong  posi- 
tion. Amongst  the  ranks  of  the  defenders  of  the 
leasehold  are  single-taxers,  but  all  of  them  do  not 
endorse  the  single  tax  system  of  taxation.  All 
theories  have  been  laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  the  adoption  of  a  principle  as  a  basis  for 
dealing  with  th^  remnant  of  the  National  Estate, 
and  insisting  that  the  lands  already  leased  shall 
n  a  li\  any  means  be  con\-erted  into  any  title, 
li.'c!h)I(l  or  otherwise,  which  will  result  in  their 
rising  to  be  a  source  of  annual  revenue  to  the 
jirople  of  the  colony.  It  is  at  this  point  where 
the  landowning  classes  whose  political  instincts 
have  e\cr  been  conserv^ative  to  the  point  of  ex- 
treme selfishness,  are  in  conflict  with  those  who 
are  known  as  the  "  leaseholders  "  in  the  contro- 
versy now  being  waged  in  New  Zealand.  The 
leasehold  advocates  are  those  who  are  taking  a 
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national  view  of  the  land  question,  while  the  free- 
hold advocates  are  the  advocates  of  individualism. 
We  claim,  as  leaseholders,  that  all  the  facts  jus- 
tify our  position.  Let  me  briefly  name  a  few  of 
the  more  striking  facts  which  we  urge  as  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  our  attitude. 

The  Land  laws  of  this  colony  provide  for  three 
tenures  so  far  as  CroM'n  lands  are  concerned. 
The  three  tenures  are  as  follows:  — 

(i)  Cash,  in  which  one-fifth  of  the  purchase- 
money  is  paid  down  at  once,  and  the  re- 
mainder within  thirty  days.  The  final 
title  is  not  given  until  certain  improve- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  land. 

(2)  Lease  with  a  purchasing  clause,  at  a  5- 

per-cent.  rental  on  the  value  of  the  land  ; 
the  lease  being  for  twenty-five  years, 
with  the  right  to  purchase  at  the  original 
upset  price  at  any  time  after  the  first 
ten  years  and  within  twenty-five  years, 
or  to  convert  into  a  lease  in  perpetuity 
(3rd  tenure). 

(3)  Lease  in  perpetuity,  at  a  rental  of  4  per 

cent,  on  the  capital  value. 
The  present  land  laws  have  been  in  force  since 
the  ist  November,  1892,  and,  therefore,  the  re- 
turns of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Survey  for 
the  year  ending  31st  March,  1903,  in  respect  of 
lands  the  tenure  of  which  is  optional,  will  give  a 
fair  idea  of'  that  tenure  most  favoured  by  the 
public.     The  figures  are:  — 

1.  Cash  :    134  selections,   16,747  acres. 

2.  Occupation  with   right  of  purchase  :    403 

selections,  118,557  acres. 

3.  Lease     in     perpetuity:      285      selections, 

108,065  acres. 
The  total  number  of  Crown  tenants  under  all 
forms  of  tenures  on  31st  March,  1903,  was  nearly 
19,000.  The  area  of  lands  occupied  was  sixteen 
million  acres,  and  the  total  yearlv  rentals  amount- 
ed to  ;^340,ooo.  The  leasehold  lands  included 
in  these  figures,  which  are  held  by  the  tenants 
for  all  time,  as  distinguished  from  lands  held  on 
pastoral,  mining  or  other  terminable  tenures, 
aggregate  1,735,396  acres,  held  by  8952  tenants, 
and  producing  ;^i6i,472  annually  in  rents. 
Amongst  these  last  named  leaseholders  are  131 9 
tenants  holding  169,764  acres,  producing  annu- 
ally ;£7452  rentals,  whose  holdings  are  subject 
to  periodical  revaluations.  This  land  was  taken 
up  under  a  land  law  now  extinct.  The  remainder 
of  7633  tenants  holding  1,565,632  acres,  with  an 
annual  rent  roll  of  ;^i 54,020,  hold  their  lands  for 
999  years  at  a  fixed  rental  of  4  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital  value  of  the  land,  and  no  revaluation 
is  to  take  place  for  the  thousand  years.  The  con- 
troversy waging  just  now  centres  itself  around 
these  8952  tenants.  Many  of  them  covet  the 
freehold  and  have  the  hardihood  to  propose  that 


they  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  it  by  pay- 
ing an  amount  equal  to  the  valuation  of  their 
holdings  at  the  time  they  took  them  up,  although 
all  have  increased  in  value ;  many  have  increased 
heavily  in  value,  and  some  have  increased  their 
value  over  twentyfold.  Those  members  of  Par- 
liament with  whom  I  am  associated,  prominently 
am.ongst  whom  are  Messrs.  G.  Fowlds,  H.  G. 
fi^ll,  G.  Laurenson  and  W.  W.  Tanner,  resist 
this  proposal.  We  declare  that  if  the  conditions 
of  the  contract  entered  into  between  the  State 
and  these  tenants  are  to  be  broken,  the  lands 
must  be  offered  to  other  tenants  who  will  be 
prepared  to  occupy  them  for  their  productive 
value,  and  not  because  they  desire  to  traffic  in 
the  community  values  which  settlement  has,  and 
\\'ill,  continue  to  give  them.  If  the  freehold  of 
these  areas  is  to  be  parted  with  by  the  Crown 
they  must  be  offered  to  the  highest  bidder  in  the 
open  market.  Of  course  our  suggestion  that  the 
discontented  tenants  should  agree  to  this  course 
being  followed  is  rejected.  They  want  the  lands 
because  of  what  they  will  produce,  but  they  also 
want  the  present  value  of  the  land  which,  be- 
yond all  controversy,  belongs  to  the  people  of 
Xew  Zealand.  If  the  demand  of  these  Crown 
tenants   was  conceded  in  the  manner  asked   for 
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by  the  tenants,  it  would  be  an  act  of  robbery  so 
far  as  the  State  is  concerned. 

We  not  only  oppose  the  conversion  of  the  ex- 
^'iriL:  leaseholds  into  freeholds,  but  we  ask  that 
.i!i    (iiAvn  lands   remaining  shall   be   dealt   with 
exclusively  on  the  leasehold  system. 

The  total  area  of  the  lands  in  Xt-w  Zealand 
is  about  66.000.000  acres.  This  includes  fertile 
and  barren  lands.  36,000,000  acres  are  occu- 
pied under  all  tenures.  Of  the  balance,  mountain 
tops,  lakes,  etc.,  probably  cover  15,000,000,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  public  estate  capable  of  being 
dealt  with  by  Parliament  is  perhaps  twelve  mil- 
lion acres.  We  want  this  land  to  be  dealt  with 
on  the  leasehold  system  only.  The  colony  would 
receive  an  annual  rrnta]  from  this  source  which 
would    increase    as  irs    passed    and    re- 

valuation gave  the  .'^  share  of  community- 

created  values  in   the   form  (if   iniMeased  rentals. 
Higher  education  in   Xew  Zealand  to-dav  would 
languish   if   it    was   not   for  the   fact  that   ih<' 
venues  neces>aiy   iur   its  support  are  largely   ^ic 


ri\e(l  fr(jm  endowments  of  land  griii-ii  hy  the 
State,  and  which  are  dealt  witli  bv  the  Kducatiort 
authoriiic's  o.n  the  leasehold  s\stem.  The  cost  of 
Old  Age  Pensions  will  rctiularly  increase,  and  w^- 
claim  that  prudence  mv\  sound  economic  prin 
ciple  justifv  the  position  taken  \\\)  by  the  lease- 
hold advocates.  If  we  win.  the  annual  burden 
of  taxation  will  be  lightened  in  perpetuity,  and 
large  public  services  such  as  those  named  will 
not  lie  sparingly  i)ro\ide(l  tor.  as  is  likely  if  hard 
times  coir,!'  and  lhr\  are  depentle.nt  u]ion  annual 
votes. 

The  larger  issues  ot  single  tax.  the  amount  of 
the  IcUid  lax  le\  ied.  and  odiers.  are  matters  fr;- 
(lisciission  ;  but  the  principle  upon  which  acce> 
niav  be  IkhI  to.  and  iis;-  he  nia<le  of.  the  balance 
of  the  national  estate,  is  the  (aie  we  are  ])ressing 
upon  the  people's  attention  as  a  matter  of  ur- 
Z'-nc\  :  and  we  think  wt-  shall  succeed  in  jire- 
it  as  a  legac\  tor  ihis  and  sr.ccceding 
_._;i,  i.i'.!..>ns  til    New   Zealanders. 


IL- 


CANADA'S    METHODS 
AN    EXAMPLE 


J'liniiiving  tiiroiigh  Australasia  for  the  next 
^■^  •■"  ni.  nihs  on  a  leciuring  tour  in  the  interests 
t 'hurch  he  re|ir.'M-nts  i-,  tlie  l\e\.  l-',g.r'on 
"i'anig.  a  inisMonar\  wlm  iia-  sjieni  \ears  nl  wmk 
among  tiie  reel  men  of  Canaila  in  the  ser\ii-<-  d! 
tile  Methodist  connexion.  ]!-■  is  a  man  much 
aliov-  the  ordinarv  in  intelligence,  a  lecturer  of 
a  \<:\\  high  order,  an  author  whose  main  liook> 
on  niissionarv  work  read  like  romances  ami 
which  ha\e  <n\<\  more  readiU  than  anv  uthrr 
missioiiarx  hooks  e\cr  written  a  Canacjian  b\ 
l)irth.  idled  with  a  strong  belief  in  the  excellence 
and  the  possibilities  of  his  country.  You  hear 
him  speak,  and  the  story  lu  t(  lis.  simple  and 
straightforward,  appeals  to  your  reason.  You 
get  into  conversation  with  him.,  and  as  he  quietly 
tells  you  fact  after  fact,  you  feel  .is  if  \riu  were 
trans|)lanted  to  Canada,  and  want  to  siax  there. 
He  has  departed  from  his  native  land  seven 
times  to  lecture  in  Great  Britain.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  roiii(  rns  hinisi-lf  with  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  does  not  in  any  way  attempt  to  pose  as 
an  emigration  agent,  the  Canadian  High  Com- 
missioners, Lord  Strathcf)na  anfl  Sir  Charles 
'I  upper,  have  referred  to  jiim  as  the  best  emigra 
tion  agent  Canada  h.is  ever  known.  Through 
h«;aring  his  .story  of  Canadian  life,  thousands  of 
men  and  women  have  left  Great  Britain  to  settle 
on  Canada's  fertile  tracts  of  country. 

To-day  the  eyes  of  Australasia  are  turned  long- 
ingly towards  Canada.  The  cabled  reports  of  the 
steady  stream  of  emigrants  crowding  in  through 


OF    LAND    SETTLEMENT: 
TO    AUSTRALASIA. 

'1-  !  Lilies  liil  us  with  em  \ .  1  lie  newspaper 
]u-  ss  all  oxer  Australasia  is  holding  up  the  home 
lit'  ■■  .)ur  i,ai!\  ot  the  Snows  "  as  an  example  lo  be- 
followed.  Our  eyes  turn  from  the  eager  crowd  of 
honn-  seekers  to  our  own  stagnant  population, 
and  to  our  huge  areas  which  lack  people. 
SureK  there  is  some  solution  to  our  problem, 
X'liong  the  thdusands  setting  out  from  the  old' 
world  !<►  lind  fresh  homes,  so  few  turn  our  way. 
S<i  I  called  on  Mr.  \'oung,  thinking  that  ''Review 
ot  Reviiws  rea(l<rs  would  be  interested  to  hear 
at  tirsl  hand  what  he  had  to  sav  about  it.  1  will 
let   him  speak  for  himself. 

■  \'es.'  .Mr.  Young  said,  (piieiK  and  convinc- 
ingly, "Canada  knows  how  to  attract  population. 
We  have  laml  and  want  it  settled.  North  of 
l.akr  Superior  alon<  we  ha\e  fourteen  millior>- 
acre.s  ol  sj)lendid  l.nid.  [he  Provinces,  of  course, 
ha\e  their  own  land  laws,  but  the  Territorial 
land,  which  includes  country  not  organised  into 
Provinces,  is  controlled  by  the  Dominion  Go- 
\ernment.  Put  both  in  Provinces  and  Territory 
the  f.icilities  for  land  settlement  are  unsurpassed. 
Prnxinee  \ies  with  Proxince  to  attract  the  settler. 
Suiipose  a  man  gors  ,,ui  to  ('anada  and  wants  to- 
l)u\  land  outright,  he  can  do  so  at  from  5s.  am 
acre  upwards,  according  to  localitv.  But  if  he 
does  not  wish  to  buy,  perhaps  not  having  the 
capital  to  invest,  the  Government  will,  if  he  be  a 
bona  fide  settler,  and  over  21  years  of  age,  give 
him  a  free  grant  of  160  acres,  with  a  privilege  of 
a  free  grant  of  the  next   160  acres,  if  it  be  open- 
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on  the  condition  that  he  puts  a  certain  amount  of 
work  into  it  for  five  years.  But  he  pays  no 
money.     The  320  acres  are  his,  free. 

'■  A'notlier  advantage  we  offer  is  this.  The  Go- 
vernment will  sell  to  a  company  any  amount  of 
land  at  5s.  an  acre,  the  Go\ernment  doing  all  the 
sur\  eys.  To  quote  an  actual  case,  a  company  a 
little  time  ago  took  up  over  a  million  acres,  made 
certain  improvements,  and  put  a  small  house  on 
each  160  acres,  advertised  it,  and  it  was  eagerly 
grabbed  up  at  a  much  higher  price.  The  com- 
pany doubled  its  money,  and  put  on  the  land  a 
desirable  class  of  settlers,  who  all  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  The  Government  is  determined  to 
fill  up  the  country  and  to  make  its  money,  not  out 
of  the  sale  of  the  land,  but  out  of  the  accumu- 
late<l  wealth  of  the  people.  It  thoroughlv  be- 
lie\es  in  the  principle  that  it  pays  to  cover  the 
Dominion  with  thriving  settlers,  and  that  if  this 
be  done  wealth  will  flow  into  its  coffers.  When 
it  has  the  people  settled,  it  builds  roads,  rail- 
ways, and  school-houses,  and  makes  the  people 
feel  contented  and  at  home. 

■•  Another  thing  the  Government  will  do  which 
has  largely  induced  settlement  in  Canada,  and 
that  is,  it  will  give  every  facility  to  a  man  and 
his  family  to  settle  close  to  one  another.  I 
know  of  cases  where  farmers  and  their  manv 
sons  are  so  settled,  happy,  large,  and  prosper- 
ous family  communities.  Even-  facility  is  given 
to  a  hard-working  man  ;  and  to  the  man  who  can 
only  begin  at  the  bottom,  no  countrv  gives  better 
facilities  for  getting  on.  If  a  young  fellow  wants 
to  go  to  Canada,  he  can  get  all  particulars  as  to 
the  location  of  land  offices  before  he  starts.  As 
soon  as  he  arrives  in  the  Dominion  he  can  go 
to  one  of  these  and  have  placed  in  his  hands  a 
list  of  farmers  who  require  labourers.  He  can 
make  his  selection,  and  will  get  from  15s.  a  week 
with  his  keep  if  he  be  a  green  hand,  to  j£i  or 
25s.  if  he  be  an  experienced  workman.  He  need 
not  be  in  the  country  twenty-four  hours  idle,  and 
he  can  at  once  start  to  save  money  with  the  idea 
of  settling  down  on  his  own  160  acres.  We  give 
the  same  facilities  to  miners,  and  help  them  to 
get  work  right  away.  We  do  not  want  the  dude, 
but  the  man  who  is  willing  to  take  his  coat  off 
and  work,  whoever  he  may  be,  we  welcome  and 
help.  We  can  put  one  hundred  million  men  on 
our  wheatfields,  and  then  they  won't  be  as  thick 
as  they  are  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

"  Xow,  wherever  I  go  in  Great  Biitain  and 
Ireland,  men  come  eagerly  asking  for  information. 
In  one  town  I  was  approached  after  a  missionary 
lecture,  and  asked  if  I  would  give  a  night  to  taJk 
to  300  men  who  wanted  to  emigrate.  But  I 
want  to  tell  you  some  say  they  are  afraid  to  go  to 
Canada  because  of  the  cold,  and  I  want  to  help 
such  to  find  a  climate  which  will  be  congenial  to 
them,'  and  while  T  am  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 


lanii  I  am  going  to  keep  my  eyes  open  to  see 
what  you  have  got  to  offer,  so  that  I  can  recom 
mend  them  to  come  here  if  the  outlook  is  good 
enough  for  them.  But  you  want  more  liberal  land 
laws  than  you  have  at  present.  It  will  be  useles.*^ 
for  me  to  tell  them  to  come  here  now.  Durinc 
the  short  time  I  was  in  New  Zealand,  mam 
people  asked  me  about  Canadian  facilities  for 
settlement.  One  man  in  Wellington  told  me  that 
he  had  vainly  tried  to  get  land,  that  he  had  bal- 
loted four  times  and  had  drawn  blanks  in  each 
case.  He  simply  cannot  get  land  to  settle  on. 
He  is  going  to  Canada  with  his  four  boys.  Since- 
I  have  been  in  Australasia  T  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  letters  asking  me  for  information- 
about  Canada,  but  what  can  I  say  to  men  irt 
Great  Britain  who  do  not  want  to  go  there?  I 
may  say,  '  W^ell,  here's  Australia  or  New  Zealand, 
with  large  areas  of  land  and  a  beautiful  climate,' 
but  vou  have  nothing  to  offer  the  thousands  of 
strong,  sturd\  fellows  who  are  anxious  to  come- 
and  make  a  home  for  themselves,  and  build  up- 
your  countrv.  If  you  people  out  here  are  going 
to  take  your  position  among  the  nations  in  point 
of  population,  and  if  you  are  going  to  get  your 
share  of  the  emigrants  who  are  pouring  out  of 
the  old  world,  you  must  alter  your  land  laws  and 
make  provision  for  them.  I  am  a  Briton  to  the 
backbone.  I  do  what  I  can  because  I  love  the 
nation,  and  I  am  anxious  that  in  this  beautiful 
country  you  should  get  your  share  of  what  you 
really  deserve." 

One  knows  that  Mr.  Young's  kindly  criticism  of 
us  is  true.  We  have  nothing  to  offer  to  stran- 
gers. We  cannot  even  get  our  own  young  men 
settled  on  the  land,  to  say  nothing  of  giving 
homes  to  others.  Why  cannot  our  State  Govern- 
ments either  hand  o\-er  the  land  to  bona  fide  set- 
tlers, as  is  done  in  Canada,  or,  if  a  leasehold 
system  be  preferred,  let  men  take  the  land  up 
and  charge  no  rent  to  them  for,  say,  five  years, 
until  they  had  thoroughly  got  on  their  feet? 
Huge  tracts  of  land  lie  adjacent  to  our  main 
lines  of  railway,  untilled,  little  used.  This  should 
be  secured  and  thrown  open  for  immediate  set- 
tlement. Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  land  remain 
to  be  opened  up.  A  policy  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Canada,  undertaken  at  once,  would  in 
five  vears  transform  the  face  of  the  country,  give 
our  sons  homes,  and  turn  the  tide  of  E^uropean- 
emigration  Australasiawards. 

Mr.  Young  will  be  in  the  States  till  December, 
and  in  addition  to  his  lecturing  work  on  behalf 
of  missionary  enterprise  will  glean  from  the 
State  Governments  all  the  information  he  cart 
about  our  resources  and  facilities  for  settlement, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  he  leaves  they 
may  have  so  amended  their  land  laws  that  he 
may  be  able  to  direct  the  feet  of  thousands  of 
home  seekers  to  our  shores. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


DR.    JAMESON,    PRIME   MINISTER    OF    THE    CAPE.* 


By   W.    T.    Stead. 


'"  It  is  remarkable,"  said  one  of  them,  "  to  note 
the  extraordinary  self-control  and  self-develop- 
ment of  the  new  Premier.  It  is  less  than  four 
years  since  he  was  elected  to  the  House.  For 
the  first  session,  although  his  appearance  in  the 
Assembly  was  the  signal  for  a  storm  of  abuse, 
Dr.  Jameson  sat  absolutely  still.  He  never 
opened  his  mouth.  He  listened  imperturbably 
to  the  Bondites  ringing  the  changes  upon  the 
iniquity  of  the  Raid,  and,  like  Brer  Rabbit,  kept 
on  '  sayin'  nuffin,'  but  put  in  a  great  deal  of 
thinking.  In  the  second  session  he  made  his 
debut  as  a  Parliamentary  speaker  by  one  of  the 
frankest  admissions  of  being  at  fault  that  ever 
man  made. 

"THE  ABOMINABLE   RAID." 

"  He  referred  to  '  the  abominable  Raid,'  which 
no  one  could  defend  and  which  everyone  de- 
plored. He  uttered  no  word  of  defence,  excuse 
or  apology,  but  he  asked  them  to  get  on  to  the 
business  of  the  present,  which  concerned  the 
prospects  of  the  future,  instead  of  perpetually 
harping  upon  a  blunder  which  he  regretted  as 
much  as  anyone,  and  for  which  he  had  already 
made  such  expiation  as  the  courts  of  his  country 
prescribed.  Beyond  that  manly  appeal,  which 
alas  !  fell  on  deaf  ears,  he  spoke  but  little.  He 
had  a  sort  of  archidiaconal  manner,  which  did 
not  fit  in  very  well  with  Parliamentary  debate- 
But  he  applied 'himself  steadily  to  his  busin-ess, 
and,  as  a  result,  in  the  third  session  he  had 
made  sufficient  progress  to  be  chosen  as 
leader  of  the  Progressives.  As  leader  he 
had  more  practice  in  speaking,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  general  election  that  we  dis- 
covered what  progress  he  had  made  in  the 
art  of  oratory  and  the  control  of  audiences. 
Practice,  they  say,  makes  perfect,  and  Dr. 
Jameson   had  no    end    of    practice.       For    five 

♦The  first  portion  of  this  sketch  appeared  in  our  May 
number. 


months  he  was  perpetually  on  the  stump.  North, 
south,  east  and  west,  wherever  a  public  meeting 
was  to  be  addressed  that  could  be  reached  by 
railway,  motor-car  or  Cape  cart,  there  was  Dr. 
Jameson  to  be  found  talking  in  the  most  straight- 
forward fashion  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men^natives,  British,  Dutch.  Wherever  citizens 
were  gathered  together  he  was  always  on  the 
spot.  Even  his  opponents  could  not  deny  the 
earnestness  of  his  appeals.  His  friends  mar- 
velled at  the  transformation  of  the  archdeacon. 
He  had  been  accused  of  a  certain  lethargy.  He 
stood  revealed  as  a  perfect  demon  of  electoral 
activity.  He  had  been  a  slow  and  somewhat 
indifferent  speaker.  He  now  held  the  close  at- 
tention of  great  audiences  for  seventy  minutes 
at  a  stretch,  making  long  speeches  without  a 
single  note,  which  were  printed  as  delivered, 
without  the  aid  of  any  reportorial  dressing  up. 
The  Doctor  was  said  to  be  hasty  in  temper,  but 
on  the  platform  he  was  never  put  out.  In  the 
Caucus  he  was  the  blandest  and  most  concilia- 
tory and  most  moderate  of  men.  In  other  words, 
we  discovered,  long  before  the  election  closed, 
that  instead  of  being  a  mere  pis  aller,  we  had 
in  Dr.  Jameson  a  political  leader  of  altogether 
unexpected  ability.  He  is  far  and  away  the  best 
educated  man  in  the  Houses.  Since  Mr.  Merri- 
man  was  defeated,  there  is  no  one  to  compare 
with  him  for  range  of  reading  and  extent  of 
general  information.  He  is  a  pillar  of  strength 
to  us,  and  we  are  as  much  surprised  as  gratified 
at  the  discovery  that  he  is  likely  to  eclipse  his 
own  record  as  a  doctor  and  an  administrator  by 
his  new  career  as  Premier  of  the  Colony." 

So  much  by  way  of  introduction  fro-n  a  de- 
voted supporter  and  influential  colleague,  to 
whom  I  applied  for  information  as  to  how  Dr. 
Jameson  was  framing  in  what,  I  must  confess, 
seemed  a  somewhat  uncongenial  role  of  party 
manager  and  head  of  a  Cabinet.  Now  for  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Jameson  himself. 
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TO  CABRY  OUT  RHODES'  POLICY. 

"■  You  see  me  here,'"  said  the  Doctor,  as  he 
srttled  himself  in  the  chair  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
■'  simplv  and  solely  because  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
<-arry  out  the  policy  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  And  I  feel 
that  in  helping  to  carry  the  Colony  for  the  Pro- 
gressive cause,  I  have,  as  one  of  the  executors 
■of  Mr.  Rhodes's  trust,  done  the  best  I  could 
possibly  have  done  to  give  effect  to  the  aspira- 
tions defined  in  his  last  will  and  testament.  The 
work  is  not  very  congenial  to  me.  I  ought,  for 
m*y  health's  sake,  to  go  off  for  a  few  months' 
holiday.  Instead  of  which  I  am  just  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  Session  with  a  narrow  majority,  a 
furious  Opposition,  a-nd  a  scratch  team  of 
amateurs,  of  whom  I  am  the  chief,  to  carrj-  on 
the  fiovernment  of  the  country.  But  notwith- 
standing all  these  draw'backs  we  are  going 
ahead.' 

'■  \\Vre  \()u  not  surprised  at  the  victory  which 
you  have  gained ?' 

"  Xot  in  the  least.  The  Colony  is  sound  u])on 
this  question,  and  so  devoted  to  the  principle 
that  thev  have  even  accepted  me,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, laughing.  "  I  handicapped  them  bacily,  no 
nloubt,  or  at  least  my  opponents  thought  I  did, 
for  they  made  my  iniquities  the  chief  staple  of 
their  speeches.  But  we  carried  fifty  seats  against 
their  forty-five,  and  after  the  election  one  of  their 
men  came  over  to  our  side,  so  that  we  have  a 
majority  of  seven  in  a  House  of  ninety-five — 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  majority  of  nearly  fifty 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Considering 
the  flifficulties  under  which  we  laboured,  that  was 
-ii  very  decisive  result." 

"What  difficulties?" 

THE   CONSTITUTION   AND   THE   CHINESE. 

■■  First  and  foremost,  my  own  shortcomings. 
Secondly,  the  fact  that  we  had  blundered  in  de- 
manding the  su.spension  of  the  Constitution — a 
measure  which  we  now  see  was  unnecessary'. 
Thirdly,  there  was  this  Chinese^  business.  We 
-annot  interfere  with  the  domestic  policy  of  the 
Transvaal.  We  are  against  having  the  Chinese 
in  (lur  (dlony,  but  the  Bond  made  any  amount  of 
capital  against  us  on  the  subject,  especially 
nmong  the  coloured  voters.  It  is  quite  surpris- 
inir  the  zeal   for  the  Kaffir  which   the   Bond  de- 


veloped during  the  election.  The  Kaffir  almost 
ceased  to  b^  in  their  eyes  a  mere  instrument  of 
production.  He  was,  if  not  quite  a  man  and  a 
brother,  at  least  a  citizen  whose  vote  was  worth 
as  much  as  a  white  man's,  and  they  played  up  to 
the  Kaffir  gallery  in  fine  style.  We  lost  a  seat 
or  two  as  the  result,  but  we  got  our  majority 
all  the  same.  Then  you  must  remember  that 
the  majority  which  we  have  secured  is  very  dif-  J 
ferent  from  the  previous  Progressive  Party.  All 
our  members  have  taken  a  pledge." 
•  "  Ye.s,"  I  said,  laughing ;  "  T  was  told  that 
every  man-jack  of  your  party  is  pledged  up  to  the 
eyes  to  vote  that  black  is  white  at  the  word  of 
command." 

THE    PARTY    PLEDGE. 

•  Xot  at  all,"  said  Dr.  Jameson  ;  "  the  pledge 
is  ver}'  simple,  and  it  is  only  given  to  his  con- 
stituents. Discipline  is  necessary,  especially 
when  the  majority  is  so  slender.  What  we  ask 
ever\-  candidate  to  do,  as  a  condition  of  being 
regarded  as  a  member  of  our  party,  is  to  promise 
to  vote,  on  Party  questions,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Party  in  Parlia- 
ment. But  this  pledge  is  limited  by  the  condi- 
tion that  if  anyone  should  object  to  vote  for  his 
Party,  he  will  immediately  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  his  constituents,  and,  if  they  do 
not  support  him  in  opposing  the  majority  of  his 
own  Party,  he  will  then  resign  his  seat.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  simple  pledge,  but  one 
which  will  undoubtedly  suffice  to  secure  dis- 
cipline, and  enable  us  to  act  with  much  more  con- 
fidence than  if  such  pledge  had  never  been  sug- 
gested." 

"  But  you  would  not  have  got  it  but  for  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  Dutch  who  aided  their  kins- 
folk in  the  war?" 

"  Von  mean  the  rebels,"  said  Dr.  Jameson, 
"  who  will  not  be  back  on  the  Register  for  two 
years  or  more.  No  doubt  that  helped  us.  It 
gave  us  our  chance.  But  that  was  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  game.  They  took  up  arms  to 
drive  us  into  the  sea.  We  took  away  their  votes 
for  a  season  to  give  us  a  chance." 

"  To  jerrymander  the  constituencies  so  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  Dutch  ever  to  return 
another  majority  ?" 
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A    REDISTRIBUTION    BILL. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Why  do  you,  an  Eng- 
lish Radical,  assume  that  every  Redistribution 
Bill  must  be  a  scheme  of  jerrymandering?  Are 
you  not  aware  that  at  the  preceding  election  the 
Progressives  polled  50,000  votes  and  more  as 
against  32,000  recorded  for  the  Bond,  and  yet 
were  left  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Assembly? 
There  are  constituencies  in  which  350  electors 
have  one  representative  all  to  themselves, 
whereas  in  other  places  the  proportion  is  one  to 
3000.  We  propose  to  change  that,  to  readjust 
seats,  not  by  any  means  in  arithmetical  propor- 
tion to  population — oh  dear  me  no,  we  are  far 
too  considerate  for  that — but  to  make  a  very 
modest,  tentative  beginning — which  will  have  the 
practical  effect  of  giving  us  three  seats  in  the 
Upper  House  and  six  in  the  Assembly — that  is 
to  say,  the  net  effect  is  likely  to  have  that  result. 
We  shall  probably  carry  nine  of  the  new  seats, 
as  against  three  which  the  Bond  will  hold.  That 
will  give  us  a  good  working  majority." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  temporary  disfranchisement  of  some  thou- 
sands of  Dutch  citizens,  in  order  to  pass  a  Re- 
distribution Bill  which,  will  double  your  majority 
and  enable  you  to  remodel  the  Constitution  at 
3'our  leisure?" 

THE    PRFX3EDENTS. 

'■  If  you  like  tO'  put  it  in  that  way  you  can. 
Earl  Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell,  when  they 
transferred  members  from  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum 
to  places  like  Manchester,  were  not,  I  suppose, 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  probability  that  the  new 
members  would  be  more  likely  to  vote  Whig 
than  those  who  sat  for  the  rotten  boroughs.  But. 
believe  me,  from  an  English  Radical  point  of 
view,  our  very  modest  measure  is  chiefly  open  to 
criticism  because  it  refuses  to  recognise  the  count 
of  noses  as  the  sole  basis  for  electoral  represen- 
tation. It  favours  the  country  districts  more  than 
the  towns.  And  we  have  laid  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  framing  the  new  scheme  of  redistribution, 
Avhich  a  Commission  is  to  draw  up  at  leisure,  that 
due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  other  considerations 
than  numbers,  and  that  if  possible  some  system 
of  cumulative  voting  should  be  provided  to  secure 
the  protection  of  minorities." 


"  Your  Dutchman  ventures  to  disagree  with 
you  as  to  what  is  best  for  South  Africa." 

"ALL    FOR    LOCAL    SELF-GOVERNMENT." 

"  Not  at  all,''  said  Dr.  Jameson.  ■"  We  are  all 
for  local  self-government.  We  are  for  Africa  for 
those  who  live  in  it,  and  although  we  do  not  talk 
about  eliminating  the  Imperial  factor,  we  have 
no  notion  of  being  bossed  from  Downing  Street. 
We  mean  to  keep  the  British  flag  flying." 

"  And  so  do  all  the  Dutch,"  I  interpolated. 
"  They  are  for  the  flag,  as  Canadians  and  Aus- 
tralians are  for  the  flag,  and  you  are  for  some- 
thing more.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

WANTED-A    LIVING    UNION    WITH    THE    EMPIRE. 

"  We  want  a  real  and  living  union  between 
South  Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  not  a 
mere  simulacrum  of  unity  which  would  be 
tolerated  for  the  sake  of  what  we  could  get  from 
it,  and  repudiated  instantly  if  we  were  asked  to 
offer  any  quid  pro  qtio.  We  are  for  mutuality 
of  sacrifices." 

"  Which  must  be  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  and  to 
that  the  Dutch  will  agree  all  the  more  readily 
when  they  understand  it  is  voluntary  on  their 
part,  and  not  enforced  on  them  by  us  ?" 

"  I  am  all  for  voluntary  and  spontaneous  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  colonies.  Who 
wishes  to  force  them  ?  Not  I.  It  must  be  a 
union  of  hearts,  based  upon  the  consciousness  of 
mutual  interests.  We  love  the  Empire,  we  are 
proud  of  it.     The  Bond  Dutch  do  not." 

"  Considering  how  the  Empire  has  scourged 
their  kinsfolk  with  scorpions,  that  is  not  very  sur- 
prising.    You  can  never  win  love  by  coercion." 

"  Neither  can  you  maintain  society,  to  say 
nothing  of  Empire,  if  you  allow  unlimited  liberty 
of  private  rebellion,  which  was,  no  doubt,  the 
ideal  of  the  old  Boers  who  trekked  across  the 
Vaal  in  order  that  each  of  them  might  be  King, 
Lords  and  Commons  in  his  own  shanty,  none 
daring  to  make  him  do  anything  he  did  not  want 
to  do.  What  we  recognise  is  that  we  are  evolving 
a  wider,  a  higher,  and  more  complex  state  of 
political  organisation  than  the  ideal  of  the  voor- 
trekker,  and  in  that  vast  entity  which  we  call  the 
Empire  we  must  take  our  due  share  of  respon- 
sibility if  we  would  maintain  the  British  ideal  of 
liberty  and  self-government." 
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THE   BRITISH   IDEAL. 

"  The  British  ideal,"  I  replied,  "  is  that  each 
colony  to  which  self-government  has  been  con- 
ceded should  prove  its  loyalty  by  insisting  upon 
its  rights,  by — if  need  be — opposing  by  force  of 
amis  any  attempt  at  coercion  on  the  part  of  cen- 
tral rulers  who,  like  George  the  Third,  forget  the 
fundamental  principles  of  English  freedom." 

THE    LAST   ELECTION. 

"  How  did  the  voting  go  at  the  last  election  ?'' 
"  We  carried  the  whole  Eastiem  Province,  the 
whole  of  Bechuanaland  and  Griqualand  West,  and 
Cape  Town.  The  Bond  carried  the  centre  of 
the  Colony.  Of  twenty-four  uncontested  seats, 
seventeen  were  left  to  the  Bond.  In  the  con- 
tested seats,  we  polled  about  35,000  votes,  as 
against  21,000  given  to  the  Bond  candidates. 
Such  a  majority  is  tolerably  decisive,  even  though 
it  takes  no  account  of  independent  votes.  What 
emphasis  it  lacked  was  supplied  by  the  clean 
sweep  that  was  made  of  what  Lord  Randolph 
would  call  '  the  old  gang."  Sir  George  Sprigg, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Schreiner,  Mr.  Merriman  and  Mr. 
Sauer  have  no  seats  in  the  new  Assembly.  There 
is  not  a  single  ex-Minister  in  the  House  outside 
the  Progressive  ranks." 

"  And  you  will  now  proceed  to  trample  upon 
your  Dutch  fellow-citizens  in  the  sacred  name 
of  British  Ascendency?"  I  remarked. 

PLEDGED    TO    EQUAL    JUSTICE    AND   EQUAL    RIGHTS 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,"  said  Dr.  Jameson. 
"  Why  don't  you  put  all  that  rubbish  out  of  your 
head  and  look  at  facts.  We  are  pledged  up  to 
the  hilt  to  equal  justice  anl  equal  rights  for  all 
civilised  men.  It  is  the  Bond  which  stands  on 
the  platform  of  racial  supremacy." 

"  Humph !  The  zeal  of  the  Progressives  for 
equal  rights  is  probably  as  great  as  their  zeal 
against  Chinese  labour.  Both  are  in  the  pro- 
gramme, but  in  practice  " 

"  Well,  we  shall  see.  We  ask  for  no  privileges 
from  Britain  that  we  do  not  concede  equally  to 
our  Dutch  fellow-colonist." 

"  I  would  beg  you,"  he  remarked,  "  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  Bond  and  the  Dutch.  There 
are  ten  Dutch  members  among  the  supporters 
of  the  Government.  It  is  only  the  Bond  D  tch 
who  struggled  for  th^e  principle  of  racial  ascen- 
dency, and  utteriy  refuse  to  accept  the  i  rinciple 
3a 


of  equal  rights.  Now  the  Bond  Dutch,  on  the 
matters  of  education,  are  exactly  where  the  high 
Anglican  clergy  stand  in  England.  Their  idea  is 
that  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  should  run  the 
State  Schools,  which  are  maintained  in  equal  pro- 
portion by  school  fees  and  by  a  grant  from  the 
central  Government,  and  that  they  should  be 
saturated  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at- 
mosphere ;  and  that  they  should  be  controlled 
and  run  in  the  interests  of  their  particular  sect. 
Further,  they  are  against  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory education.  We  Progressives  have  at 
least  this  much  in  common  with  our  pro-Boer 
Radicals  at  home,  in  that  we  are  in  favour  of 
compulsory  education,  and  we  are  dead  against 
the  use  of  State  funds  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
sidising schools  which  are  conducted  and  con- 
trolled in  the  interests  of  a  single  sect." 

MAINTAINING    LIBERAL    PRINCIPLES. 

"  But  that  is  not  the  only  question  in  which 
you  will  find,  if  you  look  into  it,  that  the  Pro- 
gressives in  this  country  are  really  maintaining 
Liberal  principles  as  against  the  high  old  Tories 
of  the  landed  oligarchy  of  the  Dutch  farmers. 
We  are  in  favour  of  taxation  of  revenue  only. 
We  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  tax  upon  im- 
ported meat,  which  the  Bond  does  not  now  even 
venture  to  propose  to  restore.  We  also  reduced 
the  import  duties  on  flour  from  ;^5  to  jQ2  per 
ton,  and  on  wheat  from  jQ2  to  jQi  a  ton.  We 
have  also  granted  a  25  per  cent,  preference  on 
our  10  per  cent,  revenue  tariff  for  British  im- 
ports. And  we  stand  pledged  to  do  everything 
we  can  do  by  means  of  fiscal  legislation  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  I  replied,  "  but  hardly 
expected  it,  considering  the  enthusiastic  support 
you  gave  Mr.  Chamberlain's  false  move,  which 
has  wrecked  his  own  party  and  brought  his  own 
career  to  a  somewhat  humiliating  close." 

THE   PROGRESSIVE    PROGRAMME. 

"  We  shall  see  about  that,"  said  Dr.  Jameson  ; 
"  but  I  will  proceed  with  my  exposition  of  the 
Progressive  programme.  As  you  will  see,  it  con- 
tains fifteen  articles,  of  which  a  considerable 
number  may  be  regarded  as  common  ground — 
such  as  the  extension  of  railways,  the  reduction 
of  railwav  rates,  the  application  of  the  Employers' 
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Liability  Act  to  the  whole  Colony,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  proficient  agricultural  department.  To 
all  these,  I  presume,  the  English  Radicals  would 
have  no  objection ;  but  you  ought  enthusiasti- 
cally to  support  our  proposal  to  clap  a  smart 
excise  duty  upon  Cape  brandy.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Cape  wine  growers  are  free  to  manu- 
facture as  much  brandy  as  they  please,  and  sell 
it  without  paying  a  farthing  duty.  What  we  want 
to  do  is  to  put  a  tax  on  brandy  in  the  interests 
of  temperance,  as  well  as  of  sound  finance ;  for 
this  we  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  your  sym- 
pathy. We  are  also  in  favour  of  an  income  tax 
<m  dividends,  although  this  may  surprise  you,  as 
you  are  constantly  being  told  we  are  the  slaves 
of  De  Beers,  and  exist  solely  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  great  capitalists.  Another  article 
in  our  programme  is  the  prohibition  of  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  aboriginal  natives.  We  may  probably 
make  an  attempt  toi  pass  a  Truck  Act  which  will 
put  down  the  pernicious  practice  of  paying  work- 
men in  liquor.  Sometimes  workers  in  the  vine- 
yards get  part  of  their  wages  in  drink;  there  is 
no  Truck  Act  in  the  Colony,  On  all  these  points, 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  our  pro- 
gramme is  framed  upon  sound  Liberal  and  Pro- 
gressive lines ;  and  that,  when  it  comes  to  be  a 
question  between  the  Bond  Dutch,  who  are  es- 
sentially high  Tories,  and  the  Progressives,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  your  sympathy  and  sup- 
port." 

So  far  Dr.  Jameson.  We  sat  up  till  nearly  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  arguing,  declaiming  and 
dooming  each  other  to  the  direst  pains  anH 
penalties  for  our  treason  to  the  sound  principles 
of  British  loyalty.  Mine  is  the  loyalty  of  the 
Roundhead,  Dr.  Jameson  is  rather  of  the  school 
of  Montrose  and   Claverhouse.     And  it  is  upon 


the  bed-rock  question  of  what  constitutes  loyalty 
and  what  is  disloyalty  that  everything  turns. 

THE    FIRST    SPROUT    OF    THE    MILLENNIUM. 

If  Dr.  Jameson  can  but  convince  the  Dutch 
of  South  Africa  that  he  really  means  what  he 
says,  and  if  he  further  can  convince  himself  that 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  Colonial  Government  to 
maintain  its  rights  as  against  the  central  power, 
and  that  there  is  no  such  heinous  disloyalty  as 
disloyalty  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty 
and  self-government,  a  brighter  future  will  dawn 
upon  the  unfortunate  country  in  which  he  sees 
the  first  sprout  of  the  millennium. 

A   PEE8ONAL    TRIBUTE. 

O'f  Dr.  Jameson,  in  conclusion,  what  need  be 
added  beyond  a  last  word  of  tribute  to  his  inex- 
haustible charm  of  manner,  his  kindliness  of 
heart,  and  the  indomitable,  persistent  courage  of 
the  man?  "There  must  be  something  good  about 
that  wicked  man,"  said  an  excellent  Dutch  lady, 
"  when,  despite  all  his  crimes,  he  seems  to  com- 
mand so  much  love  and  devotion."  There  must 
be  some  sterling  metal  about  him,  otherwise  he 
would  never  have  survived  the  fiasco  of  the  Raid. 
Nothing  can  be  more  plausible  than  his  profes- 
sions. But  the  Dutch  remember  his  assurances 
to  Lob&ngula,  and  they  ponder  over  the  treachery 
that  hatched  the  Conspiracy  and  the  Raid.  Con- 
fidence is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  Dr.  Jameson 
will  have  to  give  many  signal  proofs  of  his  rec- 
titude of  purpose  and  vigour  of  resolution  before 
he  can  convince  the  Dutch  that  he  really  means 
to  treat  them  the  same  as  if  they  were  Britons, 
and  that  if  in  the  whirligig  of  time  they  should 
in  turn  secure  a  majority,  he  will  not  grudge 
them  the  exercise  of  the  same  liberty  and  the 
same  rights  that  he  is  claiming  for  himself  to- 
day. 
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Russia  possesses  very  few  conspicuous  and 
seemingly  no  great  men  at  the  beginning  of  one 
of  the  most  fateful  periods  of  her  checkered  his- 
tory. At  home,  the  thinki-ng  and  the  working 
classes  live  in  a  continuous  ferment  of  passive 
resistance  to  the  daily  manifestations  of  bureau- 
cratic authority — a  ferment  much  too  intense  and 
widespread,  it  would  seem,  to  be  amenable  to  the 
palliative  or  coercive  measures  hitherto  employed 
against  it  with  success.  Abroad,  a  series  of  com- 
plications has  arisen  which  threatens  to  under- 
mine the  paramount  position  occupied  by  Russia 
in  the  hierarchy  of  nations  for  over  a  decade  ; 
and  as  yet  the  men  capable  of  steering  the  ship 
of  state  clear  of  both  or  either  of  these  dangers 
have  not  come  to  the  front.  Dexterous  and  con- 
scientious officials  are,  indeed,  numerous  enough 
at  the  apex  of  the  social  pyramid,  but  tliey  are 
mostly  individuals  to  whom  uniforms,  ra-nk  and 
decorations  impart  the  appearance  of  intellectual 
or  administrative  talents  which  many  of  them  in 
reality  sadly  lack. 

REPRESSION    OF    THE    BUEEAUCRACT. 

From  this  striking  fact,  however,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  draw  the  inference  that  there  are 
no  master  spirits  among  a  people  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions.  There  may  be,  un- 
doubtedly there  are,  many  men  of  superior  parts, 
possibly  more  than  one  individual  of  real  genius, 
who,  under  such  circumstances  as  prevail  in  the 
United  States,  France  or  England,  would  be  able 
and  ready  to  take  the  tide  in  the  affairs  of  their 
country  at  the  flood.  But  in  Russia,  it  is  affirmed, 
they  are  condemned  to  obscurity.  The  imper- 
sonal system  of  bureaucracy  acts,  people  com- 
plain, as  a  scythe  cutting  off,  as  ft  were,  the 
heads  of  those  who  rise  above  the  low  level  of 
the  average  ishinovnik,  or  official.  For  the  man 
who  has  not  donned  the  state  uniform  in  his 
youth,  and  been  duly  ground  in  the  adm.iaistra- 
tive  mill,  even  though  he  were  a  Bismarck  and  a 
Napoleon  combined,  there  is  no  legal  avenue  to 
power  or  influence.  He  is  condemned  to  inac- 
tivity and  silence  under  pains  and  penalties, 
which,  during  the  past  few  weeks,  are  understood 
to  have  been  intensified.  His  whole  duty  is  to 
hearken  and  obey;  his  greatest  crime  to  criticise 
or  oppose  those  whom  chance  or  seniority  has 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  These 
are  plain  facts  which  almost  every  Russian  will 
avr>v  ;  whether  the  principles  underlying  them 
are  sound  or  the  reverse  is  a  question  which  I  am 
not  now  roncerned  to  discuss.  Instances  of  how 
the  system  works,  eliminating  from  the  lists  every 


gifted  man  who  lacks  the  hall-mark  of  bureau- 
cracy, are  numerous.  Two  will  suffice  as  illus- 
trations. In  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  Russia  has 
for  ages  suffered  from  a  dearth  of  men  uniting 
the  breadth  of  view  which  learning  bestows  with 
the  apostolic  zeal  whose  source  is  religion.. 
Hence  sectarians  of  every  shade  of  opinion  and 
almost  every  conceivable  rule  of  life  h^ve  drawn 
scores  of  thousands  of  religious  souls  away  fronti^ 
the  orthodox  Church.  At  last  a  true  apostle 
arises  in  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  a  man 
of  spotless  life,  of  natural  and  fervid  eloquence,, 
free  from  pedantry,  burning  with  zeal  for  his  fel- 
low-men—a sort  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  of  the 
masses.  His  word  is  a  magnet  to  draw  men ; 
thousands  flock  round  him,  a  keen  interest  is 
awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the  lowest  members, 
of  society  in  religion,  morality  and  clean  living. 
But  as  Father  Petroff  was  considered  to  have 
left  the  traditional,  narrow  groove,  to  have 
neglected  to  accumulate  the  cut-and-dried  phrases 
in  which  his  brethren  have  been  wont  to  deal  for 
centuries,  his  light  was  suddenly  put  under  a 
bushel,  and  he  was  forbidden,  a  few  months  ago,.; 
ever  to  deliver  an  address  to  the  people  again 
unless  it  had  first  received  the  approval  of  his 
superiors. 

HOW  ORIGINAL  THINKERS  ARE  TREATED. 

Another  instance  is  the  marshal  of  nobility  of 
the  province  of  Orel,  M.  Stakhovitch.  A  m3n 
of  immense  capacity  for  work,  of  high  adminis- 
trative ability,  of  varied  reading  and  of  moderate 
views,  he  would  in  any  other  country  of  Europe  ^ 
have  long  ago  taken  his  place  as  the  chief  of  the.i 
Conservative  party.  In  Russia,  where  there  are 
no  political  parties,  he  is  regarded,  and  indeecfj 
treated,  as  an  incorrigible  radical,  whose  ideas 
are  subversive  and  whose  influence  is  pernicious. 
His  work  in  the  zemsivo,  or  district  council,  ex-" 
cited  the  admiration  of  all  who  desire  to  see 
that  popular  institution  develop  into  a  legally 
recognised  form  of  local  autonomy.  The  district 
council  which  he  set  himself  to  revive  was  but  a 
skc-leton  a  few  years  ago ;  yet  in  a  very  short' 
time  he  had  imparted  the  breath  of  life  to  the 
dry  bones,  and  the  zemsivo  thereupon  improved 
existing  schools,  created  new  ones,  adopted  mea- 
sures against  disease,  alcoholism,  ignorance,  and" 
petitioned  the  Government  to  extend  its  power  or 
else  to  continue  the  good  work  on  the  same  lines. 
But  M.  Stakhovitch  ruined  his  career  and  imme- 
diately damagerl  his  cause  by  an  act  which 
would  be  judged  less  harshlv  abroad  than  ift 
Russia  ;    he  delivered  an  eloquent  speech  before 
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the  missionary  congress  on  liberty  of  conscience, 
believing  that  without  that  liberty  neither  Chris- 
tian nor  other  missionaries  have  much  chance  of 
converting  a  benighted  people.  But  the  theme 
is  tabooed  in  Russia,  the  thesis  is  condemned, 
and  M.  Stakhovitch  gave  great  umbrage  to  the 
official  world  by  his  temerity.  He  was,  however, 
at  once  elected  marshal  of  the  nobility,  and  in- 
vested with  all  the  powers  which  his  fellow-sub- 
jects were  able  to  confer  upon  him.  But  the  ut- 
most they  enable  him  to  achieve  is.  to  mend  the 
rural  roads,  appoint  rural  doctors,  suggest  the 
names  of  school  teachers,  and  have  statistics 
gathered,  sifted  and  published.  Stakhovitch's 
qualities,  however,  may  be  measured  by  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that  he  has  not  only  gained  promi- 
nence independently  of  State  service,  but  that 
his  name  is  known  from  one  end  of  the  empire 
to  the  other. 

THE  EISPJ  AND  FALL  OF  WITTE. 

Serghei  Yulyevitch  Witte  was  a  minister  of  this 
type,  a  daringly  original  thinker  who  despised  the 
pedantries  of  officialdom,  thirsted  fox  achieve- 
ment, and  could  not  content  himself — as,  indeed, 
what  genuine  statesman  ever  could? — with  com- 
mand of  a  mere  segment  of  the  administrative 
circle,  which  he  figures  to  himself  as  a  wheel  in 
movement.  He  held,  and  holds,  that  all  depart- 
ments of  the  administration,  all  measures  of  each 
ministry,  all  official  acts  and  edicts  on  which  the 
weal  of  the  empire  to  any  extent  depends,  should 
be  co-ordained  to  the  one  end.  And  as  it  was 
impossible  to  attain  this  object  by  the  formation 
of  a  responsible  Cabinet — inasmuch  as  an  institu- 
tion of  that  kind  would  smack  of  constitutional- 
ism— he  sought  to  compass  it  by  influencing  all 
his  colleagues  by  tightening  and  loosening  the 
strings  of  the  public  purse.  But  the  problem  was 
insoluble  ;  the  Russian  Gulliver  was  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  the  threads  of  the  pigmies,  and  if 
not  exactly  cast  into  outer  darkness,  was  thrust 
into  relative  obscurity. 

RUSSIA    NOT    EEADY    FOR    HIS    REFORMS. 

Any  task  to  which  he  set  his  hand  presupposed 
other  tasks  successfully  achieved,  and  those  other 
labours  depended  upon  the  goodwill  of  colleagues 
who  sometimes  held  views  and  pursued  aims  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  M.  Witte,  and  at  other  times 
simply  had  other  irons  in  the  fire  and  could  not 
give  their  attention  to  any  questions  of  reform. 
It  was  thus  that,  in  order  to  create  a  Russian  in- 
dustry, he  postulated  elementary  and  technical 
education  which  other  ministers  looked  upon  as 
a  formidable  solvent  of  the  whole  social  fabric 
of  the  empire.  One  of  the  worst  results  of  this 
one-sided  policy  of  the  government  acting  against 
Witte's  scheme  is  believed  to  be  the  creation  of 
a   proletariat  with   an  effective  organisation   and 


the  power  which  combination  gives,  but  lacking 
the  self-discipline,  the  moderation,  and  all  the 
other  correctives  which  are  found  in  the  same 
class  among  educated,  and  therefore  more  ad- 
vanced, peoples.  The  results  of  this  unfinished 
work  bid  fair  to  make  themselves  so  keenly  and, 
indeed,  so  painfully  felt  that  if  M.  Witte  only 
lives  long  enough  he  will  be  called  upon,  like 
the  magician  in  Goethe's  poem,  to  render  the 
spirits  harmless  whom  the  half-initiated  disciple 
conjured  up  and  set  at  work. 

Another  of  the  faults  of  the  late  finance  minis- 
ter lay  in  his  indifference  to  the  art  of  pleasing. 
Neither  by  nature  nor  by  choice  is  he  a  courtier. 
He  throws  his  loyalty — as  m.any  a  truly  devout 
person  puts  his  praying — into  his  daily  work. 
Thus  he  put  an  end  to  the  ruinous  fluctuations  of 
the  Russian  rouble,  introduced  a  gold  standard, 
recreated  the  State  bank,  created  an  industry 
which  passed  through  the  crisis  of  infancy  at  the 
time  of  his  fall,  built  the  most  extensive  railway 
in  the  world,  and  was  about  to  monopolise  for  the 
State  some  of  the  luxuries  and  necessities  of  life, 
while  educating  and  training  the  people  at  home 
and  maintaining  peace  abroad.  Probably  no 
more  grandiose  programme  has  ever  been  con- 
ceived in  Russia  since  the  days  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Exception  may,  indeed,  be  reasonably 
taken  to  some,  nay,  to  many,  of  the  schemes  it 
includes,  but  almost  everyone  hails  two  of  them 
with  unqualified  delight :  the  raising  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  ethical  standard  at  home  and  the 
preservation  of  peace  abroad. 

WITTE   AND   THE   FAR  EAST. 

Peace  with  foreign  states  abroad  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  M.  W^itte's  pro- 
gramme. Whatever  value  he  may  have  set  upon 
the  markets  of  Manchuria — and  he  certainly  es- 
timated foreign  trade  much  higher  than  any  of  his 
colleagues — he  would  not  have  risked  a  war  to 
acquire  them.  He  was,  indeed,  preparing  to  in- 
vade all  markets  by  degrees,  but  not  by  force. 
"  First,  let  us  supply  our  own  industrial  wants 
cheaply  and  well,  and  then  we  can  compete  with 
foreigners  abroad,"  he  remarked  to  me,  a  few 
years  ago.  "  But  we  must  not  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse,"  he  added. 

If,  therefore,  M.  Witte  had  been  in  the  posi- 
tion of,  say.  Prince  Gortchakof,  under  Alexander 
II.,  the  continuous  ferment  within  the  empire  and 
the  fateful  complications  without  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  successfully  avoided.  But 
even  at  the  height  of  his  power,  when  people 
spoke  of  him  as  almighty,  his  influence  was  re- 
stricted alm.ost  to  the  limits  of  his  own  ministry. 
His  opinion,  indeed,  was  often  asked  on  other 
matters  as  well,  but  it  was  very  seldom  followed. 
And  yet  there  was — nay,  there  still  is— no  other 
known  man,  be  he  minister  or  private  citizen,  in 
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Russia  who  is  as  competent  to  tender  advice  on 
all  the  Sphinx's  questions  put  to  the  Tsar's  Go- 
vernment to-day  as  is  M.  Witte.  Having  been 
asked  to  point  to  the  strong  man  of  Russia,  the 
political  pilot  capable  of  taking  command  of  the 
ship  of  State  during  a  critical  period  and  of  steer- 
ing it  safely  into  calm  waters,  I  feel  disposed  to 
say  that  that  man  is  M.  Witte.  Even  now  many 
of  those  who  were  his  implacable  enemies  so  long 
as  he  held  office  yearn  to  see  him,  not  merely 
restored  to  power,  but  promoted  to  a  position 
similar  to  that  occupied  by  Prince  Gortchakof 
half  a  century  ago. 

WILL   HE    AGAIN    TAKE    THE    EEIN8? 

That  Witte  worked  his  way  to  the  top  of 
the  hierarchical  ladder  by  dint  of  inborn 
force,  and  maintained  his  place  there  for 
a  considerable  time,  is  but  an  exception 
which  serves  to  bring  out  the  general 
rule  in  greater  relief.  And  that  rule  is  seen 
most  distinctly  in  operation  in  the  light  of  the 
suddenness  and  the  completeness  of  his  fall. 
After  having  rendered  great  services  to  the  State, 
and  while  working  at  the  execution  of  a  pro- 
gramme which  had  been  over  and  over  again  ac- 
cepted and  approved,  he  was  all  at  once  struck 
powerless,  owing  to  invisible  influences  which 
would  have  had  no  scope  if  the  bureaucracy  pos- 
sessed the  sense,  rare  among  Russians,  of  the 
substantial  unity  of  all  State  departments  and  of 
all  aims  of  government. 

If  an  official  of  M.  Witte's  worth  fell  a  victim 
to  such  secondary  car?es,  against  which  no  degree 
of  merit  avails,  what  chance,  Russians  ask,  have 
unofficial  persons  of  making  headway  against  the 
powerful  current  of  officialdom? 

BEZOBRAZOFF   RECOMMENDS    ALEXIEFP. 

It  may  be  well  that  considerations  of  this  kind 
moved  his  Majesty  the  Tsar  to  test  the  fitness  of 
a  number  of  outsiders  who  had  not  passed 
through  the  administrative  mill.  It  was  certainly 
a  generous  idea,  worthy  of  a  patriotic  monarch, 
and  had  there  been  any  effective  machinery  for 
executing  it,  might  have  been  fruitful  of  much 
good.  But,  in  default  of  a  regular  and  effective 
system  such  as  exists  in  other  countries,  the 
choice  of  the  new  men  was  left  pretty  much  to 
chance.  Among  the  half-dozen  outsiders  whose 
views  on  the  condition  of  the  nation  at  home  and 
abroad  were  asked  and  received,  not  one  had 
previously  given  any  proofs  of  his  fitness  to  go- 
vern or  advise.  One  of  them,  however,  M. 
Bezobrazoff,  concerning  whom  so  much  has  lately 
been  written  in  the  foreign  press,  recommended 
to  the  favourable  notice  of  his  Imperial  master 
the  man  who  is  by  many  regarded  as  Russia's 
born  leader  during  the  present  critical  period  of 


her  history.  That  man  is  Evghenyi  Ivanovitch 
Alexieff,  vice-admiral  of  the  navy  and  viceroy  of 
the  Far  East. 

Before  M.  Bezobrazoff's  visit  to  Manchuria, 
Admiral  Alexieff  was  known  as  a  conscientious 
and  hard-working  naval  officer,  such  as  Admirals 
Avellan  and  Skridloff  were  before  him.  But  be- 
yond this,  no  brilliant  feats  and  no  extraordinary 
career  were  expected  for  him.  Born  in  1843,  of 
an  Armenian  father  and  a  Russian  mother,  Alexieff 
received  the  ordinary  naval  education  and  train- 
ing, and  has  ascended  the  hierarchical  ladder  in 
the  usual  humdrum  way,  without  gaining  any 
greater  distinction  than  zeal  in  the  service  and  a 
pleasing  manner  in  social  relations  are  wont  to 
confer.  He  lacked  even  the  open  sesame  of 
nobility.  His  father  was  the  manager  of  the 
estate  of  Count  Modvinoff,  of  whose  family  one 
member  has  in  every  generation  served  the  State 
in  the  imperial  navy.  Encouraged  by  him,  young 
Alexieff  entered  the  Naval  School  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, an  institution  which  nowadays  receives  none 
but  the  sons  of  noblemen,  but  was  less  exclusive 
forty-four  years  ago.  His  mother,  a  Russian  lady 
and  a  member  of  the  orthodox  Church,  is  still 
living  in  the  government  of  Poltava,  in  southern 
Russia. 

Alexieff's  ambition  dates  from  his  school-days, 
and  comrades  of  his  assure  me  that  it  was  never 
limited  by  the  possibilities  of  the  career  he  had 
chosen,  but  soared  to  quite  imaginary  heights. 
In  this  respect  he  widely  differed  from  his  bro- 
ther, a  man  of  modest  aims  and  retiring  disposi- 
tion, who  is  now  an  obscure  officer  on  the  retired 
list.  Since  E.  I.  Alexieff  has  achieved  the  highest 
rank  which  the  Tsar  can  confer  upon  him,  legend 
has  woven  its  halo  around  his  name,  and  his  first 
and  only  feat  is  said  to  have  consisted  in  his 
spirited  treatment  of  two  British  warships  in 
1 88 1.  At  that  time  a  feeling  of  intense  bitter- 
ness marked  the  relations  of  England  and  Russia. 
Two  British  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Nagasaki, 
where  Alexieff  was  in  command  of  a  cruiser.  The 
British  vessels  were  manoeuvring,  intentionally  or 
unwittingly,  in  such  a  way  that  the  Russian 
cruiser  was  in  danger  of  getting  rammed.  Alex- 
ieff, standing  on  the  bridge,  suddenly  gave  orders 
that  all  guns  be  pointed  at  the  offending  vessel, 
and  at  the  same  time  signalled  to  its  commander 
that,  unless  he  desisted  then  and  there,  he  would 
order  his  gunners  to  open  fire.  Thereupon  the 
English  commander,  seeing  that  the  Russian 
meant  what  he  said,  promptly  took  the  frank 
warning  and  abandoned  his  evolutions.  The  Tsar 
Alexander  III.  afterwards  gracefully  expressed 
his  thanks  to  Alexieff,  and  gave  him  a  signal  mark 
of  his  approval. 

So  the  story  runs,  and  it  is  more  readily  be- 
lieved because  it  tallies  with  the  known  character 
of  the  man.     He  is  capable  of  exercising  a  won- 
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derful  degree  of  self-restraint  any  length  of  time, 
never  once  uttering  a  word  or  betraying  his  emo- 
tions by  a  gesture,  but  at  last,  and  with  great 
deliberation,  the  pent-up  passion  bursts  all  bounds 
and  sweeps  away  all  kinds  of  restraint.  As  a 
matter  of  sober  fact,  however,  the  characteristic 
story  is  authentically  told  of  Admiral  Crown,  who 
was,  in  truth,  the  Russian  dramatis  persona,  and 
not  Alexieff.  Alexieff  owes  his  promotion,  which, 
seeing  that  he  is  already  forty-three  years  in  the 
service,  can  hardly  be  termed  abnormally  rapid, 
to  his  qualifications  as  a  .naval  officer.  He  is 
clear-witted,  cold-blooded,  resourceful,  a  thorough 
gentleman  in  society,  and  a  popular  disciplinarian 
in  the  service.  He  keeps  his  subordinates  well  in 
hand,  is  noted  for  his  impartial  justice,  and  ex- 
erts a  beneficent  influence  over  his  bluejackets 
which  tends  to  bring  out  all  their  best  qualities.. 
Although  he  hates  laxity,  the  fibre  of  his  charac- 
ter is  singularly  free  from  that  cast-iron  rigour 
which  provokes  hatred  and  paves  the  way  to  in- 
subordination. 

A  CLEVEE,  ALERT  NAVAL  OFFIOEE. 

Alexieff  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  take 
command  of  his  first  ship,  the  "  Africa,"  which 
was  ever  afterward  one  of  the  best-kept  in  the 
Russian  navy.  Noticing  the  havoc  which  a  taste 
for  drinking  was  working  among  the  men,  he  in- 
troduced a  series  of  reforms,  based  upon  amusing 
and  interesting  games,  in  which  he  taught  them  to 
indulge  during  their  leisure  hours,  the  most  pro- 
ficient winning  prizes.  His  next  ship,  the  "  Ad- 
miral Korniloff,"  was  in  like  manner  kept  in  sucn 
apple-pie  order  as  to  excite  the  admiration  or  the 
envy  of  his  brother  commanders.  For  several 
years  Alexieff  resided  in  Paris  as  the  naval  at- 
tache of  the  Russian  Government,  and  it  was 
during  that  period  of  his  life  that  che  softer  emo- 
tions of  human  nature,  of  which  many  of  those 
who  know  him  best  declare  that  he  is  wholly  de- 
void, came  near  to  asserting  their  sway.  But  he 
finally  emerged  from  the  ordeal  unscathed,  as  it 
would  seem,  and,  to  the  delight  of  those  who 
affirm  that  he  lacks  a  heart,  has  remained  a 
bachelor  to  this  day. 

In  Paris,  Alexieff  improved  his  knowledge  of 
French,  and  showed  himself  dexterous  in  the 
management  of  affairs  and  gifted  with  consider- 
able diplomatic  tact,  self-possession,  and  self- 
reliance.  It  was  these  qualities,  and  not  any 
outburst  of  passion  in  Nagasaki,  that  gained  him 
the  post  of  commander  of  the  Pacific  Squadron 
in  1899,  which  had  been  well  filled  before — first 
by  Admiral  Hildebrand,  and  then  by  Admiral 
Skridloff.  The  Boxer  rising  in  China  offered 
Alexieff  a  further  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
tact,  self-mastery,  and  resourcefulness,  and  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  ended  his  career  as 
minister  of  the  marine  had  not  fate  brought  him 


in  contact  with  the  most  influential  of  all  the  out- 
siders, M.  Bezobrazoft',  who  had  gone  to  the  Far 
East  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  This  gentleman, 
not  yet  secretary  of  state,  came  under  the  charm 
of  Alexieff,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  original  but 
questionable  views  respecting  China,  Japan  and 
Korea,  and  finally  suggested  to  his  Majesty  the 
creation  of  a  viceroyalty,  and  proposed  Alexieff 
as  the  fittest  person  for  the  responsible  position. 
The  Tsar  accepted  the  idea,  and  Alexieff,  who,  in 
1 901,  had  been  appointed  adjutant-general,  was 
in  1903  made  viceroy.  Three  ministers  found 
themselves  unable  to  approve  the  new  institution 
or  the  new  man — General  Kuropatkin,  the  war 
minister,  and  the  most  distinguished  strategist  in 
all  Russia;  M.  Witte,  then  minister  for  finance; 
and  Count  Lamsdorff,  the  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. Ministers  in  Russia,  however,  have  but  a 
consulting  voice  in  the  highest  affairs  of  the  State, 
and  the  dissentient  voices  of  his  Majesty's  three 
advisers  were  in  this  case  disregarded.  And  not 
in  this  case  only.  Shortly  before  Christmas  Ad- 
miral Alexieff  forwarded  a  telegram  to  St.  Peters- 
burg requesting  the  Emperor  to  authorise  the 
mobilisation  of  the  Siberian  troops.  Again  the 
war  minister  demurred  and  pleaded  for  delay, 
but  the  permission  asked  for  was  unhesitatingly 
accorded.  The  viceroy's  influence  is  paramount. 
E.  I.  Alexieff  is  the  first  Russian  admiral  who, 
while  retaining  his  position  in  the  marine,  dis- 
charges the  duties  of  a  high — at  present  the 
highest — civil  office  as  well.  He  nominally  re- 
ceives an  annual  allowance  of  54,872  roubles,  but 
in  realitv  he  draws  100,000,  or,  say,  ;^i 0,000. 
The  highest  decoration  he  possesses  is  that  of  the 
White   Eagle. 

ms    LIMITATIONS. 

The  viceroy  looks  younger  than  he  is,  bearing 
lightly  the  weight  of  his  sixty  years.  His  long, 
flowing  beard,  burning  black  eyes,  with  an  occa- 
sional yellow  sheen,  and  his  somewhat  prominent 
nose,  bespeak  his  Armenian  extraction.  He  has 
had  no  classical  education,  no  experience  of  poli- 
tics, no  time  for  meditation,  and  little  taste  for 
history.  His  prominent  qualities  are  those  of  a 
clever  naval  officer,  and  it  is  in  this,  his  own 
special  sphere,  that  he  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  justify  the  high  hopes  which  the  bulk 
of  his  countrymen  repose  in  him ;  as  to  his  quali- 
fications for  political  diplomacy,  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  vast  territory  in  troublous  times, 
many  of  them  are  very  doubtful,  holding  that  he 
possesses  an  alert  mind  with  no  originality,  and 
that  the  source  of  his  strength  is  courage  and  self- 
mastery  rather  than  intellect  or  statesmanship. 
Unless  events  belie  their  forecast  and  he  rises  to 
the  emergency,  they  will  continue  to  assert  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past  and  present,  that  bureau- 
cracy in  Russia  is  incapable  of  producing  a  single 
strong:  man. 
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'O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 


The  cartoonists  still  devote  most  of  their  energies 
to  the  pictorial  history  of  the  Busso-Japanese  War. 
I  give  a  selection  from  the  papers  of  the  vari- 
ous nations,  some  friendly  to  the  Japanese,  some  to 
the  Bussians.  Of  course,  as  was  to  be  expected,  most 
of  the  French  papers  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situa- 
tion, and  in  England  the  Japanese  successes  are 
made  much  of.  In  Germany  and  America,  the 
papers  are  much  divided  in  opinion,  and  it  is  from 
them  that  the  best  cartoons  are  culled.  The  Jiji- 
Shimpo,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  papers  of 
Japan,  depicts  the  old  story  of  David  and  Goliatli 
up  to  date.  One  of  the  best  cartoons  of  the  war  ap- 
pears in  the  Italian  paper  II  Papagallo,  although  it  is 
rather  a  prophecy  of  what  is  expected  to  happen  than 
a  depiction  of  present  events.  The  quaint  English 
which  appears,  together  with  the  Italian  and  French 
beneath  the  cartoon,  is  somewhat  amusing.  Many 
of  the  cartoonists  give  England  the  credit  of  stirring 
the  Japanese  up  to  begin  war,  and  of  using  that 
country  merely  for  her  own  ends.  I  reproduce  a 
cartoon  from  the  Swiss  journal  NebdspaJter,  which 
takes  that  view.  Juqend  gives  the  German  view  t-f 
the  Russian  position  in  Northern  Korea.  Tlie 
Hindi  Punch's  cartoon  on  the  war,  althougli 
rather  out  of  date,  is  interesting  as  showing  Japan 
in  yet  another  guise.     The  cartoonists  do  not  seem 


Jtjl  S'limpo] 


JiigentQ 


The  Russian  Situation  in  North  Korea. 


to  be  able  to  agree  upon  any  one  animal  or  bird  to 
represent  Japan.  Monkeys,  cats,  foxes  and  birds 
are  all  used  indiscriminately.      The   posit'on   of   Af- 


David  and  Goliath. 


Lrntigt  Blatter] 

According  to  Japanese  reports,  on  the  way  to  Manchuria  the  Russian 
soldiers  sold  everything  they  possessed  for  vodka,  and  were  to  be  seen 
keeping  guard  with  only  vodka  bottles  to  cover  them. 
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Another   bombard-  .  _^     .- 

ment  of  Port  Arthur 
took    place    on    the  _  - 
night  of  March  loth,  '      ^ 
when  a  Japanese  tor- 
pedo boat  sank  the  Russian  torpedo  boat  Sfercjuschty.    On  the  22nd,  the  JVebehpalter] 


Japanese  again  bombarded  the  place. 


How  the  matter  really  is  in  the  Far  East? 


II  Papagallo] 


In  these  days  everybody's  eyes  are  turned  upon  the  spectacle  which  is  going  on  in  the  Far  East ;  the  Japanese  with  his  bravery  is  upsetting 
the  reef  of  Diplomacy  upon  which  is  standing  the  Bear.  At  the  unexpected  shock  the  powerful  beast  will  let  the  stone  fall,  and  he  will  fall 
with  it.  plunging  in  the  lake  of  Constitution  and  Progress. 
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The  Daily  DispaUh. 


The  Joys  of  a  Buffer  State. 

"All  of  you  know  that  the  British  Government  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Russian  Government  on  the  other  side,  desire  to  fix  the  boundary." 
—  'Che  Ameer's  address  to  the  frontier  tribes. 


Hindi  Punch  ] 

Something  Fat  and  Nice  and  Sweet  for  the  Pelican. 

Once  more  there  is  a  big  surplus  in  the  Indian  Budget  for  1904-1905, 
published  last  Wednesday.  Sir  Edward  Law,  the  Finance  Minister, 
estimates  it  at  ;gQl8,7co.  The  military  expenditure  will  rise  by  a  sudden 
bounce  ;  last  year  it  was  sixteen  millions  sterling,  in  tlie  coming  year 
It  will  be  eighteen  millions. 


II    >)       I 


Heligoland  Is  disappearing.    What  must  be  done? 
A  satirical  German  view  of  the  value  of  tlie  Island. 

(I)  Bind  it  up  with  steel  bands. 

(J)  Lift  it  on  a  Hoatiiig  platform. 

(3)  Protect  it  from  the  rain. 

(4)  Shelter  it  safely  at  night. 


Daily  Ditpnteh.] 


A  Prior  Engagement. 


The  Bear  (to  the  Lion)  :  "Awfully  sorry  I  cannot  assist;  I  regret  that  a 
prior  engagement  renders  it  impossible." 
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ghanistan  as  a  buffer  state  between  England  and 
Bussia  is  very  cleverly  hit  off  by  the  Daily  Dispatch, 
which  also  has  a  cartoon  on  the  situation  in  Tibet 
The  Hindi  Punch  has  a  very  good  cartoon  dealing 
with  the  huge  sum — eighteen  millions — which  is  this 
year  the  military  expenditure  of  India.  The  rapid 
washing  away  of  Heligoland  suggests  a  most  satirical 
cartoon  to  Ulk,  which  is  published  at  Berlin. 

The  Australian  papers  are  generally  occupied  with 
local  elections,  which  have  no  very  general  interest. 
Sir  Frederick  Darley's  remarks  upon  the  working  of 
the  Arbitration  Act  in  New  South  Wales  have  stirred 
"Hop"  up,  and  he  has  produced  a  very  striking  if 
somewhat  unfair  cartoon,  which  I  reproduce.  The 
trouble  between  General  Hutton  and  the  Minister 
for  Defence  also  comes  in  for  caustic  treatment  by 
the  Bulletin.  I  reproduce  Vincent's  cartoon  on  the 
subject.  The  estimated  deficit  in  New  South  Wales 
forms  the  subject  of  rather  a  cruel  cartoon  by  "  Hop. 
Mr.  Bent  lends  himself  to  caricature,  and  has  not 
been  spared  by  the  comic  historians  of  the  month. 


Bulletin] 

Chief  Justice  Darley's  Qreat  Electioneering  Speech. 


Lustige  Blatter 


The  Keeper  of  the  Gate  at  the  Bosphorus, 


The  Turk  : — "  Ee  kind  to  me,  little  brother  ;  do  not  make  me- 
unhappy.     If  I  let  ycu  through  here  I  lose  my  post. 


Simplicissimns] 


The  Giant,  before  whom  all  Monarchs  bent  in  awe,  has  already 
lost,  ir.  this  hot  spring  of  1904,  his  terrifying  aspect. 
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Punch. 

The  Polite  Hunters. 

Alfrkd  :  '•  I  really  could  not  think  of  it,  George ;  you  must  reallv 
accept  the  Prime  Ministership  ' 

Gkorge  :  "Alfred,  my  very  good  frien  1,  won't  you  take  it  iust  to 
oblige  mc  ?  " 

The  Watson  :  "  1  say,  you  two,  how  about  c;itclii!;i;  the  hare  ? " 


Bulletin.] 

Tightening  his  Belt. 

'The  N.S.W.  State  Treasurer,  at  Cowra,  announced  that  he  estimated 
llie  present  financial  year  would  close  with  a  cash  deficit  of  between 
£300,000  and  ^400.000,  or.  as  a  .ureal  part  of  this  would  be  returned,  a 
business  deficit  of,  roundly,  ^^aoi.ooo.  This,  he  said,  lie  considered  satis- 
factory " — Ditily  I'lijer. 

"The  N.S.W.  State  Treasurer  proposes  to  establish  a  sinking  fund  in 
connection  witli  the  Public  Debt."— Z),a7y  Paper. 


Ihill.lin  ] 


Stopped  by  a  Russian  Cruiser. 
Captain Blowemupsky  :  "Apologise  ;  did  not  kno*  British  boat.' 
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LEADING    ARTICLES    IN  THE  REVIEWS. 


THE    WAR    IN    THE    FAR    EAST. 

With  the  memory  of  the  predictions  made 
;ibout  the  duration  of  another  recent  war,  no  one 
need  be  too  confident  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  conflict.  Dr.  Dillon,  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review,  reiterates  the  fact  that  the 
reasons  which,  militated  from  the  first  against  ar- 
bitration will  hold  equally  good  against  media- 
tion. The  tone  of  the  Russian  press  is  that  the 
national  honour  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  the 
Russian  flag  flies  over  the  Mikado's  palace,  and 
terms  of  a  humiliating  peace  are  dictated  in 
Tokio.  All  the  papers  unite  in  proclaiming  that 
Japan  must  be  crippled.  The  only  apprehension 
which  is  felt  turns  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  when  the  real  crisis  has  come — 
whether  there  is  a  point  at  which  England  will 
sav  to  Russia  "  thus  far  and  no  farther."  The 
only  way  to  win  Russia's  confidence  is  to  do  the 
imijossible,  and  declare  that  Japan  will  be  left  to 
her  fate,  which  is  merely  cutting  our  moorings  on 
one  shore  without  hope  of  anchoring  on  the 
other. 

Everything  hinges  upon  the  military  operations 
t;arried  on  l)y  Admiral  Alexeietf,  assisted  bv  Gener.il 
Kuropatkhi.  If  these  chiefs  manage  to  throw  an 
army  of  180,000  200,000  men  from  Vladivostock 
into  Seoul  by  next  December,  they  will  have  prac- 
tically put  an  end  to  a  war  of  whicli  one  may  truly 
say  what  a  famous  Greek  remarked  of  individual 
life:  it  were  best  if  it  had  never  been,  but  having 
begun   it   cannot   end   soon   enough. 

Six  months  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  Russia 
as  the  time  within  which  the  war  will  end;  but 
Dr.  Dillon  says  that  unless  the  admiral  of  the 
Baltic  Squadron  suceeds  in  joining  his  forces 
with  those  of  Admiral  Skrydloff  the  war  will  drag 
on  longer  than  is  anticipated. 

JAPAN,   EUSSIA,   FRANCE. 

"  Tvanovich "  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
writing  on  "  Japan,  Russia,  France,"  has  also 
something  to  "say  about  the  duration  of  the  war. 
He  asked  an  officer  Avho  had  served  at  Pekin  his 
opinion  as  to  which  nation  is  likely  in  the  end  to 
W'in.     The  answer  was:  — 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  prophesy.  However,  there 
are  these  facts  to  go  upon  in  estimating  the  diffi- 
(^ilties  on  each  side.  Every  .Japanese  is  tingling 
with  vitality  and  patriotism.  Most  Russians  are 
lumbering,  and  their  patriotism  a  dull  superstition. 
That  long  railway  caimot  for  a  long  while  provide 
for  the  wants  of  a  great  army  far  from  its  base. 
Tf  the  Japanese  keep  the  sea  open  to  themselves 
thev  might  be  too  many  for  the  Russians,  though 
the'y  have  but  a  population  of  44,000,000.  The 
Russian    120,000,000    contain    a   good    half   that    are 


quite  worthless  for  military  work,  and  those  who 
are  available  for  their  barracks  cannot  be  brought 
\o  Manchuria.  Where  would  the  coal  be  found  to 
transport  them? 

WHO    IS    THE    BEST    GUIDE    FOR    CHINA.? 

Mr.  Alfred  Stead  writes  in  the  Fortnightly  on 
'■  Problems  of  the  Far  East."  He  quotes  Count 
Okuma  to  the  eff"ect  that  the  real  Yellow  Peril 
lies  among  the  Mongols  under  Russian  domin- 
ance. 

Mr.  Soyeda  is  quoted  as  saying  that  China, 
drilled  and  led  by  Russia,  may  bring  into  actu- 
ality "  the  YelloV  Peril."  Mr.  Stead  himself 
asks  :  — 

Does  it  not  appear  likely  that  Japan,  with  all  her 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present  of 
China,  shf)uld  be  a  safer  guide  than  Russia,  who 
knows  practically  nothing  accurately  about  the  nation 
or  its  feelings  and  ideals?  Is  not  an  intricate 
machine,  with  dangerous  potentialities,  safer  in  the 
charge  of  a  skilled  engineer  familiar  with  its  con- 
struction than  it  would  ever  be  in  the  hands  of  an 
untried  a])prentice?  Russia's  aim  in  China  has  not 
been  disguised  ;  it  is"  to  raise  u])  a  native  army 
similar  to  the  native  army  in  India.  .Japan  would 
be  the  last  nation  to  raise  China  into  a  great  mili- 
tary force — the  limit  of  her  endeavours  in  this  direc- 
tion might  be  to  enable  the  northern  viceroys  to 
I)rotect  their  territories  from  foreign  aggression. 

THE    PROSPECTS    OF    THE    "WAR    ASHORE. 

Turning  to  the  present  prospects  of  the  war 
ashore,  Mr.  Stead  says  it  may  astonish  many  to 
learn  that  ''  in  Japan  also  it  is  considered  that, 
however  effective  their  navy  may  be,  the  Jap- 
anese army  is  still  more  so.  As  the  premier 
service,  it  has  received  far  more  attention  and 
been  far  more  prefected  than  the  navy."  Their 
armv  has  been  carefully  taught  for  ten  years,  the 
population  is  friendly,  the  equipment  and  medi- 
cal arrangements  are  excellent.  The  Japanese 
"  may  know  what  fear  is,  but  cannot  be  afraid. 
Among  them  there  can  be  no  panic,  and  no  sur- 
render." Mr.  Stead  declares  that  Port  Arthur  is 
to  be  the  Ladysmith  of  this  war.  The  large 
numbers  of  Russians  being  poured  into  Man- 
churia do  not  alarm  the  Japanese.  In  the  words 
of  one  Japanese  general,  "  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  men  Russia  can  put  into  Man- 
churia, but  there  is  a  decided  limit  to  the  amount 
of  food  she  can  put  into  the  men."  For  this  rea- 
son the  Japanese  have  not  destroyed  the  rail- 
way in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  larger 
the  army  is  the  more  rapidly  it  will  starve.  When 
the  enormous  masses  of  men  are  in  a  country 
bare  of  food  supply,  then  is  the  time  to  cut  the 
railway. 
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THE    REAL    CAUSES    OF    THE    WAK. 

Captain  Brinkley,  writing  from  Tokio  in  the 
National  Review,  maintains  that  Japan  never  set 
herself  the  ambition  of  becoming  a  rival  of  Russia 
on  the  Asiatic  Continent.  The  independence  of 
Korea  and  a  free  market  in  China  were  all  that 
she  wanted.  Russian  absorption  of  Korea  would 
have  been  a  real  menace  to  Japan.  On  the  other 
hand,  Korea  was  essential  to  Russia  to  prevent 
the  isolation  of  her  two  P'ar  Eastern  fortresses. 

Captain  Brinkley  attributes  the  war  primarily 
to  Russia  refusing  to  regard  Japan's  threats  seri- 
ously, the  Tsar's  Government  believing  that  an 
accumulation  of  armaments  would  overawe  the 
Japanese.  He  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  war. 

The  editor  of  the  National  expresses  the  belief 
that  Port  Arthur  will  entangle  Kuropatkin  as 
Ladysmith  entangled  the  British  forces  in  South 
Africa.  Russia  ought  to  abandon  the  fortress. 
The  moral  of  the  war  so  far,  the  editor  declares, 
characteristically  enough,  is,  beware  of  Germany, 
Germany  he  likens  to  Japan  in  being  able  to  strike 
both  with  fleet  and  army. 

A    EUSSIAN    UNDERSTANDING. 

The  reviews  this  month  are  much  less  out- 
spoken in  sympathy  with  Japan  than  those  of  the 
last  two  months.  In  the  Fortnightly  "  Coloni- 
ensis "  writes  pleading  strongly  for  an  under- 
standing with  the  TsaPs  Government.  "  Coloni- 
ensis  "  wanis  us  that  a  Russian  defeat  in  the  Far 
East  will  only  divert  her  activity  into  Central 
Asia,  with  possibly  serious  results  for  ourselves. 
She  might  incite  Afghanistan  against  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  expand  through  Persia.  This  being  so, 
we  have  much  to  fear  from  a  Russian  defeat. 

But  we  have  not  much  to  fear  anywhere 
through  direct  Russian  aggression.  Russia  has 
never  succeeded  in  an  aggressive  war,  and  can- 
not do  so  as  long  as  she  remains  unorganised 
and  ignorant.  We  have,  says  "  Coloniensis,"  l«^ss 
to  fear  from  her  than  from  any  other  first-class 
white  Power:  — 

The  secular  policy  of  Russia  is  precisely  what  the 
Hecular  aim  and  policy  of  England  would  be  if 
Englishmen  were  Russians  ;  namely,  to  seek  an 
outlet  for  their  energies  in  the  warm  water,  and  ti- 
add  the  sea  as  neighbour  to  the  North  Pole  and  the 
(Jermans.     Why  should  Russia  not  possess  a  port? 

AGREEMENT    WITH    RUSSIA   POSSIBLE. 

If  England  desires  it,  he  continues,  a  full 
understanding  with  Russia  is  possible.  Unfor- 
tunately— 

Ave  English  are  not  practical  with  regard  to  Russia. 
Our  differences  with  the  Slav  are  sentimental.  What 
good  do  we  get  out  of  the  Thibet  expedition,  beyond 
Ihe  joy  of  retaliation  on  Russia?  Or  what  permanent 
future  profit  from  the  Japanese  Alliance,  while  Aus- 


tralia insultingly  bars  her  doors  against  our  allies  t 
Absolutely  none. 

THE    YELLOW   DANGER    TO    AUSTRALIA. 

''  Coloniensis's"  remark  about  Australia  is  strong- 
ly supplemented  by  an  article  of  another  Colonien- 
sis, Mr.  R.  A.  Crough,  who  contributes  to  the 
Independent  Review  "  An  Australian  View  of  the 
War."  Mr.  Crough  states  frankly  that  in  spite 
of  Australia's  inheritance  from  England  of  anti- 
Russian  traditions,  Australians  must  wish  for 
Russia  to  win.  Australia  is  threatened  with  a 
Yellow  Peril,  which  is  a  reality  to  her,  and  not 
the  remote  possibility  which  is  apprehended  la 
Europe.  "  White  Australia "  is  the  one  true 
national  note  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  he 
quotes  several  distinguished  Japanese  to  the 
eflfect  that  they  do  not  intend  to  tolerate  exclu- 
sion. They  condemn  Australia's  policy  as  racial 
injustice,  and 

in  the  face  of  such  racial  injustice,  what  is  clearer 
than  that,  if  the  opportunity  comes,  Japan  will 
seize  it,  and  force  an  entrance? 

It  is  because  the  victory  of  a  coloured  race  over 
a  white  people  would  bring  closer  this  danger,  that 
our  interests  as  a  Commonwealth  impel  us  to  de- 
sire a  Russian  victory.  That  we  cannot  sympathise 
with  the  commercially-inspired  Anglo-Japanese 
treaty,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  too  regretful 
at  Japanese  defeat,  will  surprise  no  one  except  those 
Enghshmen  who  12,000  miles  away  from  the  scene 
of  danger,  in  a  thickly-populated  country,  feel  alto- 
gether safe  from  and  indifferent  to  the  Mongolian' 
avalanche. 

RUS80-AMERICAN    FRIENDSHIP. 

"  Anglo-American,"  writing  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  insists  that  the  war  has  put  an  encT 
to  the  legend  of  a  traditional  friendship  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States:  — 

Merely  to  think  of  Russia  and  the  United  States 
together  is  to  be  confronted,  aa  de  Tocqueville  long 
ago  divined,  with  an  array  of  immutable  contradic- 
tions. It  could,  therefore,  be  only  a  question  of 
time  before  the  shock  of  some  great  event  would 
shatter  the  notion  of  "  sympathy '  between  such  ir- 
reconcilable opposites. 

He  concludes  by  hinting  that  America  may 
have  to  put  her  dislike  into  deeds  before  long. 

General  Rush  C.  Hawkins,  writing  in  the  same 
Review,  declares  that  Russia  did  render  a  real 
service  to  the  United  States  during  the  Civil 
War.  In  reply  to  a  proposal  from  Napoleon  I  If. 
to  intervene  in  order  to  stop  the  war,  Alexander 
rr.   sent   the  following  reply:  — 

Russia  cannot  become  a  party  to  any  combina- 
tion with  other  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  interfer- 
ing in  the  affairs  of  a  friendly  nation  engaged  in  a 
war  to  maintain  its  territorial  integrity  ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  intereference  by  other  Powers,  Russia  re- 
serves the  right  to  take  independent  action. 
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RIVAL    EXPANSIONISTS. 

The  articles  on  the  war  in  the  quarterlies  are 
not  very  instructive.  The  Quarterly  reviewer  re- 
gards the  conflict  as  a  struggle  between  two 
nations,  neither  of  which  is  more  expansionist 
than  the  other.  If  the  Japanese  revolution  had 
taken  place  a  century  earlier,  he  says,  it  would 
not  have  been  on  the  Yalu,  but  on  the  Yenesei, 
that  the  fight  with  Russia  for  the  hegemony  of 
Eastern  Asia  would  have  been  carried  out.  The 
new  Japanese  nation  drew  Russophobia  with  its 
first  breath.  It  was  the  British  alliance  which 
made  it  possible  for  Japan  to  enter  upon  war. 
The  reviewer,  however,  is  doubtful  whether  we 
should  not  have  supported  the  European  Powers 
against  Japan  in  1895:  — 

The  action  of  Lord  Rosebery  in  declining  to  join 
the  coalition  against  Japan  has  been  much  praised 
as  a  stroke  of  far-seeing  statesmanship  which  sowed 
the  seed  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  The  wis- 
dom of  his  policy  is,  however,  doubtful ;  for,  had 
(iieat  Britain  not  stood  aside,  she  might  have  in- 
sisted on  a  joint  guarantee  which  would  have  secured 
the  neutrality  of  Korea,  and  thwarted  Russian  de- 
signs on  the  Liao-tung  peninsula. 

A    YELLOW    COALITION. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  expresses  the  belief 
that  if  Japan  succeeds,  the  war  will  be  followed 
by  an  alliance  between  Japan,  China  and  Korea 
for  their  mutual  protection.  The  reviewer 
says  :  — 

It  if*  their  power  of  intermixture  with  the  peoples 
whom  they  conquer  that  enables  the  Russians  io 
succeed  in  spite  of  the  many  and  great  defects  of 
their  system  of  government.  Moreover,  the  oppres- 
sive features  of  their  administration,  which  press  so 
hardly  upon  the  Poles,  the  Finlanders,  and  the 
-Jews,  are  not  felt  or  resented  in  the  same  degree 
l)y  their  Asiatic  fellow-subjects,  who  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  an  arbitrary  rule,  and  for  whom 
free  institutions  would  be  unsuitable.  The  methods 
employed  may  not  always  commend  themselves  to 
us — we  work  in  such  different  grooves  ;  but  it  is 
folly  not  to  recognise  that  Russia  is  an  immense 
civilising  agent  amongst  the  savage  tribes  in  the 
<;eiitre  and  east  of  Asia. 


HOW    TO    UNIFY    THE    EMPIRE. 

BY    SIR    GEORGE    SYDENHAM    OLARKE. 

"  An  Imperial  Maritime  Council  "  is  the  insti- 
tution which  Sir  G.  Sydenham  Clarke,  in  the 
article  which  opens  the  May  Nineteenth  Century, 
recommends  as  the  best  method  of  unifying  the 
Empire.  Sir  George  Clarke  argues  that  better 
communications  is  one  of  the  vital  conditions  of 
Imperial  security.  This  being  so,  he  adopts  the 
suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr  at  the  Colonial 
•Conference  of  1887  for  a  surcharge  upon 
foreign  goods  entering  all  Imperial  ports,  the 
proceeds  to  be  hypothecated  to  completing  com- 
munications between  our  Colonies.  A  i  per  cent, 
-duty  would  yield  an  annual  sum  of  ;^4,6oo,ooo. 


This  Imperial  Fund,  to  fulfil  its  objects,  must  be 
confined  to  the  improvement  of  British-owned  steam- 
ship services  forming  veritable  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  the  great  members  of  the  Empire. 
Such,  for  example,  are  lines  connecting  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  South 
Africa,  Australasia,  India  and  Hong  Kong  ;  Canada 
with  Australasia,  South  Africa,  and  Hong  Kong ; 
Australasia  Avith  India  and  Hong  Kong.  The  as 
sistance  might  take  the  form  of  subsidies,  bounties, 
or  loans  at  low  interest,  subject  to  conditions  of 
speed,  tonnage,  periodicity  accommodation  and  em- 
ployment of  British  subjects.  These  questions  would 
need  careful  consideration  and  a  study  of  Germ.aii 
methods  ;  but  they  involve  no  insuperable  dilhcul- 
ties. 

The  next  step  is  to  create  an  Imperial  Maritime 
Council,  with  complete  powers  of  administering  the 
Fund  under  the  terms  of  the  Charter.  Such  a 
Council  might  be  formed,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  following  representatives :  — 

United  Kingdom  4 

India  2 

Canada 2 

South  Africa — 

Cape  Colony     1 

Natal 1 

Australia  2 

New  Zealand  1 

All  other  Colonies  2 

Total  15 

As  no  line  of  maritime  communications  could  be 
strengthened  without  benefiting  the  United  King- 
dom, the  latter  need  not  claim  a  predominant  influ- 
ence, and  one  of  the  great  difiiculties  of  all  Fed- 
eral schemes  is  removed.  The  Council  should  hold 
a  session  eveiy  year,  and  at  intervals  of  four  years 
it  should  sit  at  the  great  centres  of  Imperial  com- 
merce— Montreal,  Cape  Town,  Bombay  and  Sydney 
— in  succession. 

The  I  per  cent,  preference  would  benefit  in- 
ter-British trade,  and  the  scheme  would  have  as 
further  advantages  :  — 

Possibilities  of  helping  the  development  of  the 
immense  unutilised  resources  of  the  Empire. 

Closer  touch  between  the  scattered  British  peoples, 
and  a  check  to  the  diminution  of  British  subjects 
employed  on  the  sea. 

Strengthening  the  mercantile  marine  by  increasing 
the  number  of  large  and  fast  steamers  which  would 
be  trebly  advantageous  in  war,  as  auxiliary  vessels 
for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  as  transports,  and  as  being 
relatively  difficult  to  capture. 

Effective  counteraction  of  foreign  subsidies  or 
bounties  now  enjoyed  by  ships  plying  between  Bri- 
tish ports. 

Continuous  scientific  study  of  the  inter-working 
of  Imperial  trade  as  a  whole,  which  is  now  lacking, 
and  which  would  ensure  increased  economy  and 
efficiency. 

Lastly,  and  perhaps  greatest  of  all,  the  establish- 
ment for  the  first  time  of  a  real  Imperial  Council, 
entrusted  with  definite  and  most  important  duties 
involving  pan-Britannic  interests  on  a  huge  scale, 
and  smoothing  the  way  to  further  organised  co- 
operation. 
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THE    ANGLO-FRENCH    AGREEMENT. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  writing  in  tiie  Fortnightly 
Review,  hails  the  Anglo-French  compact  with 
enthusiasm.  It  is  a  guarantee  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  pAiropean  peace. 

Mr.  Dicey  is  particularly  sanguine  as  to  the 
effect  upon  our  relations  with  Egypt. 


WesimifuUr  Budget \ 

L'Entente  Cordiale. 
King  Edward  : — "  Felicitations,  Monsieur  le  Presic'eut  1  Tout  est  regie ' 
M.  LoUBliT  : — "  Congratulations,  your  Majesty — all  right." 

To  my  mind,  the  one  paramount  advantage  England 
obtains  from  the  Anglo-French  settlement,  in  so 
far  as  her  interests  in  Egypt  are  concerned,  is  the 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  France  that  Egypt 
belongs  henceforth  to  the  British  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. 

MOROCOO  FEENCH. 

He  recognises  that  it  means  the  practically 
complete  absorption  of  Morocco  by  France:  — 

I  confess  I  do  not  attach  any  great  importance  to 
the  formal  declaration  that  France,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  England  on  the  other,  have  no'  intention  of 
changing  the  politicaJ  stAte  of  Morocco  and  Egypt. 
In  theory,  Egypt  remains  what  it  was  before  our  oc- 
cupation, an  independent  State,  governed  by  an 
autocratic  hereditary  ruler.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  now  a  dependency  administered  by  British  officials 
under  the  control  of  the  British  Consul-General.  In 
the  same  way,  if  France  should  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing her  claim  to  include  Morocco  amidst  her 
splieres  of  exclusive  influence,  she  may,  if  she  likes, 
uphold  the  fiction  that  the  pohtical  state  of  Morocco 
remams  unchanged  ;  but  in  reaUty  the  kingdom, 
governed,  or  misgoverned,  hitherto  by  a  Moorish 
autocrat,  will  be  administered  by  French  officials, 
actmg  under  the  instructions  of  the  French  Ministry, 
rhe  true  value  of  these  self-denying  ordinances  is 
tliat  they  debar  the  virtual  rulers  of  Morocco  and 
Egypt  from  depriving  foreign  Powers  of  any  advan- 
tages they  may  derive,  or  deem  they  deriVe,  from 
treaties,  conventions,  or  concessions  they  may  have 
concluded  with  the  two  above-named  States,  previous 
to  the  substitution  of  French  and  British  rule  for 
native  administration. 


FBENCH    DIFFICULTIES    IN    MOROCCO. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Harris  writes  in  the  National  Review 
on  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns Morocco.  He  anticipates  that  France  will 
have  considerable  difficulty  in  establishing  her 
power  in  the  Sultan's  dominions,  but  regards  the 
treaty  as  satisfactory  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned  :  — 

It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  discuss  the 
equivalents  that  Great  Britain  has  received  for  her 
atiilude  toward  France  on  the  Moorish  question,  for 
this  article  deals  with  the  Moorish  outlook  alone  ; 
but  a  long  residence  in  that  country  and  a  careful 
study  of  its  political  and  geographical  position,  per- 
suades him  that  the  agreement  has  brought  about 
the  only  possible  solution  of  the  Morocco  question, 
and  that  our  sole  interests  in  the  country — the  open 
passage  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  our  commerce-  have  been  sufficiently  and 
sati^ifactorily  guaranteed.  He  even  sees  an  increase 
in  British  trade  in  the  near  future,  just  as  France's 
trade  in  Egypt  has  increased  since  our  occupation, 
for  in  both  cases  equivalent  facilities  are  guaranteed. 

THE    COMPLETENESS    OF    THE    SETTLEMENT. 

The  editor  of  the  Monthly  Review  also  regards 
the  Agreement  with  sympathy.  He  considers 
our  gains  in  Egypt  and  Newfoundland  amply 
counterbalance  the  concessions  to  France.  The 
Agreement's  value,  however,  does  not  depend 
merely  upon  the  profitable  bargains  concluded  :  — 

But  the  completeness  of  the  settlement  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  followed  upon  remarkable  demon- 
strations of  goodwill  between  the  two  countries,  no^ 
confined  to  their  titular  heads,  gives  an  impression 
that  there  is  something  behind,  something  more 
scientific  and  less  opportunist  at  the  root  of  these 
negotiations.      It    seems    possible    that    they    were 


DnHii  Oispiifch'} 

Out  in  the  Cold. 
'■  The  German  Press,  coninienting  upon  the  Anglo-French  Agree- 
ment, inquires  "  Where  is  Germany's  place  ?  "—  Daily  Papers. 
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undertaken  as  the  result  of  a  general  survey  of  the 
natural  grouping  of  the  Powers  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  with  the  definite  objecb  of  placing  France 
and  England  in  their  true  relation  of  natural  allies. 
If  this  IS  so,  diplomacy  in  these  two  countries  has 
taken  a  step  clearly  in  advance  of  Germany,  whose 
methods  and  ideas  have  so  often  been  held  up  for 
our  example  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

DRAWING   THE    SPONGE. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  Dr.  Dillon  says 
that  "  certainly  all  friends  of  peace  and  civilisa- 
tion will  hail  with  joy  the  Anglo-French  Con- 
vention, which  has  drawn  the  sponge  over  some 
of  the  most  irritating  subjects  of  dispute  between 
the  two  nations  of  Europe  whose  desire  for 
peaceful  progress  is  strongest  and  m.ost  sincere. 
If  ever)'  diplomatic  act  or  international  agree- 
ment which  by  removing  the  causes  of  misunder- 
standings lessens  the  chances  of  war  is  a  gain 
to  the  world,  the  Anglo-French  Convention  may 
be  characterised  as  the  most  auspicious  event  of 
the  twentieth  century."  France  and  England 
have  settled  their  outstanding  accounts  just  when 
the  Central  European  Press,  whose  wish  was 
father  to  their  thought,  were  busiest  saying  they 
could  not  possibly  do  anything  of  the  kind  so 
long  as  the  war  lasted.  The  Arbitration  Treaty 
of  October  last  removed  the  last  doubts  as  to 
such  a  Convention  as  is  just  concluded  being  ac- 
ceptable to  both  the  French  and  British  nations. 


MISSIONARY    INFLUENCE    IN    JAPAN. 

The  Cliurcli  Quarterly  Review,  treating  of  Japan 
and  Western  ideas,  describes  the  influence  of  mis- 
sionaries. This  is  declared  to  be  powerful,  for 
several  reasons.  It  is  ubiquitous,  they  reside  in 
forty  or  fifty  towns,  they  live  in  closer  touch  with 
the  Japanese  than  other  foreigners,  they  are  not 
paid  by  the  Japanese,  they  initiate  experiments 
and  institutions  which  the  Japanese  follow  up 
and  imitate.  "  The  days  of  mission  hospitals, 
doctors  and  nurses  in  Japan  are  nearly  over '" — 
because  the  Japanese  now  provide  and  work  the 
Western  institutions  for  themselves.  The  great 
Red  Cross  Society  indicates  its  source  by  its 
sign.  There  are  about  130,000  Christians  in 
Japan.  Christian  ideas  are  "  enormously  in- 
fluential "  in  the  country,  even  among  those  who 
are  non-Christians.  "  Japanese  choose  Christians 
for  posts  of  trust  because  they  can  be  trusted  " 
in  every  rank,  from  the  Speaker  of  their  House 
of  Commons  to  the  drivers  of  their  engines. 
"Girls'  schools  are  now  as  universal  as  schools 
for  boys,  but  the  whole  idea  and  example  has 
come  from  Christian  missions."  The  writer  re- 
cords the  increasing  influence  of  the  Japanese 
in  the  educational  and  comm.ercial  life  of  China, 
and  urges  the  importance  of  Christianising  Japan 
in  time,  both  for  the  sake  of  elevating  China  and 
of  obviating  the  "yellow  peril." 


THE    REVOLT    OF    ASIA. 

To  the  second  April  number  of  the  Revue  der 
Faris  M.  Berard  contributes  a  paper  on  the  re- 
volt of  Asia.  He  prefixes  to  it  a  brief  note 
warmly  welcoming  the  Franco-English  Agree- 
ment, though  with  characteristic  caution  he  awaits 
the  complete  text  of  this  instrument  before  es- 
timating its  durability.  The  last  ten  or  twenty 
years,  he  thinks,  have  marked  the  constant  pro- 
gress of  the  idea  of  European  patriotism.  This 
conception  of  a  European  patriotism  as  a  rival  to 
Asia  is  an  old  story  in  history;  nowadays,  it  has 
had  the  effect  of  drawing  the  nations  of  Europe 
closer  together,  of  extinguishing  old  hostilities 
and  rancour,  and  of  developing  among  them  a 
feeling  of  defiance  and  hatred  for  the  Asiatic. 
At  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  for  the  growth  of  this  hatred. 
Differences  of  colour,  race,  language,  religion, 
manners  and  customs,  so-called  natural  or  his- 
torical frontiers — all  these  things  exist  in  Europe 
itself ;  where  then  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  which 
separates  Europe  from  Asia?  The  ancient 
geographers  took  the  Danube  or  the  Don,  the 
moderns  take  the  Caucasus  or  Volga;  but  the 
Russian  Government,  which  is  in  a  position  to- 
know,  has  never  troubled  itself  about  this  sup- 
posed frontier.  In  reality  Asia  and  Europe  are 
almost  inseparable. 

ALL    UP    WITH    ASIA 

M.  Berard  goes  on  to  point  out  that  there  is 
no  colour  line  between  Asia  and  Europe.  Asia 
is  not  entirely  yellow,  for  she  has  as  many  as 
three  hundred  million  whites ;  while  Europe  has 
plenty  of  specimens  of  yellow  men,  such  as  Finns, 
Hungarians  and  Bulgarians,  not  to  mention  the 
millions  of  subjects  of  the  Tsar  who  cannot  ac- 
curately be  described  as  either  white  or  yellow. 
M.  Berard.  who  is  not  apparently  at  all  troubled 
by  the  fear  of  the  Yellow  Peril,  sees  that  the  true- 
antithesis  between  Europe  and  Asia  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Europe  on  the  whole  understands,  and 
has  for  centuries  understood,  the  necessity  for 
work  and  effort.  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shaft 
thou  eat  bread  "'  has  become  for  her  the  supreme 
law,  not  of  iniquity  and  of  suffering,  but  of  jus- 
tice and  happiness,  the  normal  rule  of  life  and 
the  condition  of  well-being.  Asia,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  her  fatalism  and  her  various  forms 
of  religious  renunciation,  displays  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  work  of  all  sorts  ;  and  so  M.  Berard 
draws  us  a  picture  of  Asia  falling  a  prey  to  the 
ceaseless  energies  of  Europe.  It  is  all  up  with 
Asia.  Between  the  fleets  of  the  Western  nations 
and  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  of  Russia, 
China  is  being  gradually  squeezed  in,  and  Pekirt 
will  to-morrow  undergo'  the  fate  of  Delhi.  But 
what  if  Japan  should  be  the  sudden  avenger  of 
which  Asia  dreams? 
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FISCAL    PROBLEMS. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  an  article  on  "  Pre- 
ferential Duties  and  Colonial  Trade,"  strongly 
condemns  Mr.  Chamberlain's  conduct  in  drag- 
ging the  Empire  into  Party  politics:  — 

No  worse  service  could  have  been  rendered  to  the 
Empire  than  by  this  attempt  to  involve  its  future  in 
the  strife  of  British  parties,  and  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire and  others  have  rightly  recognised  that  the 
cause  for  which  they  are  fighting  is  that  of  the  sta- 
bility of  our  imperial  system.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
far  more  consonant  with  truth  to  assert  that  the 
creed  of  the  Little  Englander  was  the  outcome  of 
preference  than  that  the  growth  of  Cobdenite  cosmo- 
politanism destroyed  the  existing  bond  of  commercial 
luiion.  What  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  now  proposing  is 
a  plan  without  the  large  possibilities  which  at  tirst 
sight  recommended  a  Zollverein,  nor  can  this  new 
device  have  for  the  mother  country  any  attractions, 
either  political  or  commercial,  to  compare  with  those 
which  might  recommend  the  earlier  proposal.  A 
Zollverein  would  give  us  a  Free-trade  Empire,  and 
the  British  manufacturer  the  command  of  the  colo- 
nial market.  Under  the  present  proposals  we  should 
become  Protectionists  at  home,  while  our  manufac- 
turers can  at  the  most  hope  to  appropriate  some 
items  of  colonial  trade  at  present  enjoyed  by  for- 
eigners. 

There  exists,  says  the  reviewer,  far  less  friction 
within  the  Empire  to-day  than  prevailed  in  the 
tlays  of  preference.  Complete  Fiscal  freedom 
was  the  most  valued  of  Colonial  liberties. 

"FEEE   TRADE   WESTS!" 

The  writer  in  the  same  review,  on  "  Free  Trade 
and  the  Position  of  Parties,"  opens  inspiringly 
with  the  words :  "  Free  Trade  wins  all  along  the 
line !"  The  reviewer  evidently  hopes  that  Mr 
Balfour  may  revert  to  the  policy  of  fiscal  free- 
dom, as  he  appeals  to  him  to  speak  out  and 
make  it  possible  for  Free  Traders  to  remain  in 
the  Unionist  Party.  Otherwise,  they  will  be 
forced  into  opposition.  In  any  case,  he  says. 
Free  Trade  will  be  saved,  "  in  spite  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain." 

WILL    MB.    BALFOUK    SPEAK? 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  also  insists  that  Mr. 
Balfour  shall  speak  out.     He  says:  — 

This  history  of  a  century  shows  that  there  is  no- 
thing unprecedented  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
conditions  of  to-day,  and  that  all  the  "  dynamic 
forces,"  and  all  the  "  symptoms "  that  are  giving 
alarm  now,  were  present  in  greatly  aggravated  form 
when  i)rotective  duties  and  colonial  preferences  were 
still  in  force.  To  be  sure,  from  Mr.  Balfour's  special 
point  of  view,  there  is  something  new.  Until  now 
no  one  has  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  possibiUty  that  foreign  food  supply  might  fail  us, 
not  temporarily  during  a  blockade,  but  through  ac- 
tual scarcity.  But,  if  such  a  possibility  be  conceiv- 
able, it  should  be  our  very  last  policy  to  tax  foreign 


food  with  the  object  of  limiting  the  area  of  supply 
to  the  colonies. 

THE    FATAL    MAY    15TH. 

Another  Quarterly  reviewer  curses  May  15th, 
1903,  as  fatal  to  the  Unionist  Party.  All  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  so  far  achieved  is  to  break 
the  party  into  three  bodies,  which  are  growing 
to  hate  one  another  with  the  bitterness  that  pro- 
verbially marks  conflicts  between  friends.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  make  no  converts  while  his 
policy  is  so  unpopular.  Not  two  hundred  mem- 
bers would  vote  for  it  if  it  were  proposed  in 
the  present  Parliament.  The  reviewer  predicts 
a  Unionist  defeat  at  the  next  elections. 

A    "NATIONAL    EEVIEW"    SUPPLEMENT. 

The  National  Review  publishes  another  long 
supplement  this  month  on  the  Protectionist  issue. 
It  is  entitled  "  The  Principles  of  Constructive 
Economics,"  and  is  written  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin. 

THE    TEA    TAX. 

The  new  tax  on  tea  lends  point  to  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Corbet  in  the  Asiatic  Quar- 
ly  Review.  He  says  that  the  Indian  and  Ceylon 
associations  insist  that  the  consumption  of  tea 
in  the  British  Isles  has  diminished  owing  to  the 
high  duty :  — 

To  the  manifest  detriment  of  British  producers, 
China  teas  unfit  for  consumption,  and  refused  admit- 
tance into  the  United  States  for  this  reason,  are  dis- 
posed of  in  England  under  cost  price,  in  ever-in- 
creasing proportions,  and  blended  with  the  higher 
British  qualities  in  order  to  prevent  the  consumer 
from  feeling  the  tax. 


_-»li5\ 


IJrisivl  Echo]  National  ExpenditMre. 

Mr,  Bull:  It's  scandalous  !  I'm  spending  twice  as  much  as  I  did  40 
years  ago  ! 

Austen  :  But  you  are  earning  more  than  double  what  you  were  tlien, 
Mr.  Bull. 

Mr,  Bull:  Am  I  !  Then  your  father  told  me  something  quite  dif- 
ferent, and  I'll  get  to  the  bottom  of  it ! 
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CHINESE    LABOUR. 

MR.    BUKNS'S    PE0TE8T. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  contributes  to  the  In- 
dependent Reeieiv  a  stirring  sermon  against  the 
iniquities  of  the  Chinese  Labour  Ordinance. 
"Slavery  in  South  Africa"'  is  the  title  of  Mr. 
Burns's  paper,  and  he  sums  the  matter  up  as 
follows :  — 

It  is  no  answer  to  urge,  in  defence  of  this  crown- 
ing infamy,  the  plea  of  "  regrettable  necessity." 
This  is  the  coward's  plea,  the  criminal's  defence,  the 
wanton's  excuse,  the  statesman's  shame,  the  prelate's 
sin.  This  evasion  of  human  rights  and  national  duty, 
apart  from  perversion  of  our  noblest  tradition,  is 
a  denial  of  our  responsibility  to  inferior  races,  whom 
we  can  only  claim  to  govern  because,  in  so  ruling, 
we  substitute  for  the  slavery  of  savages  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  kindly  governed. 

Are  we  as  a  nation  to  incur  the  greater  moral, 
ethical,  social  and  political  damage  to  the  fabric  of 
the  Commonwealth,  in  order  that  two  British  Colo- 
nies shall  be  dominated  by  Jews,  peopled  by  Asiatics, 
and  be  sustained  by  forced  labour  in  convict  com- 
pounds, tempered  by  a  weekly  pass  to  brothel  and 
gambling  saloons,  and  a  ticket-of-leave  for  forty-eight 
hours  to  an  opium  den? 

Mr.  Burns  shows  by  figures  that  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  employ  white  labour  in  the  mines. 
He  condemns  fiercely  the  treatment  allotted  to 
the  Kaffirs  at  Kimberley,  and  says  that 

if  the  Chinese  coolie  has  the  same  occupational  mor- 
tality and  risk  of  fatal  disease  and  accidental  death 
as  the  Kaffir  it  will  mean  that,  of  every  1000,  only 
750  to  800  will  return  to  China  at  the  end  of  three 
years  ;  at  the  end  of  five,  550  to  650  per  1000. 

The  death  rate  at  the  mines  has  been  from 
70  to  106  per  thousand,  whereas  among  blacks 
working  on  Boer  farms  it  is  only  from  8  to  15 
per  thousand.  With  decent  treatment  and 
wages  of  from  50s.  to  60s.  per  month  150,000 
blacks  could  be  depended  on  with  increased 
regularity. 

THE   AIM   OF   THE   EANDLORDS. 

An  unsigned  article  in  the  Westminster  Review 
defines  the  aims  of  the  mineowners  as  follows  :  — 

The  truth  is,  the  prospect  of  the  additional  two- 
and-a-half  millions  of  dividends  each  year  made  the 
mouths  of  the  Rand  magnates  water,  and  they  were 
willing  to  do  anything — or  anybody — in  order  to 
olitain  it.  Their  first  objective  was  "  to  secure  a 
full,  cheap,  regular  submissive  supply  of  Kaffir  and 
white  labour."  "  Asiatic  labour "  was  but  an  after- 
thought. Kimberley,  with  its  huge  octopus-Hke 
monopoly  and  its  "  compound "  slavery  system,  was 
the  industrial  ideal  of  these  "  patriots  "  with  the  out- 
landish patronymics  ;  and  they  were  minded  to  im- 
prove if  possible  even  on  that  system.  "  Good  go- 
vernment," in  the  eyes  of  these  gentlemen,  meant 
the  abolition  of  the  Transvaal  mining  laws,  the  most 
liberal  in  the  world.  Then  as  the  De  Beers  Consoli- 
dated Mines  swallowed  up  and  absorbed  all  interests 


in  Kimberley,  so  the  Consolidated  Goldfields  Com- 
pany would  swallow  up  all  interests  in  the  Rand, 
and  be  absolutely  master  of  the  situation. 

THE    BLACK    PERIL. 

According  to  Mr.  Roderick  Jones,  who  writes 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  South  Africa's  real 
peril  is  not  yellow,  but  black.  Mr.  Jones  com- 
plains that  in  Cape  Colony  both  parties  en- 
courage and  flatter  the  black  vote,  and  that  that 
vote  will  soon  threaten  seriously  the  supremacy 
of  the  whites.  There  are  more  blacks  than  there 
are  whites  attending  school  in  Cape  Colony  at 
present ;  the  result  is  that  the  educational  and 
property  qualifications  needed  for  the  franchise 
will  soon  be  attained  by  large  numbers  of  Kaffirs, 
with  the  result  that  Cape  Colony  will  be  ruled  by 
black  men.  Mr.  Jones  urges  immediate  with- 
drawal of  voting  power  from  all  coloured  per- 
sons, and  thinks  that  the  federation  of  the  South 
African  colonies  should  be  accomplished  on  che 
basis  of  levelling  down  the  condition  of  the  Cape 
Colony  blacks  to  that  of  the  Kaffirs  in  the  other 
colonies. 

CHINESE    LABOUR    DEFENDED. 

Mr.  Charles  Sydney  Goldman,  writing  in  the 
same  review,  defends  Chinese  labour  as  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  Transvaal.  His  article, 
however,  is  little  more  than  a  careful  summary 
of  reasons  already  alleged  in  defence  of  *"he 
measure. 


THE    SLAVE    TRADE    AS    IT    WAS. 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  there  is  a  short  article  re- 
calling the  horrors  of  the  old  slave  days,  accom- 
panied by  pictures  which  speak  even  more  elo- 
quently than  does  the  following  description :  — 

In  1790  more  than  half  the  slave  trade  was  in 
British  hands,  and  there  were  about  a  million  siaves 
in  the  West  India  Islands.  The  hunting  and  steal- 
ing in  Central  Africa  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  slaves 
for  the  European  Colonies  was  something  awful.  Vil- 
lages were  fired  at  night,  and  the  terror-stricken  in- 
habitants captured  while  trying  to  escape.  Tlien 
came  the  long  journey  to  the  coast.  Men  and  women 
were  chained  like  cattle,  with  iron  collars  round 
their  necks,  and  driven  with  whips  and  goads. 
Numbers  died  on  the  road,  and  lay  unburied  to  be 
eaten  by  vultures.  Then  came  the  horrors  of  "  the 
middle  passage."  The  pictures  will  show  how  the 
slaves  were  packed.  The  outer  rows  lay  nearly  full 
length.  The  five  rows  in  the  centre  sat  up  dviring 
the  whole  voyage,  extending  over  six  weeks,  or  more, 
according  to  the  weather.  During  calm  weather 
they  were  sometimes  allowed  on  deck.  But  all  the 
rest  of  the  time  they  lay  below  with  arms  and  legs 
manacled  so  that  they  could  not  move,  in  darkness, 
filth  and  nakedness.  No  wonder  the  mortality  was 
great.  It  was  estimated  that  thirty  per  cent,  died 
on  the  land  journey,  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  sur- 
vivors during  the  passage,  five  per  cent,  in  harbour 
before  the  sale,  and  another  third  in  "  seasoning." 
So  that  of  every  hundred  shipped  only  fifty  lived  to 
be  labourers. 
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THE  SOLUTION   OF  THE  TIBETAN  PROBLEM. 

M.  Alexandre  Ular,  writing  on  this  subject  in 
the  Contemporary  Review,   says  :  — 

There  are  only  two  ways  open  to  Russia  to  get 
out  of  the  situation  in  which  Lord  Curzon's  xibetau 
mission  has  invoh'ed  her.  Either  she  must  lend 
assistance  to  Lhassa,  and  make  of  the  Tibetan  c^'ies 
tion  a  "  matter  of  national  interest "  and  deal  with 
it  as  she  did  with  the  Manchurian  question  ;  or  she 
must  at  once  abandon  the  Buddhist  Papacy  to  -ts 
fate,  and  at  the  same  time  take  such  measures  as  a.  e 
likely  to  break,  or  at  least  to  counterbalance,  li.e 
Dalai-Lama's  authority  in  the  Russian  sphere  of  in- 
terest-viz., in  East  Turkestan,  Mongolia  and  Nor- 
thern China.  The  two  ways  are  studded  with  awful 
difficulties,  but  that  does  not  prevent  the  Russian 
•Government  from  adopting  both  in  time. 

He  quotes  the  opinion  of  "  one  of  the  greatest 
and  certainly  the  most  competent  of  Russian 
statesmen,"  expressed  to  him  two  months  ago:  — 

"The  Tibetan  question  "one  of  the  greatest  and 
certainly  the  most  competent  of  Russian  statesmen 
told  me  two  months  ago  "  is  far  more  disquieting 
than  the  Manchurian  conflict.  The  latter  is  a  set- 
tled business.  We  must  get  rid  of  Manchuria,  be- 
cause with  the  open  door,  even  after  a  successful 
war,  we  should  have  to  ])uild  and  furnish  and  keep 
in  order  a  fine  house  on  the  condition  that  all  our 
rivals  should  live  in  it  and  have  us  pay  for  their 
•security  ;  we  cannot  pay  for  Manchuria  twenty-one 
million  roubles  of  annual  deficiency  on  that  unfor- 
tunate railway,  and  about  eighty  millions  for  govern- 
ing the  country,  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  and  the 
Yankees.  But,  as  for  Tibet,  that  is  another  ques- 
tion. Our  moral  situation  in  Asia  and  the  whole 
future  of  the  Empire  is  involved  in  this  matter.  And 
what  I  am  afraid  of  with  respect  to  the  present  war 
is,  that  it  is  very  likely  to  render  it  utterly  impos- 
sible for  us  to  make  another  war  when  this  one  shall 
have  come  to  an  end.  Fortunately,  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  English.  I  like  them  best  of  all  nations. 
They  know  what  they  want.  And  I  know  what  1 
want.  Thus,  there  is  always  a  great  chance  left 
that  we  may  compound  as  good  business-men  should 
do.  If  they  were  clumsy  enough  to  cause  warlike 
resistance  from  the  Tibetan  side  to  break  out,  1 
should  get  a  good  trump  card.  Unless  the  fools 
■(.sic.')  who  are  holding  office  now  embroil  matters." 

The  fools  have  embroiled  matters,  and  now, 
M.  Ular  says,  that  the  way  out  of  the  present 
•likmma  is  in  two  measures  which  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  at  once.  "  The  Dalai-Lama  must 
be  informed  of  Russia's  blunders.  The  Panchen- 
Lama  must  be  raised  to  the  position  of  a  politi- 
cal anti-pope." 

Dr.  Dillon,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  says 
that  Russians  fail  to  realise  that  it  is  not  British 
policy  to  hinder  neighbouring  nations  from  mak- 
ing roads,  promoting  trade,  bettering  their 
finances,  or  purifying  their  administrations.  He 
thoroughly  supports  I-ord  Curzon's  policy.  After 
his  justifiable   interference — 

it    became    clear    how    unwise    our    forbearance    had 
been,  and  how  costly  it  might  yet  become.     Official 
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Russia  demanded  explanations  of  the  expedition, 
journalistic  Russia  accused  Lord  Lansdowne  of  an 
intention  to  annex  Tibet,  and  military  Russia  j)re- 
jiared  a  plan  of  campaign  against  India.  Dr.  Dillon 
has  no  doubt  v,hatever  on  one  ])(iint  "the  abandon 
ment  of  Tibet  wotild  Ije  the  short  cut  to  war  wii  h 
Russia." 


A    PERIODIC    WORLD    CONGRESS. 

Mr,  R.  L.  Bridgman,  writing  in  The  Arena, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  at  Washington  has  re- 
ceived a  deputation  to  submit  a  resolution  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  requesting  the 
Congress  to  authorise  the  President  to  invite 
the  Governments  of  the  world  to  join  in  estab- 
lishing an  International  Congress,  to  meet  at 
stated  periods  to  deliberate  on  matters  of  com- 
mon interest,  and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon.  Mr.  Bridgman  argues  that  national 
sovereig'nt)',  the  chief  plea  against  such  a  Con- 
gress, is  not  absolute.  It  is  subordinate  to  the 
organic  unity  of  the  race  and  to  international 
treaties.  He  urges  the  readiness  of  the  world 
and  the  need  for  such  an  organisation,  which 
will  formally  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  all 
mankind.  Nominally,  world  sovereignty  does  not 
exist,  but  ought  to  be  recognised.  Mr.  Bridgman 
thinks  that  the  most  promising  place  for  the 
initiative  is  in  the  greatest  Republic  in  the  world. 
Events  seem  rather,  however,  to  point  to  it  being 
in  one  of  the  smallest  monarchies  of  the  world — 
at  the  Hague. 
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WANTED— SYMPATHY    IN     SOUTH    AFRICA. 

An  Edinburgh  reviewer,  writing  on  "  The  Boer 
in  War  and  Peace,'"  makes  a  strong  plea  for  more 
sympathetic  government  of  the  Boers — the  only 
policy,  he  claims,  which  can  consolidate  and  re- 
tain the  colony  for  the  Empire. 

SOUTH   AFRICA— DUTCH. 

There  is  no  sentiment  or  principle  in  South 
Africa,  says  the  reviewer,  which  can  compare  for 
depth  or  durability  with  the  patriotism  of  the 
Boers.  Intrinsically,  South  Africa  is  Dutch,  not 
English,  and  there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  of 
any  British  Party  growing  up  to  counterbalance 
Dutch  power.  We  hold  South  Africa  from  out- 
side, bv  the  power  of  the  Empire,  and  if  we  are 
to  keep  it  we  must  conciliate  the  South  African 
people. 

WHAT    THE    BOERS    WANT. 

The  Boers  do  not  want  independence,  and 
never  did  before  the  events  of  1880-1881.  What 
they  wanted  was  the  recognition  of  their  national 
ideals. 

If  the  events  of  the  yesr  show  the  Boers  are  a 
difhcult  people  to  govern,  they  seem  to  show,  too, 
that,  granting  them  the  rights  of  freemen,  they  have 
no  very  rooted  horror  of  the  idea  of  incorporation  in 
the  Empire.  At  least,  that  has  been  so  down  to 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  For  two  centuries 
and  a  half  the  object  of  the  Dutch  colonists  has 
never  varied.  What  they  have  prayed  for,  trekked 
for,  fought  for,  indifferently  alike  against  a  Dutch 
Oovernment  or  an  English  one,  has  always  been  not 
so  much  national  independence  as  the  rights  of  free 
<.-itizenship. 

The  great  natural  social  basis  of  South  Africa  is 
the  veldt,  and  the  veldt  is  and  will  remain  Dutch. 
The  conditions  of  life  there  are  rery  little  suited  to 
the  English  character,  and  they  suit  less  to-day  tlian 
ever  they  did.  Our  efforts  to  force  a  settlement  re- 
main almost  ludicrously  artificial,  and  the  success  at- 
tending them  is  never  likely  to  amount  to  much. 

Boer  patriotism  is  not,  then,  to  be  supplanted  any 
more  than  it  is  to  be  tired  or  crushed  out.  But 
there  is  a  second  fact  about  it  which  i  ugurs  more 
favourably  for  the  chance  of  future  union.  The 
Boers  are  extraordinarily  matter-of-fact.  They  look 
at  every  question  from  the  practical  rather  than 
from  the  sentimental  standpoint.  The  tendency  is 
one  you  notice  in  their  conversation,  manners,  and 
habits  of  daily  life.  Their  humour  and  reasoning 
alike  are  of  an  intensely  literal  kind-^a  peculiarity 
which  makes  continued  intercourse  with  them,  to 
many  of  us  at  least,  very  wearisome. 

OUR  LACK  OF  IMAGINATION. 

The  reviewer  complains  bitterly  of  the  policy 
of  enrolling  the  National  Scouts,  and  asserts  that 
Lord  Milner  carried  on  a  regular  recruiting  agency 
for  "  Scouts  "  in  all  the  Boer  prison  camps.     He 


complains  also  that  the  same  unimaginative  policy 
is  being  pursued  to-day:  — 

In  every  report  and  Blue  Book  we  find  such  ex- 
pressions as  "loyalty,"  the  "loyalists,"  the  men  who 
were  "  loyally  disposed,"  "  our  friends,"  and  so  on, 
apjilied  exclusively  to  the  desertera.  Will  the  reader 
pause  to  consider  what  kind  of  relation  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  main  body  of  the  Boer 
people  is  implied  in  that  one  fact? 

So  exactly  does  the  present  epoch  reproduce  those 
old  c.nes  that  we  have  a  curious  impression  of  having 
lived  through  these  days  before.  Our  attempts  to 
supplant  the  Dutch  language  by  the  English,  our 
resolve  to  denationalise  the  Boer  children  by  forcing 
upon  them  an  education  on  English  lines,  our  re- 
fusal to  grant  the  elective  franchise  imtil  the 
burghers  "  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  it,"  are 
the  familiar  moves  in  a  policy  which  has  never  yet 
failed  in  its  effect.  We  are -treading  a  road  Ave  have 
often  trodden  before.  The  old  ugly  landmarks  heave 
in  sight  once  more.  The  old  wretched  tale  of  aliena- 
tion and  sullen  estrangement  is  beginning  to  re-tell 
itself. 

GOOD    GOVERNMENT    MUST    BE    PRO-BOER. 

It  is  impossible,  argues  the  reviewer,  to  govern 
South  Africa  well,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ignore 
Boer  ideals  :  — 

The  land  interest  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
supreme  interest  in  South  Africa.  Any  Government 
ignoring  it  and  building  on  side  issues  is  based  upon 
injustice.  From  this  dilemma  there  is  no  escape. 
The  cause  of  the  Boers  and  the  cause  of  good  go- 
vernment are  inextricably  involved,  and  to  nersist 
in  an  anti-Boer  policy  is  to  persist  in  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  country.  It  appears  that  in  a  struggle 
with  the  cliil'.lrc.n  of  a  country  it  is  not  only  the 
children  that  fight  for  their  countrj-,  but  the  country 
that  ranges  itself  on  the  side  of  its  children.  The 
Avriter  had  occasion  before  to  remark  how,  during 
the  campaign,  it  seemed  from  the  perfect  under- 
standing that  existed  between  the  Boers  and  their 
hills  and  plains  as  if  the  land  itself  had  enlisted 
against  us,  and  was  silently  bent  on  thwarting  us. 
And  now  that  peace  has  come  the  same  alliance 
holds.  The  land  demands  a  voice  in  its  own  govern- 
ment, and  that  is  a  demand  we  cannot  safely  refuse. 
To  do  so  means  to  alienate  not  the  Boers  only,  but 
everyone  in  the  country  who  has  its  real  interests  at 
heart.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inclusion  of  the  veldt 
among  the  governing  influences  means  the  inclusion 
of  the  Boers.  It  means  a  frank  recognition  of  what 
is  the  truth — that  we  have  need  of  them,  and  cannot 
properly  govern  the  country  without  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  persist  in  the  old 
"  Great-Britain-must-be-master "  policy,  you  will 
array  against  yourself,  whether  in  ])olitics  or  war, 
the  whole  force  of  the  Dutch-speaking  people.  Your 
hold  on  the  country  will  become  more  and  more  an 
external  one.  Your  rule,  inspired  by  the  superficial 
and  speculative  interests  on  which  you  will  be  driven 
to  rely,  will  become  more  odious  to  the  fixed  popula- 
tion, and  in  due  time,  opportunity  serving,  that  rule 
will  be  for  the  third  time  discarded  and  South  Africa 
lost  to  the  Empire  for  good  and  all. 
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THE   CHINAMAN    IN    AUSTRALIA. 

Mrs.  Murray  Eyre  contributes  the  second  chap- 
ter of  her  personal  reminiscences  of  the  Northern 
Territory  to  the  Empire  Review  for  May.  It  is 
entitled  "  The  Chinaman  in  Australia."  There  is, 
however,  not  very  much  about  the  Chinaman  in 
this  particular  article,  which  is  more  taken  up 
with  the  possibilities  and  the  fruitfulness  of  tne 
Northern  Territory.  She  tells  a  story  of  how  the 
newly-washed  linen  which  the  Chinaman  had  just 
brought  to  her  house  became  soiled  owing  to 
part  of  the  cross  beam  falling  down,  where  it  had 
been  eaten  through  by  the  white  ants.  The 
Chinaman,  in  great  trouble,  went  off  with  the 
washing,  promising  to  bring  it  back  in  two  days. 

The  laundry  came  back  in  two  days  as  promised, 
and  I  soon  found  that  any  engagement  made  by  a 
Chinese  tradesman  was  scrupulously  kept. 

COTTON   AND  INDIGO. 

She  quotes  a  conversation  with  a  Government 
official :  — 

"  Ah !"  he  would  exclaim,  "  with  cheap  manageable 
labour  for  agriculture  in  the  Territory  what  a  coim- 
try  it  would  be !  For  instance,  cotton,  which  is  not 
indigenous,  has  established  itself,  and  is  now  to  be 
found  growing  wild  in  the  jungle,  proving  that  no 
place  in  the  world  is  more  suitable  for  its  cultivation. 
Then  indigo — well,  you  know  what  that  has  done  on 
the  building  lots  of  Palmerston  ;  it  speaks  for  itself." 

INDIGENOUS   RICE. 

She  mentions  the  remarkable  fact  that  North- 
ern Australia  is  the  only  countr}'  where  the  rice 
plant  is  indigenous.     This  same  official  said:  — 

For  a  long  time  I  have  recommended  that  the 
colonists  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  rice  ;  but 
since  I  lately  paid  a  visit  to  Saigon  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  only  cheap  labour  and  liberal 
land  laws  are  needful  to  make  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory one  of  the  great  rice-fields  of  the  world.  The 
chuiate  of  French  Cochin  China  and  of  this  Colony 
are  almost  the  same,  and  their  soil  and  general  char- 
acteristics are  alike  ;  but  Saigon  is  able  to  support  a 
teeming  population,  as  well  as  export  half  a  milUon 
tons  of  nee  in  a  year,  while  our  poor  Territory  has 
to  import  all  our  rice,  and  her  vast  stretches  of  suit- 
able land  he  idle. 

As  will  be  seen,  even  in  those  days,  which  were 
long  before  Federation  became  fact,  the  labour 
question  was  the  chief  difficulty  encountered  in 
the  Northern  Territory. 

DISINFECTINO    MULES. 

She  concludes  her  article  with  an  amusing 
story  about  a  cargo  of  300  mules  coming  out  to 
the  order  of  railway  contractors  in  the  Territory 


The  plague  was  at  that  time  in  Hong  Kong,  and 
this  steamer,  which  sailed  from  San  Francisco, 
touched  at  Hong  Kong,  en  route  for  Port  Darwin. 
On  learning  that  the  port  was  infected,  it  had 
left  immediately,  but  the  Port  Darwin  officials 
would  not  permit  the  lAules  to  be  landed.  After 
a  great  deal  of  correspondence,  however,  permis- 
sion was  granted  for  the  mules  to  land  if  they 
were  properly  disinfected.  The  impossibility  of 
disinfecting  the  poor  beasts  with  sulphur  fumes 
was  evident,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  have 
to  remain  unlanded.  Mrs.  Eyre  had  a  happy  idea, 
and  suggested  that  the  mules  should  be  washed 
with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  This  apparently 
satisfied  red  tape,  and,  after  their  stinging  medi- 
cinal bath,  the  beasts  were  put  overboard  and 
swam  ashore,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  contractors, 
who  were  in  urgent  need  of  transport  animals. 


A    PLEA    FOR     UNIVERSAL    SERVICE. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Little,  in  the  National  Service 
Journal,  puts  forward  the  necessity  for  national 
military  training  as  a  means  of  safeguarding  the 
Empire.  Two  of  the  chief  reasons  which  have 
led  him  to  write  the  article  seem  to  be  his  ob- 
servations of  the  effect  of  the  system  in  Italy  and 
his  fear  of  German  aggression.  But,  besides 
being  necessar}'  for  public  safety  from  outside 
enemies,  he  thinks  it  would  be  valuable  to  the 
natio«n  within  its  own  frontiers. 

I  have  not  the  exact  figures  at  hand,  but  I  be- 
Ueve  the  official  statistics  give  the  number  of  physi- 
cally defective  children  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
a  total  nearer  900,000  than  800,000.  Universal  ser- 
vice would  do  much  to  neutralise  the  evils  resulting 
from  those  economic  fallacies  which  have  forced  our 
people  into  the  slums  of  unhealthy  cities,  and  con- 
demned them  to  eat  improper  food.  The  physical 
condition  of  the  people  is  of  higher  importance  than 
any  other  factor  making  for  national  greatness,  and 
must  determine  ultimately  the  position  a  nation  is 
destined  to  occupy  in  the  world. 

While  no  nation  is  so  undisciplined  as  ours  in  the 
physical  sense,  none  is  so  untrained  in  I  he  moral 
and  intellectual  sense.  If  two  or  three  years'  mili- 
tary service  is  an  incalculable  boon  to  the  individual 
it  is  also  an  incalculable  boon  to  the  nation  that  all 
its  young  men  should  be  trained  to  arms. 

Nothing  could  be  more  salutary  or  more  useful. 
It  inculcates  self-control,  exactitude,  and  teaches  the 
value  of  routine.  Universal  service  quickens  and 
deepens  true  patriotism.  So  far  from  fostering  a 
militant  spirit,  it  is  a  guarantee  for  peace,  since, 
the  democracy  being  our  rulers  and  the  people  being 
all  liable  to  service,  would  certainly  wish  to  be  satis- 
fied that  they  had  "  their  quarrel  just "  before  sanc- 
tioning war.  Our  present  system  of  relying  upon  a 
paid  standing  army  alone  blunts  the  sense  of  citizen- 
ship, of  common  interdependence  and  national  ob- 
ligation. 
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WHAT    DO    THE    MASSES    READ? 

Mr.  John  Garrett  Leigh  contributes  to  the 
April  number  of  the  Economic  Review  an  article 
on  this  all-important  question.  It  is  depressing 
reading.  The  writer  considers  that  there  is  no 
subject  upon  which  so  much  general  misappre- 
liension  exists  as  this  of  the  reading  of  the 
"masses."     He  says  :  — 

If  we  were  to  make  an  actual  survey  in  a  district 
))opulated  by  the  artisans  and  general  manual 
\\orkers,  we  should  find  that  the  reading  which  is 
most  popular  is  of  a  class  which  rarely,  or  indeed 
never,  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  person  of  aver- 
age culture.  It  may  be  true,  as  an  advertisement 
assures  us,  that  an  engine-driver  has  been  among 
!  hose  who  have  subscribed  for  the  "  Encyclopsedia 
l>ritannica."  Personally,  in  the  course  of  a  consider- 
<i1)le  amount  of  contact  with  similar  classes,  I  have 
not  yet  found  the  man. 

Mr.  Leigh,  who  has  made  an  extended  study  of 
a  portion  of  the  industrial  district  of  Lancashire, 
presents  us  with  the  results  of  his  inquiry,  and 
he  thinks  the  area  he  has  selected  is  a  fairly 
representative  one,  except  that  perhaps  in  Scot- 
land and  the  extreme  North,  of  England  there 
may  be  a  slightly  more  robust  intelligence.  In- 
iitead  of  a  house-to-house  survey,  he  has  used  the 
knowledge  of  fellow-students  and  figures  supplied 
by  various  sources.  He  has  also  tried  to  dis- 
■over  from  shopkeepers  what  periodicals  are  most 
in  demand,  and  he  has  the  annual  reports  of  the 
iibraries.     He  continues:  — 

Come  with  me  to  our  district.  It  is  not  a  pretty 
place.  On  a  brown  mound,  where  there  is  scarce  a 
iilade  of  grass,  there  are  some  one  thousand  houses 

if  the  four-room  type.  In  these  tiny  Englishmen's 
■astles  there  dwell  ten  thousand  souls.  The  outlook 
which  they  have  upon  life  is  upon  chimneys,  upon 
imkempt  streets,  upon  telegraph  wires,  upon  colliery 
headgears  and  chemical  works  and  glass-works.  There 
■s  a  grey  canopy  of  cloud  over  all.  As  I  have  said, 
it  is  not  a  pretty  district,  and  if  ever  there  were  a 
spot  on  earth  where  the  imagination  had  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour  it  is  here,  where  not  one  prospect, 
save  alone  the  sturdiness  of  mankind  and  the  grim, 
uncomplaining  loyalty  of  the  women,  is  pleasing. 
The  men  work  long  hours,  and,  as  a  whole,  Avhatever 
iheir  callings  may  be,  they  work  alternate  weeks 
')y  night  and  alternate  weeks  by  day.  Here  we 
face  our  question.  If  the  men  do  not  read,  what  is 
:  here  in  the  grim  monotony  of  such  lives  to  make 

hem  worth  the  living? 

THE   INFLUENCE    OP   THE    FREE    LIBRAEY. 

In  his  estimate  of  the  reading  to  which  these 
i)eople  devote  themselves  he  begins  with  the  free 
library  :  — 

The  total  number  of  books,  as  tabulated  in  the  an- 
nual reports,  is  very  encouraging ;  but  when  we 
<ome  to  consider  the  social  character  of  those  who 
<tvail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for 


making  themselves  conversant  with  the  best  thought 
of  the  ages,  we  shall  find  that  but  rarely  is  it  one  of 
the  very  social  grade  which  we  are  studying.  In  the 
district  of  which  I  have  spoken  there  are  probably 
not  ten  men  who  use  the  library  with  any  regularity. 
To  begin  with,  the  library  is  a  mile  away,  for  it  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  I  estimate  that  in  our 
typical  district  about  the  same  number  borrow  books 
as  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  library.  Thus  we 
have  ten,  and  of  these  seven  indulge  in  fiction,  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood  being  easily  first  favourite,  and  next  to 
Mrs.  Wood  we  find  Jules  Verne.  This  should  not  be 
accepted  without  remembering  that  in  the  days  of 
cheap  editions  there  are  probably  some  readers  of, 
say,  Dickens,  who  have  purchased  some  at  least  of 
the  works  in  which  they  delight. 

The  books  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of 
the  people  include  a  Bible  in  the  front  parlour, 
Bunyan,  and  Pike's  "  Guide  to  Disciples."  To 
these  may  be  added  children's  prizes,  such  as  the 
works  of  Mr.  Henty  and  Mr.  Ascott  R.  Hope ; 
and,  strangely  enough,  "  The  Lamplighter,"  "  The 
Wide,  Wide  World,"  and  "  Queechy."  For 
general  popularity  "  St.  Elmo "  runs  these  last- 
named  hard,  and  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  found 
more  frequently  than  local  stories  such  as  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  "  Mary  Barton." 

THE   SPORTING  PAPER  AND   THE  NOVELETTE. 

Far  more  disappointing  than  the  books,  how- 
ever, is  the  periodical  literature,  that  is  the  daily 
and  weekly  journals.     Of  this  reading  he  says  :  — 

Easily  first  comes  the  sporting  paper.  The  extra- 
ordinarily intimate  knowledge  which  the  men  of 
these  parts  possess  of  the  pedigrees,  the  achieve- 
ments, and  the  capacities  of  some  hundreds  of  horses 
can  only  be  the  result  of  close  study.  One  can  only 
sigh,  and  Avish  that  the  time  were  given  to  more 
beneficial  research. 

Next  in  order  to  the  sporting  paper  we  come  to  the 
favourite  reading  of  the  ladies.  The  novelette  and 
that  type  of  woman's  paper  which  has  sprung  into 
prominence  of  recent  years  are  high  in  favour.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  questions  of  moral  or 
unmoral  literature.  But  the  intoxication  of  such 
literature  has  an  eff'ect  in  the  direction  of  inculcating 
dreaminess  far  more  than  is  generally  believed. 

The  mock-religious  weekly  comes  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  condemnation.  It  appeals  to  both  sexes. 
The  personal  paragraph  weeklies  have  also  an 
extraordinary  hold,  but  nowadays  these  usually 
deal  with  harmless  trivialities.  Close  rivals  are 
the  "  Bits  "  journals. 

In  regard  to  the  newspaper  proper,  Mr.  Leigh 
refers  first  to  the  provincial  weeklies  which  give 
an  epitome  of  the  week's  news,  serials,  etc.,  and 
he  is  of  opinion  that  these  have  the  widest  in- 
fluence on  the  Lancashire  artisan.  But  what  of 
the  daily?  The  only  daily  paper  at  all  widely 
read,  he  concludes,  is  the  sporting  daily,  and  not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  his  typical  community  reads 
a  morning  paper. 
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PLAYING    AT    NAVAL    WAR. 

To  the  Strand  Magazine  Angus  Sherlock  con- 
tributes an  intensely  interesting  article  on  Mr.  F. 
T.  Jane's  naval  Kricgsspid.  As  an  editorial  note 
explains: — "  This  is  the  only  popular  article  that 
has  ever  appeared  on  the  Naval  War  Game, 
though  it  is  played  in  every  navy  in  the  world. 
The  subject  is  of  some  special  interest  just  at 
present,  because  both  the  Japanese  ind  Russian 
navies  trained  on  it  for  the  present  war." 

After  tracing  the  growth  of  the  idea  in  Mr. 
Jane's  own  words,  the  writer  explains  that  after 
the  game  was  produced  for  public  sale  the  "  first 
set  to  be  sold  was  secured  by  the  Chinese."  He 
relates  how  this  set  later  helped  to  make  history, 
the  Chinese  having  planned  out  their  attack  on 
the  allied  fleets  at  Taku  by  its  assistance.  The 
Chinese,  however,  "  made  no  allowance  for  the 
allied  fleet  firing  back." 

HOW  THE   GAME  IS   PLAYED. 

A  large  table  is  the  primary  requisite.  This  is 
covered  with  blue  cards  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  little  squares,  each  of  which  represents  half  a 
cable — that  is  to  say,  a  hundred  yards.  Over 
these  squares  are  moved  the  pieces,  model  ships 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  board.  These  models 
are  a  most  important  part  of  the  game.  They  are 
made  of  cork,  painted,  and  most  accurate  repre- 
sentations of  actual  ships ;  and  this  they  need 
to  be,  for  the  players  have  to  recognise  them. 
Each  model  is  fitted  with  tiny  guns — little  bits 
of  wire  set  in  at  various  angles  which  indicate 
the  arcs  of  training  of  the  corresponding  guns  in 
the  real  ships,  while  long  pins  mark  the  bearings 
of  the  torpedo  tubes. 

Other  pins,  fitted  with  delicate  little  military  tops, 
make  the  mavSts.  Every  player  has  assigned  to  him 
a  particular  ship,  and  this  he  moves  simultaneously 
with  all  the  others  at  the  direction  of  his  "  admiral." 
Each  move  nominally  occupies  a  minute  of  time — 
actually  it  usually  takes  more,  and  it  is  in  the  ways 
and  means  adopted  to  balance  this  that  most  of  the 
confidential  rules  exist.  A  most  essential  part  of 
the  game  is  to  coimterfeit  with  all  possible  realism 
the  hurry-scurry  of  an  actual  battle. 

At  the  end  of  each  "  minute "  more  firing  takes 
place.  This  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  game. 
Each  player  has  a  card  with  a  plan  of  his  ship  show- 
ing guns,  armour,  etc.,  and  divided  into  arbitrary 
vertical  sections  of  twenty-five  feet  each.  This  card 
is  known  technically  as  a  "scorer."  Pictures  of  each 
ship,  similarly  divided,  but  showing  no  armour,  and 
of  different  sizes  for  different  ranges,  are  also  pro- 
vided.    These  are  the  "targets." 

They  are  struck  at  by  "strikers,"  which  at  first 
sight  are  rather  like  ping-pong  bats  with  a  pin  in 
them.  This  pin  is  nearly,  but  never  quite,  in  the 
centre  of  the  striker.  To  ensure  hitting  any  par- 
ticular part  of  a  ship  is,  therefore,  practically  im 
possible,  except  at  close  range,  and  not  very  often 
then.      Nice  calculation  is  required,    and   also   great 

•inlness — too  great  effort  after  accuracy  being  usually 


as  fatal  as  too  little.  Thus,  by  automatic  means, 
that  great  factor  of  modern  warfare,  "  moral  effect,  ' 
is  provided  for,  since  experience  shows  that  no 
player  whose  ship  has  been  badly  knocked  about 
ever  hurts  the  enemy  very  much.  One  strike  per 
gun  is  allowed. 

HITTING    NOT    EVERYTHING. 

"  Hitting  the  enemy  is,  however,  but  half  the 
battle."  The  hits  must  be  on  portions  of  the 
ves.sel  undefended  by  armour  to  be  really  tell- 
ing:— 

When  harm  is  done  it  is  scored  on  the  card  of  the 
ship  hit  on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  actual 
damage  that  would  be  inflicted.  In  a  very  little 
while  the  player  realises  that  what  will  put  one 
ship  out  of  action  will  hardly  hurt  another.  This  in 
theoi-y  he  has,  of  course,  always  known,  but  between 
knowing  a  tiling  ai:d  fully  realising  it  there  is  an 
enormous  gap.  He  has  been  firing,  perhaps,  at  the 
German  Kaiser  Friedrich  and  blown  her  to  pieces 
almost  with  big  shell.  He  shifts  his  fire  to  the 
Wittelshach,  hits  her  as  often,  and  she  comes  on 
unhurt.  These  two  shijjs  have  the  same  armament 
and  the  same  weight  of  armour — it  is  merely  dif- 
ferently disposed. 

In  this  realism  lies  the  fascination  of  the  game. 

TOEPEDOES ! 

Torpedoes,  however,  perhaps  take  first  place  as 
maddening  irritants.  In  the  game  as  now  played 
in  the  British  Navy,  between  each  move  screens  are 
usually  put  up.  The  object  of  these  is  to  prevent 
the  enemy  "  answering "  any  change  of  formation 
more  quickly  than  could  be  done  in  actual  battle. 
Under  cover  of  these  screens  torpedoes  are  fired — 
the  firing  method  being  to  draw  a  pencil  line  fol- 
lowing the  bearing  of  the  tube,  firing  not  at  the 
enemy,  but  at  the  spot  on  which  he  is  expected  to 
he  ivhen  the  torpedo  reaches  him.  Torpedoes  are  slow 
things  relatively.  They  can  travel  a  thousand  yards 
in  a  minute,  but  take  three  minutes  to  do  two 
thousand  yards,  and  six  to  go  three  thousand.  Very 
nice  calculation  is,  therefore,  needed.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time — that  is  to  say,  anything  from 
one  to  six  moves  after  firing — if  the  torpedo  line 
and  any  ship  (friend  or  foe)  coincide,  the  ship  is 
torpedoed.  Till  then  nothing  has  been  said :  the 
torpedo  comes  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 

The  panic  caused  by  the  first  torpedoes  fired  under 
this  system  was  immense.  Both  fleets  put  about 
and  rushed  away  from  each  other,  never  getting 
within  torpedo  range  again.  In  the  centre,  between 
the  fleet,  lay  the  victim,  which  the  umpire  had 
notified  as  torpedoed.  Not  till  the  battle  was  over 
was  it  made  known  that  the  toqiedoed  vessel  had 
l)een  hit  by  a  torpedo  fired  by  one  of  her  consorts, 
across  the  path  of  which  she  had  unwittingly  wan- 
dered I  The  acme  of  horror  in  this  direction  is  per- 
haps provided  by  submarines. 

That  the  game  is  of  great  value  to  naval 
students  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  Russian  Navy  the  game  is  played  on 
the  Bayan  and  Novik,  the  only  two  ships  which 
have  so  far  distinguished  themselves  in  the  pre- 
sent war. 
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FLAX-MILLING    IN    NEW    ZEALAND. 

Miss  Constance  Bamicoat  contributes  an  in- 
iorniing  article  upon  one  of  the  two  world-in- 
ilustries  of  New  Zealand.  Although  the  article 
.ip])ears  in  the  May  number  of  the  Empire  Re- 
''ie'iV,  it  must  evidently  have  been  written  last 
,ear.  Miss  Barnicoat  does  not  say  much  about 
he  flax  itself,  her  article  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
work  at  the  mills  and  the  conditions  of  labour  in 
y     ihem.     She  says:  — 

Whoever  goes  visiting  a  New  Zealand  flax-mill 
jniist  not  expect  an  imposing  i-ed-brick  structure  of 
some  six  stories,  with  lifts,  electric  lights  and  luxuri- 
ous offices  fitted  with  revolving  chairs  and  roll-top 
desks.  What  he  will  find  will  be  something  he  might 
he  excused  for  mistaking  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  bam, 
which  he  may  be  tempted  to  scoff  at  as  a  shanty — a 
rough  wooden  building,  probably  unpainted  and  cer- 
tainly weatherbeaten,  one-storied,  and  roofed  with 
corrugated  iron,  no  larger  than  a  semi-detached  arti- 
san's house  in  a  suburb  like  Battersea.  All  around 
lies  green  and  partly  dressed  flax  ;  loads  of  newly  cut, 
.strong-scented  leaves  are  arriving,  and  other  loads  of 
washed  and  stripped  trails  of  fibre  are  constantly 
being  carried  off  to  the  bleaching  grounds  ;  the  whole 
pervaded  with  the  peculiar  pungent  odour  of  New 
Zealand  flax.  Near  the  mill  are  probably  two  or 
three  more  shanties,  about  as  rough  and  untidy  as 
they  can  very  well  be,  where  the  clerical  and  mana- 
gerial part  of  the  business  is  carried  on.  If  there  is 
a  flax-mill  at  work  anywhere  about,  you  will  know 
it  afar  off  by  the  lamentable  noise  of  the  stripper 
tearing  the  green  from  the  leaf-fibre. 

HIGH   WAGES. 

New  Zealand,  at  present,  at  all  events,  is  em- 
phatically a  place  of  high  wages  and  short  hours, 
together  Avith  an  amount  of  holidays  that  is  little 
short  of  preposterous.  The  flax  hands  get  wages 
high  even  for  New  Zealand.  Their  hours  are, 
however,  rather  long.     Miss  Barnicoat  says:  — 

These  high  wages,  however,  must  be  paid  or  the 
flax  mills  closed.  Sometimes  a  flax-mill  employs  as 
many  as  forty  hands,  all,  except  the  boys,  on  piece 
work.  Even  the  boys  earn  6s.  to  8s.  a  day,  while  a 
godd  feeder  (on  whose  efficiency  the  Avhole  work  of 
the  mill  depends)  will  sometimes  get  as  much  as  £4 
10s.  a  week — which  certainly  seems  an  enormous  sum 
to  ]my  to  a  man  who  merely  sits  in  front  of  a  ma- 
-chine  all  day,  feeding  it  with  flax.  In  general,  flax- 
hands  earn  from  12s.  to  14s.  or  15s.  a  day,  but 
scutchers  in  January  last  were  getting  about  27s.  6d. 
a  ton  of  scutched  flax,  and  a  good  average  scutcher 
<.'an  do  about  30-35  cwt.  a  day. 

In  most  of  the  best  mills  in  the  North  Island 
some  I2S.  to  13s.  a  week  is  deducted  from  the 
men's  wages  for  food.  A  special  cook  is  kept  to 
prepare  the  meals  for  the  men.  The  flaxmill 
cooks  have  been  known  to  draw  about  jQ6o  a 
month,  out  of  which,  of  course,  they  have  to  pay 
for  stores.     New  Zealand  workmen,  by  the  way, 


are  apt  to  consider  it  starvation  not  to  have  three 
heavy  meat  meals  a  day.  New  Zealand  flax  com- 
pares unfavourably  with  Manilla.  A  thread  of  iti 
can  be  easily  broken  with  the  hands,  but  even 
after  cutting  through  the  skm  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  for  the  strongest  hand  to  break  first 
grade  Manilla.  The  chief  trouble  with  the  New 
Zealand  flax,  however,  is  its  gumminess.  As  yet 
no  process  has  been  discovered  to  get  it  out.  If, 
indeed,  chemicals  were  used,  the  gum  might  be 
got  rid  of,  but  the  fibre  would  probably  be  rotted. 
Of  the  bye  products,  the  writer  says:  — 

"\^  hen  New  Zealand  is  more  developed  uses  will 
be  able  to  be  found  for  a  great  deal  of  flax  "  refuse  " 
that  is  now  wasted.  The  scutcfiing  refuse,  for  in- 
stance, lying  in  heaps  all  around  the  back  part  of  the 
flax-m.ills,  and  at  present  unused,  would,  if  rotted, 
make  excellent  manure. 


SOME    LETTERS    OF    GAMBETTA. 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  first  April  number 
of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  is  given  to  some  letters  of 
Gambetta,  ranging  in  date  from  1848  to  1882. 
They  are  all  of  them  addressed  to  one  or  other, 
or  sometimes  to  both,  of  his  parents.  Tne  first 
two,  written  when  Gambetta  was  a  child  of  ten 
at  the  seminary  of  Monfaucon,  are  only  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  boy's  keen  interest  in  politics, 
his  adoration  of  Cavaignac,  and  his  hatred  of 
Xapoleon.  Follows  a  letter  of  1857,  which  shows 
him  working  hard  at  legal  and  other  studies,  and 
filling  that  extraordinary  memory  of  his.  'Of  the 
other  letters  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  is  one 
v.Titten  to  his  father  in  1871,  which  is  full  of  the 
paLn  of  defeat.  Last  of  all,  there  is  one  to  his 
father  written  six  months  before  his  death,  in 
which  he  says  that  he  has  confidence  in  the  ver- 
dict of  history,  and  that  he  has  nothing  to  regret, 
having  always  acted  only  in  the  highest  interests 
of  his  party. 

THE    SECRET    OF    GLADSTONE. 

A  most  eloquent  review  of  Mr.  Morley's  "  Glad- 
stone "  takes  the  first  place  in  the  Church 
Quarterly  Review.  The  secret  of  his  political 
power  is  found  in  his  religion.  "  Living  upon 
altitudes  which  were  often  solitudes,  his  spirit 
self-poised  but  not  self-centred,  going  out  in  the 
fulness  of  love  and  faith  to  God  and  all  humanity, 
he  brought  down  into  the  throng  of  men  a  clear- 
ness of  vision,  a  strength  of  purpose,  a  genius  of 
action,  which  touched  the  material  of  politics  like 
flame."  It  was  his  religious  principles,  verified 
in  the  age-long  struggles  of  the  Church,  which, 
aci^ording  to  the  reviewer,  supplied  the  origin  of 
the  Liberalism  which  he  created,  which  was  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  utilitarian  secularism 
which  had  formerly  assumed  the  nam?. 
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WHAT    IT    MEANS    TO    BE    A    BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR. 

HIS    DUTIES    AND    HIS    PEIVILEGE8. 

The  May  number  of  the  Leisure  Hour  opens 
with  an  interesting  article  on  the  British  Am- 
bassador by  Miss  Mary  Spencer  Warren. 

Miss  Warren  begins  her  article  by  telling  us  of 
the  Ambassador's  apprenticeship — -how  he  passes 
through  the  various  grades  of  secretaryship  to 
that  of  charge  d'affaires,  how  he  may  become  an 
envoy  and  receive  his  credentials  from  the 
Sovereign,  and  then  a  Minister  formally  ac- 
credited to  a  foreign  Sovereign  or  State,  and, 
finally,  after  several  years'  service,  how  he  may 
attain  to  the  exalted  position  of  Ambassador. 
Only  very  few,  however,  can  hope  to  attain  this 
high  position;  for  although  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  of  Great  Britain  is  large,  there  are  only 
seven  personages  of  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  and 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  attached  are 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  America 
and  Turkey.  The  salaries  range  from  £,4,000  in 
Italy  to  ;^90oo  in  France.  Every  Ambassador 
has  an  official  residence  and  he  may  at  any 
moment  be  called  upon  to  receive  in  his  house 
the  monarch  of  the  country  where  he  is  residing. 

AMBA88ADOBIAL    DUTIES. 

Miss  Warren  thus  describes  some  of  the  duties 
and  some  of  the  privileges  of  the  important 
office  :  — 

He  practically  plays  the  role  of  a  king.  Also  he 
can  negotiate  with  foreign  Governments,  for  when 
he  first  arrives  at  the  Court  to  which  he  is  admitted 
he  has  with  him  a  sealed  letter  from  his  Sovereign 
to  the  Sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent,  saying  that 
the  former  will  approve  of  everything  his  representa- 
tive does  in  his  name. 

Of  course  his  Excellency  must  not  iuterfere  in 
any  way  with  the  Government  at  whose  Court  he  is 
an  Ambassador,  and  equally  he  must  not  side  with 
any  particular  [>olitical  party  of  that  country  ;  his 
is  the  difBcult  position  of  absolute  neutrality  and 
friendship  with  each  leader.  He  must  study  all 
policies,  and  understand  the  trend  of  apparently 
unimportant  events,  in  order  that  he  may  be  fully 
prepared  for  any  emergency  ;  and  he  must  keep 
his  sovereign  and  his  Government  posted  in  all 
political  and  other  happenings. 

Another  duty  of  an  Ambassador  is  to  present  at 
Court  all  Englishmen  visiting  his  place  of  residence, 
that  is,  of  course,  those  who  have  been  presented  at 
St.  James's,  and  he  must  also  protect  all  English 
residents  from  violence  and  injustice,  and  procure 
for  them  the  full  benefit  of  the  country's  laws. 

EXEMPT  FROM  TAXES  AND  RATES. 

An  Ambassador  has  many  privileges ;  he  is  en- 
titled to  either  public  or  private  audience  with 
the  Sovereign  of  the  Court  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached, and  he  may,  if  he  choose  to  do  so,  enter 
and  remain  in  that  sovereign's  presence  with  his 
hat  on. 


An  Ambassador  is  exempt  from  the  taxes  of  the 
country  in  which  he  resides,  and  may  even  refuse 
the  payment  of  local  rates.  Moreover  he  enjoys 
perfect  immunity  from  that  country's  laws,  and  not 
only  he,  but  his  family,  his  staff,  and  his  servants. 
He  and  they  cannot  be  arrested  for  debt,  and  he 
can  import  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  goods  free 
of  duty,  the  amount  varying  in  different  countries  ; 
that  is,  some  concede  free  importation  for  first  six 
months  of  office  with  after  annual  concessions  ; 
others  give  periodical  free  importation  up  to  a  cer- 
tain value. 

Should  his  Excellency  be  guilty  of  any  offence 
against  the  country  his  recall  can  be  demanded  of 
the  British  Court,  and,  needless  to  say,  if  any  mem- 
ber of  an  Ambassador's  suite  should  offend  the 
criminal  law  of  the  country,  the  Minister  would 
promptly  hand  him  over  for  trial,  otherwise  a  grave 
breach  between  the  countries  might  be  incurred  ; 
but  the  emissaries  of  the  law  could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility enter  the  Embassy  to  make  an  arrest  or 
serve  a  writ,  as,  once  having  crossed  the  threshold, 
they  would  be  on  English  ground  ;  everyone  living 
beneath  that  roof  is  amenable  to  British  law  only. 


RUSSIA'S    LIBERAL    TREATMENT    OF    ITS 
GIRLS. 

In  the  Girl's  Realm  Catherine  Illyne  notes  the 
similarity,  rarely  perceived  by  the  foreigner,  it  is 
true,  between  Russia  and  Atnerica,  especially  in 
the  liberal-minded  treatment  of  their  girls.  Be- 
tween Russian  and  English-speaking  girls  there 
are  more  points  in  common  than  between  the 
girls  of  any  other  nation.  Russian  girls  are  pot 
tied  to  the  kitchen  table  and  the  wash-tub,  unless 
they  wish  it.  In  her  there  is  "  an  unsettled  crav- 
ing after  knowledge  and  activity,  a  want  of  sys- 
tem, a  quixotism  that  is  characteristic  both  of 
young  people  and  young  nations."  She  is  an 
idealist ;  and  in  forgetting  herself  she  often  also 
forgets  the  practical  side  of  life  so  that  her 
ideals  are  apt  to  remain  ideals. 

The  Eussian  girl  learns  a  lot ;  she  is  decidedly  the 
best  informed  girl  in  Europe,  for  not  only  has  she  a 
sound  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  but  she  is 
taught  foreign  history  and  geography  as  thoroughly 
as  her  own  ;  indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
a  girl  of  fifteen  in  the  gymnasium  or  institute  would 
put  to  shame  in  European  history  a  French  girl  who 
has  already  finished  her  education. 

Russian  schools  tend  to  be  much  work  and  no 
play ;  and  sport  is  looked  upon  merely  as  an  oc- 
casional amusement,  and  is  never  part  of  the 
school  programme,  as  in  England.  The  woman 
architect  in  Russia  has  lately  gained  the  right  to 
practise;  and  Madame  Konowsky  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  one  of  the  Crimean  railway 
lines — the  first  Russian  woman  engineer. 
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"MORAL    OVERSTRAIN." 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  George  Algier 
writes  an  article  on  "  The  Ethics  of  Business : 
-Moral  Overstrain,"  the  gist  of  which  is,  "  Do  not 
needlessly  put  temptation  in  anyone's  way."  An 
engineer  can  estimate  exactly  how  many  pounds 
a  given  girder  will  sustain,  but  there  are  not,  and 
are  not  likely  ever  to  be,  moral  engineers  who  will 
estimate  exactly  what  pressure  of  temptation  a 
given  man's  character  will  sustain.  And  where- 
as, should  the  engineer  miscalculate,  and  his  gir- 
der give  way,  it  can  be  "  jacked  up,"'  replaced ; 
but  once  an  employer  of  labour  has  miscalcu- 
lated the  amount  of  temptation  his  employ^  will 
stand,  the  man's  character  can  never  be  "  jacked 
up."  It  has  gone  for  good  and  all.  The  en- 
gineer, he  says,  may  have  faith  in  a  particular 
span  or  girder,  but  he  does  not  for  that  reason 
allow  unlimited  pressure  to  fall  on  it.  The  writer, 
whose  article  is  thoughtful  and  original,  does  not 
agree  with  the  lengths  to  which  the  principle  of 
trust  creating  trustworthiness  is  often  carried.  He 
cites  a  great  criminal  jurist,  who  laid  down  some 
years  ago  a  doctrine  precisely  opposite.  A  lady 
carried  her  small  jewelled  watch  attached  by  a 
chatelaine  to  her  dress.  This  had  proved  too 
much  for  the  virtue  of  a  young  man,  almost  a 
boy,  who  had  s.natched  it,  and  then  attempted  to 
run  off  among  the  crowd.  The  jurist  had  no 
choice  but  to  send  him  to  penal  servitude,  but 
after  passing  sentence  he  turned  to  the  copiously- 
weeping  prosiecutrix :  — 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  it  is  one  of  the  great  de- 
fects of  the  criminal  law  that  it  has  no  adequate 
punishment  for  those  who  incite  their  fellows  to 
crime.  If  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  so,  I  can  as- 
sure you  I  should  feel  it  a  pleasanter  duty  to  impose 
an  even  severer  sentence  than  the  one  I  have  just 
rendered,  on  the  vain  woman  who  parades  up  and 
down  the  crowded  streets  of  this  city,  filled  as  they 
are  to-day  with  hungry  people,  wearing  ostentatiously 
on  her  dress,  insecurely  fastened,  a  glittering  gew- 
gaw like  this,  tempting  a  thousand  hungry  men  to 
wrongdoing.  There  are,  in  my  judgment,  two 
criminals  involved  in  this  matter,  and  I  sincerely  re- 
gret that  the  law  permits  me  to  punish  only  one  of 
them." 

These  remarks,  the  writer  considers,  have  a 
much  wider  application  than  merely  to  women 
who  love  to  display  costly  finery.  Many  thou- 
sands of  business  men  manage  their  affairs  in  a 
slovenly  fashion,  and  then  complain  of  their  em- 
ployes abusing  the  "  perfect  confidence  "  reposed 
in  them. 

My  own  notion  of  this  "  perfect  confidence "  is 
that  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  not 
genuine  confidence  at  all,  but  a  mere  excuse  for 
business  shiftlessness  or  lack  of  system.  The  law 
relating  to  actions  for  personal  injuries  provides  that 
a  man  whose   body  has  been  injured   by   the  care- 


lessness of  another  must,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to 
claim  damages,  prove  not  only  that  carelessness, 
but  also  his  own  freedom  from  negligence  contribut- 
ing to  or  causing  the  injury. 

Whoever  heard  a  sermon  or  lecture  on  the  duty 
of  keeping  reasonably  strict  oversight  on  one's  em- 
ployes, or  on  the  duty  of  having  a  business  system 
which  shall  reduce  the  opportunities  of  dishonesty 
to  a  minimmn?  The  duty  of  not  putting  on  the 
character  of  another  a  greater  burden  than  it  can 
safely  bear  is  as  important  as  any  duty  in  the  realm 
of  morals,  and  the  matter  of  temperance  is  only  one 
branch  of  it,  and  by  no  means  the  most  important. 


THE    EFFECT    OF    MODERN    GUN    FIRE. 

To  the  Realm  Mr.  Seppings  Wright-  contributes 
a  short  article,  with  explanatory  sketches,  on  the 
effect  upon  various  parts  of  a  battleship  of  the 
fire  of  a  1 2-inch  gun  :  — 

The  damage  done  by  the  12-inch  projectile  to  the 
imaginary  battleship  of  this  article  is,  in  many  cases, 
precisely  what  I  myself  saw  on  the  destroyed  Span- 
ish vessels  (at  Santiago).  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  in  some  cases  a  shot  would  be  slightly 
turned  from  its  true  course  by  contact  with  various 
parts  of  the  ship  it  has  struck.  It  is  naturally  im- 
possible to  foresee  or  to  attempt  to  pourtray  the  effect 
of  such  shots,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  in  each  case 
assume  that  the  shot  goes  straight  home. 

He  deals  with  the  effect  of  projectiles  striking 
at  the  bow,  in  a  casemate,  through  the  bulwark 
deck,  or  fired  from  an  elevated  position.  He 
also  describes  the  effect  of  a  projectile  entering 
the  coal  bunkers  and  turrets. 

The  protective  value  of  full  bunkers  is  shown  in 
the  illustration,  where  the  shot,  although  it  has  pene- 
trated the  armour,  is  buried  harmlessly  in  the  coal. 

The  two  tiuret  guns  of  a  battleship  are  protected 
by  a  hood  of  steel  four  or  five  inches  in  thickness, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  possible  for  a  12-inch  shot  to 
penetrate  this  hood,  and  the  result  would  be,  in  all 
probability,  the  disabling  of  one,  at  least,  of  the 
great  guns,  and  serious  casualties  among  the  men 
working  them.  The  crew  of  the  turret  consists  of 
eighteen  to  twenty-six  men,  so  that  if  a  shell  were 
to  explode  within  the  hood  the  loss  of  life  would  be 
terrible.  Probably  everyone  inside  would  be  killed, 
and  voice  tubes,  electric  wire,  sights,  and  all  the 
other  gear  connected  with  the  working  of  these  gims 
destroyed,  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  ship 
would  be  broken,  and  the  turret  guns  put  out  of 
action. 

The  destructive  power  of  the  12-inch  gun  is  great, 
but  the  duel  between  armour  and  shot  continues,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  new  inventions, 
the  12-inch  will  in  time  be  obsolete  as  the  old  car- 
ronade  and  thirty-two  pounder  of  Nelson's  time  are 
at  the  present  day.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  time  a  torpedo  of  greater  power  and  infinitely 
higher  speed  will  be  invented — a  torpedo  that  can  be 
used  effectively  against  rapidly-moving  ships — and 
when  that  time  comes  the  12-inch  gun  will  lose  the 
important  place  in  the  armament  of  battleships 
which  it  holds  at  the  present  day. 
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THE    WORLD'S    PIVOT    REGION. 

A  great  generalisation  is  unfolded  in  the  Geo- 
graphical Journal  for  April  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Mac- 
kinder.  His  paper  on  the  geographical  pivot  of 
history,  in  fact,  abounds  in  these  great  generalisa- 
tions, which,  whether  ultimately  verified  or  not, 
compel  fruitful  thinking,  and  suggest  rich  variety 
of  points  of  view. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  STEPPE  ON  HISTOEY. 

He  asks  us  to  look  upon  Europe  and  European 
histor\-  as  subordinate  to  Asia  and  Asiatic  his- 
tory, for  "  European  civilisation  is,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  the  outcome  of  the  secular  struggle  against 
Asiatic  invasion.     He  says:  — 

For  a  thousand  years  a  series  of  horse-riding 
peoples  emerged  from  Asia  through  the  broad  inter- 
val between  the  Ural  mountains  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  rode  through  the  open  spaces  of  southern  Rus- 
sia, and  struck  home  into  Hungary  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  European  peninsula,  shaping  by  the  necessity 
of  opposing  them  the  history  of  each  of  the  great 
peoples  around — the  Russians,  the  Germans,  the 
French,  the  Italians,  and  the  Byzantine  Greeks. 
That  they  stimulated  healthy  and  powerful  reaction, 
instead  of  crushing  opposition  imder  a  widespread 
despotism,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mobility  of 
their  power  was  conditioned  by  the  steppes,  and 
necessarily  ceased  in  the  surrounding  forests  and 
mountains. 

A  rival  mobility  of  power,  he  goes  on  to  show, 
was  that  of  the  Vikings,  in  their  boats.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  all  the  settled 
margins  of  the  old  world,  from  Poland  to  China, 
felt  the  expansive  force  of  mobile  power  originat- 
ing in  the  steppe.  Russia,  Persia,  India  and 
China  were  either  made  tributary  or  received 
Mongol  dynasties. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  FOUR  FAITHS. 

Mr.  Mackinder  arrives  at  this  conclusion:  — 

The  conception  of  Euro-Asia  to  which  we  thus 
attain  is  that  of  a  continuous  land,  ice-girt  in  the 
north,  water-girt  elsewhere,  measuring  21  million 
square  miles,  or  more  than  three  times  the  area  of 
North  America,  whose  centre  and  north,  measurin;^ 
some  nine  million  squai-e  miles,  or  more  than  twice 
the  area  of  Europe,  has  no  available  water-ways  to 
the  ocean,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  except  in  the 
subarctic  forest,  are  very  generally  favourable  to  the 
niol)ilily  of  horsemen  and  camelmen.  To  east,  south 
and  west  of  this  heart-land  are  marginal  regions, 
ranged  in  a  vast  crescent,  accessible  to  shipmon. 
According  to  physical  conformation,  these  regions  arc 
four  in  number,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  in  a  general  way  they  respectively  coincide  with 
the  spheres  of  the  four  great  religions — Buddhis:n, 
Brahminism,   Mahometanism,  and  Christianity. 

THE    RIVAL    MOBILTTIES    OF    LAND    AND    SEA. 

Mobility  upon  the  ocean  is  the  natural  rival  of 
horse  and  camel  mobility  in  the  heart  of  the  Con- 


tinent. It  was  upin  navigation  of  oceanic  rivers  that 
v>as  based  the  Potamic  stage  of  civilisation,  that  uf 
China  on  the  Yangtse.  that  of  India  on  the  Ganges, 
that  of  Babylonia  on  the  Euphrates,  that  of  Egyiit 
on  the  Nile.  It  was  essentially  upon  the  navigation 
of  the  Mediterranean  that  was  based  what  has  been 
described  as  the  Thalassic  stage  of  civilisation,  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Saracens  and  the 
Vikings  held  sway  by  navigation  of  the  oceanic 
coasts. 

Without  stopping  to  allow  us  to  take  breath 
after  these  vast  geographical  generalisations,  Mr. 
Mackinder  goes  on  to  say:  — 

The  all-important  result  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  road  to  the  Indies  was  to  connect  the  western 
and  eastern  coastal  navigations  of  Euro-Asia,  even 
though  l)y  a  circuitous  route,  and  thus  in  some  mea- 
sure to  neutralise  the  strategical  advantage  of  the 
central  position  of  the  stejjpe-nomads  by  pressing 
upon  them  in  rear.  The  revolution  commenced  by 
the  great  mariners  of  the  Columbian  generation  en- 
dowed Christendom  with  the  widest  possible  mo- 
bility of  power,  short  of  a  winged  mobility.  The 
one  and  continuous  ocean  enveloping  the  divided  and 
insular  land  is,  of  course,  the  geographical  condition 
of  ultimate  unity  in  the  command  of  the  sea. 

As  a  result,  new  Europes  were  created. 
"  Britain,  Canada,  the  United  States,  South 
Africa,  Australia  and  Japan  are  now  a  ring  of 
outer  and  insular  bases  for  sea-powder  and  com- 
merce, inaccessible  to  the  land-power  of  Euro- 
Asia." 

THE    PIVOT   AREA. 

But  with  the  case  of  the  Columbian  epoch,  as 
Mr.  Mackinder  describes  the  last  four  hundred 
years,  the  ascendancy  of  sea-power  is  threatened 
by  the  development  of  greater  mobility  in  land- 
power. 

Trans-continental  railways  are  now  transmuting 
the  conditions  of  land-power,  and  nowhere  can  thej 
have  such  effect  as  in  the  closed  heart-land  of  Euro^ 
Asia,  in  vast  areas  of  which  neither  timber  nor  ac- 
cessible stone  was  available  for  road-making.  Raili 
ways  work  the  greater  wonders  in  the  steppe 
because  they  directly  replace  horse  and  camd 
mobility,  the  road  stage  of  development  having  hen 
been  omitted. 

So  Mr.  Mackinder  leads  us  up  to  his  pinnae!^ 
of  conclusion  :  — 

As  we  consider  this  rapid  review  of  the  broadei 
cun-ents  of  history,  does  not  a  certain  persistence  oj 
geographical  relationship  become  evident?  Is  no( 
the  pivot  region  of  the  world's  politics  that  vast  aren 
of  Euro-Asia  which  is  inaccessible  to  ships,  but 
antiquity  lay  open  to  the  horse-riding  nomads,  and  it 
to-day  about  to  be  covered  with  a  network  of  rail- 
ways'? There  have  been  and  are  here  the  conditioju 
of  a  mobility  of  military  and  economic  power  of 
far-reaching  and  vet   limited   character. 
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JULES    VERNE    AT    AMIENS. 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  appears  Mr.  Charles 
Dawbarn's  interesting  account  of  his  recent  visit 
to  Jules  Verne,  at  the  old  Picardy  town  of 
Amiens,  where  he  has  always  preferred  to  live. 
Speaking  of  the  actually  realised  solution  of  pro- 
blems formerly  solved  on  paper  alone,  Jules 
Verne  said  that  his  tour  of  the  world  in  eighty 
days  had  already  been  surpassed  by  M.  Ga.ston 
Steigler,  of  Le  Matin  (sixty-three  days),  and  by 
Miss  Nellie  Bly  (seventy-two  days).  As  for  the 
submarine,  he  said,  "  T  am  not  tO'  be  taken  as  a 
[jrophet.  Before  I  wrote  my  '  Twenty  Thousand 
T^eagues  under  the  Sea  '  the  submarine  existed. 
I  merely  took  it  as  it  was  and  developed  it."  To 
every  question  he  replied  that  "  he  was  no  pio- 
neer." In  spite  of  "  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon," 
he  has  never  done  more  than  ascend  for  an  hour 
in  a  spherical  balloon  at  Amiens.  Yet  he  be- 
longs to  the  Paris  society  "  Plus  Lourd  que  I'Air,'' 
an  association  of  those  who  imitate  the  flight  of 
birds  instead  of  following  the  doctrine  of  the 
practical  balloonists — "  lighter  than  air."  M. 
Verne's  travels,  in  spite  of  his  thrilling  descrip- 
tions of  India  and  the  Far  East,  have  been  con- 
fined to  England,  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Savs  Mr.  Dawbam  :  — 

Jules  Verne  has  the  features  of  a  Scolsmpn,  but 
liis  soul  is  the  soul  of  a  Frenchman  ;  he  speaks  no 
other  language  but  his  own.  His  beard  is  whitened, 
for  he  has  already  overstepped  the  three-score  years 
and  ten,  and  is  hastening  on  to  eighty.  He  suffers 
from  writer's  cramp  ;  he  has  not  been  out-  since  the 
1-eginning  of  the  year,  and  his  eyes  are  affected. 

"  My  youthful  enthusiasm,"  says  the  veteran 
novelist,  "  for  the  literature  of  travel  was  fired 
by  Sterne. 

"  How  I  have  revelled  in  the  '  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney '  and  '  Tristram  Shandy !'  For  Dickens  I  have 
rhe  most  absolute  admiration.  I  have  read  him  en- 
tirely several  times  over.  Ah!  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
Tom  Pinch  and  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  .  .  .  You 
have  everything  in  Dickens,"  he  continued,  "  im- 
agination, humour,  love,  charity,  pity  for  the  poor 
and  oppressed — everything,  in  fact.  As  to  Fenimore 
Cooper,  I  have  the  whole  of  his  thirty  volumes." 

Jules  Verne,  it  seems,  is  verv'  much  struck  by 
the  author  who,  he  thinks,  stands  for  English 
imagination  more  than  anv  other  living — H.  G. 
Wefls. 

"There  is  a  world  of  difference  in  our  methods,' 
observed  the  Frenchman  reflectively.  "  I  believe  1 
am  more  the  true  romancer  of  the  two.  Mr.  AVells 
imagines  the  accomplishment  of  certain  feats  by  im- 
possil)le  means.  For  instance,  when  he  wishes  to 
project  his  hero  through  space  he  invents  a  metal 
without  weight.  Now,  when  I  send  my  man  to  the 
moon  I  send  him  in  a  cannon." 


He  is  an  early  riser,  and  by  noon  has  done 
his  day's  work. 

The  afternoon  he  devotes  to  a  study  of  the  news- 
papers and  magazines.  "  I  read  twenty  journals  a 
day,"  he  told  me  ;  and  he  finds  there  the  material 
for  his  romantic  voyages. 

His  next  book,  to  appear  in  July,  is  to  deal 
with  automobilism,  with  which,  however,  Jules- 
Verne  has  little  sympathy. 

"  One  goes  at  so  many  miles  faster  than  the  rail- 
way train,  but  is  that  real  progress?"  he  asked- 
"And  all  this  sport,  to  which  the  young  Frenchman 
is  now  addicted,  I  regai'd  it  as  most  deplorable.  It 
is  a  sign  of  decadence.  Much  better  to  make  brains 
instead  of  strong  arms  and  legs." 


BOULANCER'S     ECERIA. 

The  Marquis  de  Castellane  contributes  to  the 
second  April  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  an 
interesting  and  curious  study  of  Marguerite 
de  Rouzet,  better  known  by  her  name  of 
Madame  de  Bonnemain,  the  Egeria  of  Gene- 
ral Boulanger.  Most  people,  he  says,  will 
smile  at  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  two 
words  "  Boulanger  Emperor,"  but  no  one  who 
lived  in  France  during  those  three  years,  from 
1887  to  1889,  could  fail  to  realise  how  near  the 
Republic  was  to  its  fall,  and  the  consequent 
assumption  of  power  by  the  man  who  would  have 
overturned  it.  The  crucial  date  was  June  28th, 
1887,  when  Boulanger's  popularity  was  at  its 
height.  The  Cabinet  had  disgraced  him,  and 
from  that  day  he  became  more  than  a  mere  hera 
of  the  music-halls — he  became  really  the  per- 
sonality round  which  all  the  discontented 
Chauvinists,  all  the  fishers  in  troubled  water, 
rallied.  M.  de  Castellane  has  obtained  much  in- 
formation from  one  Marie  Quinton,  at  whose 
hO'Use  in  a  suburb  of  Clermont  Boulanger  and 
Madame  de  Bonn^imain  were  wont  to  meet.  He 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  Boulanger's  in- 
fatuation was  extraordinary,  and  that  his  hesita- 
tion at  that  critical  moment,  when  he  might  have 
become  master  of  Paris,  was  due  to  her  alone. 
She  is  described  as  lacking  in  real  beauty,  but 
as  possessing  a  subtle  and  most  attaching  charm. 
At  the  same  time  Madame  de  Bonnemain  was- 
capable  of  great  self-sacrifice.  The  psychological 
moment  had  gone,  and  to  the  acclamations  of 
the  populace  had  succeeded  the  realities  of  exile 
in  Jersey.  M.  de  Castellane  makes  it  clear  that 
although  it  was  death  to  Madame  de  Bonnemain 
to  sta\-  in  Jersey,  although  her  physicians 
ordered  for  her  the  climate  of  Sicily  or  Naples, 
yet  she  would  not  obey.  She  saw  every  possible 
reason  Avhy  Boulanger  should  remain  in  Jersey, 
and  she  saw  a  thousand  other  reasons  why  he 
should  not  2:0  to  Ttalv  ;     so  she  staved. 
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CONSTRUCTING     THE    WORLD'S     GREATEST 
TUNNEL. 

Good  Words  contains  an  article,  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Archer,  full  of  interesting  facts  about  the  Simplon 
Railway,  and  illustrated  by  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs. On  July  I  St,  1905,  all  being  well,  the 
Simplon  Tunnel,  the  fourth  piercing  the  Alps, 
and  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world,  is  due  to  be 
opened.  The  following  table  shows  the  world's 
chief  tunnels  and  their  length :  — 

Tunnel  Length  Date  of  0  mpletlon 

Simplon       ...  12J  miles  ...  Probably  July,  1905 

St.Gothard...  9|  miles  ...  1883 

Mont  Cenis...  Just  on  8  miles  ...  1870 

Arlberg        ...  6^  miles  ...  1884 

Severn  ...  4  miles  624  yds.  ...     — 

PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  SIMPLON  TUNNEL. 

The  reason  for  the  great  length  of  the  Simplon 
Tunnel  is  that  its  course  is  at  a  far  lower  altitude 
above  sea-level  than  that  of  any  of  the  others, 
being  only  2310  feet,  as  compared  with  4300  feet 
(Arlberg),  4298  feet  (Mont  Cenis),  and  3788  feet 
St.  Gothard).  To  its  estimated  cost  of  ;^2, 800,000 
;£340,ooo  has  recently  been  added.  Instead  of 
having  one  tunnel  only,  it  was  from  the  oiltset 
resolved  that  it  should  have  two  tunnels,  one  for 
the  up  and  the  other  for  the  down  track,  fifty- 
eight  feet  apart,  and  connected  at  intervals  by 
transverse  passages.  Except  for  two  short  curves 
at  the  entrances,  the  tunnel  is  absolutely  straight. 

THE   CONSTRUOTOES   OF   THE  TUNNEL. 

The  engineers  of  the  tunnel  are  si  Hamburg 
firm,  Messrs.  Brandt,  Brandau  and  Co.,  who  be- 
gan work  in  August,  1898,  undertaking  to  com- 
plete within  five  and  a-half  years — a  period 
which,  through  unforeseen  accidents,  had  to  be 
extended.  Outside  the  portals  of  the  works  at 
each  end  is  a  long  line  of  buildings  with  well- 
appointed  dressing-rooms,  hot  and  cold  baths, 
etc.,  for  the  miners,  400  men  and  over  are  em- 
ployed on  the  Swiss,  and  6000  on  the  Italian 
side,  all  the  miners  being  Italians.  Work,  except 
on  a  very  few  special  days,  goes  on  incessantly 
night  and  day  in  eight-hour  shifts,  year  in,  year 
out.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  of  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  men.  The  tunnel  having  7000 
feet  of  earth  above  it,  the  temperature  of  the  rock 
(exceedingly  hard  granite  and  gneiss)  is  usually 
90  deg.  F,  and  sometimes  131  deg  F.  "The 
ever-increasing  heat  in  the  tunnel  is  the  .vorst 
obstacle."  Work  in  such  temperatures  would  be 
impossible  but  for  arrangements  being  made  for 
cooling  the  air  by  using  spray  and  ice,  by  means 
of  which  the  temperature  is  lowered  to  70  deg.  F. 
A  narrow-gauge  light  railway  is  laid  in  each  tun- 
nel, the  engine  exhausts  its  own  smoke,  and  on 
starting  the  steam  in  the  boiler  reaches  a  pressure 
of  220  lbs,  to  the  square  inch,  so  that  no  stoking 
is  needed  inside  the  tunnel.    The  drills  are  driven 


by  hydraulic  pressure  of  1500  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch.  The  power  to  drive  them,  in  fact  for  every- 
thing, inside  and  outside  the  tunnel,  is  obtained 
by  harnessing  the  rivers  and  mountain  torrents 
adjoining  each  portal,  furnishing  over  2000  gal- 
lons of  water  a  minute. 


THE    NEW    AMERICAN    TYPE. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  H.  D.  Sedgwick's 
account  of  the  new  American  type  of  men  and 
women,  as  judged  by  a  comparison  of  Romney 
and  Reynolds,  with  Sargent  and  other  modern 
painters,  is  somewhat  disquieting  reading.  He 
bases  his  conclusions  on  the  evidence  afforded  by 
a  recent  exhibition  of  portraits  in  New  York.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  he  says,  a  British  type  pre- 
vailed from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia — British 
in  body,  face,  and  mind,  a  type  akin  to  that  seen 
in  Reynolds'  portraits.     The  women  were:  — 

right-minded,  healthy,  simple  beings  .  .  .  witli 
the  naturalness  of  flowers,  and  somewhat  of  their 
grace — all  of  them,  matron  and  maid,  of  pleasing 
mien  and  soft,  curving  lines,  all  compact  of  serene 
dignity  and  calm.  .  .  .  These  ladies  led  lives 
unvexed ;  natural  affections,  a  few  brief  saws,  a 
half-dozen  principles,  kept  their  brow  smooth,  their 
cheeks  ripe,  their  lips  most  wooable.  .  .  .  This 
physical  stability  begot  mental  calm  ;  peace  of  body 
insured  peace  of  mind.  ,  .  .  The  calm  and  quiet 
of  Sir  Joshua's  age  are  scarcely  more  physical  than 
moral.  It  is  a  period  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
of  belief,  of  dogma,  of  fixed  principles,  of  ethical 
laws. 

But  what  of  the  evidence  concerning  the  Am- 
erican bodies  and  souls?  Mr.  Sedgwick  surveys 
it,  and  finds  it — not  very  good.  The  people  de- 
picted by  Mr.  Sargent  is  "  a  hybrid  people,  vaga- 
bonds of  the  mind,"  under  the  strain  of  physio- 
logical and  psychological  transformation  in  the 
evolution  of  a  new  species.  What  stands  out  in 
his  portraits  is  "  disquiet,  lack  of  equilibrium, 
absence  of  principle  " ;  and  in  the  women  these 
qualities  are  more  marked  than  in  the  men.  "  The 
thin  spirit  of  life  shivers  pathetically  in  its  '  fleshly 
dress.' " 

The  American  woman's  body,  too  slight  for  a  rich 
animal  life,  too  frail  for  deep  maternal  feelings, 
seems  a  kind  of  temporary  makeshift,  as  if  life  were 
a  hasty  and  probably  futile  experiment.  In  her,  pas- 
sion fades  before  self-consciousness,  and  maternal 
love,  shrivelled  to  a  sentimental  duty,  hardly  sug- 
gests the  once  fierce  animal  instinct,  the  unloosed 
vital  bond  between  mother  and  child.  American 
mothers  are  dutiful,  but  duty  is  a  very  experimental 
prop  in  a  new  species,  to  serve  in  place  of  instinct. 

The  men  show, 
that  the  logical,  the  intellectual,  the  imaginative,  the 
romantic  faculties,  have  been  discarded  and  shaken 
off,  doubtless  because  they  did  not  tend  to  procure 
the  success  coveted  by  the  nascent  variety  ;  and,  in 
their  stead,  keen,  exceedingly  simple  powers  of 
vision  and  action  are  developing. 
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THE    SIZE    OF    THE   WORLD'S    CITIES. 

From  an  article  by  Arthur  T.  Dolling,  in  the 
Strand,  interesting  figures  on  this  subject  are  to 
be  gathered.  He  takes  London  as  a  basis  for 
comparison.    Of  London  itself  he  says  :  — 

London  is  an  indeterminate  quantity.  It  may 
mean  the  City  of  London,  which  comprises  only  673 
acres,  or  it  may  mean  the  Administrative  County 
of  London,  which  boasts  nearly  117  square  miles,  or 
74,839  acres,  or  Greater  London,  which  embraces 
the  Metropolitan  Police  district,  and  has  an  area 
of  no  less  than  692  square  miles,  or  443,420  acres. 
If  we  take  the  second  of  these  Londons  we  shall 
find  it  to  consist  of  twenty-nine  large  and  small 
cities,  ranging  in  population  from  334,991  to  51,247 
inhabitants.  These  are  called  the  Metropolitan 
boroughs  ;  but  as  it  is  rather  geographical  size  than 
population  which  here  concerns  us,  we  may  state 
that  the  largest  of  these  boroughs  is  Wandsworth, 
with  an  area  of  9130  acres,  and  the  smallest  is  Hol- 
born,  with  409  acres.  The  average  area  of  these 
boroughs,  if  we  exclude  the  City,  is  about  four 
square  miles.  Within  these  borders  of  London — 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  Greater  London 
— there  were  in  1901  4,536,541  souls,  Uving  in 
616,461  houses.  Within  this  area,  besides  buildings, 
must  be  counted  12,054  acres  of  grass,  including  the 
public  parks  and  gardens. 

If  we  take  Greater  London  we  embrace  a  far 
wider  and  yet  still  a  homogeneous  community. 

PARIS.   BERLIN   AND   VIENNA. 

"  Paris  has  a  population  of  2,700,000,  living  in 
75,000  houses,  and  an  area  of  over  thirty-one 
square  miles,"  the  reason  for  the  smallness  of  the 
city  being  its  fixed  military  barriers,  which  make 
outward  growth  impossible.  Berlin,  although  the 
third  city  in  Europe  from  the  point  of  view  of 
population,  remains  technically  the  same  size  as 
in  1 86 1.  The  area  of  the  actual  city  was  and  is 
twenty-seven  square  miles,  and  the  population 
1,857,000  inhabitants.  Before  1891  Vienna  cov- 
ered tw<enty-one  English  square  miles,  or  one- 
third  less  than  Paris ;  afterwards  it  reached  sixty- 
nine  square  miles,  having  by  the  process  added 
500,000  to  its  population,  which  now  stands  at 
1,662,269.  Over  five-eighths  of  Vienna  are  woods, 
pastures  and  vineyards,  and  arable  ground,  while 
above  a  tenth  of  the  total  area  is  made  up  of 
parks,  gardens  and  squares. 

ST.    PETERSBURG,    PEKING    AND    GHIOAGO. 

St.  Petersburg  is  built  on  a  swamp,  or  low- 
lying  alluvial  deposits,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva. 
These  cover  altogether  an  area  of  21,185  acres, 
of  which  12,820  are  part  of  the  delta  proper  of 
the  river  and  1330  acres  are  submerged. 

Of  the  area  of  the  city,  798  acres  are  given  up  to 
gardens  and  parks,  while  a  third  of  the  whole  area 
is  densely  overcrowded,  the  average  in  some  dis- 
tricts   being    one   inhabitant    for   every    ninety-three 


square  feet  and  some  dwellings  containing  from  40O 
to  2000  inhabitants  each.  As  for  the  population,  it 
is  now  1,248,739,  to  which  if  that  of  the  auburbs  be 
added  (190,635),  the  Russian  capital  is  the  fifth  city 
of  Europe. 

Peking  is  a  walled  city  of  oblong  shape,  and  con- 
tains a  total  area  of  about  thirty  square  miles.  The 
two  chief  divisions  are  known  as  the  Tartar  city 
and  the  outer  or  Chinese  city.  The  population  is 
now  about  1,000,000. 

Chicago  has  spread  out  (rather  too  generously,  its 
rival  municipalities  think)  until  it  comprises  190^ 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  1,698,575.  But 
only  .some  seventy  square  miles  of  this  area  is  im- 
proved, and  less  than  fifty  miles  built  upon.  As 
there  are  also  2232  acres  of  parks  and  open  spaces, 
Chicago  cannot  be  said  to  be  overcrowded.  The 
actual  agglomeration  of  buildings  in  Greater  New 
York — excluding  Staten  Island — covers  barely  51,000 
acres,  or  eighty  square  miles.  Less  than  6000  acres 
is  built  upon  in  Staten  Island. 

The  article  is  illustrated  with  excellent  dia- 
grams. In  order  to  compare  the  relative  size* 
of  the  cities,  each  is  shown  imposed  upon  Lon- 
don, the  largest  of  all. 


"THE    TRADE"    AS    EMPLOYER. 

Mr.  Gale  Thomas  contributes  a  very  interest- 
ing and  happily  illustrated  article  to  the  Sunday 
Strand  on  the  Drink  Trade  as  Employer.  He 
begins  with  a  picture  showing  that  12  million 
barrels  of  beer  are  brewed  by  20  brewers,  and 
24  million  barrels  by  6098  brewers ;  one-third 
of  the  beer  drunk  in  the  United  Kingdom  being 
brewed  by  only  20  brewers. 

He  accepts  the  estimate  that  every  working- 
class  family  in  the  United  Kingdom  spends  on 
the  average  7s.  a  week  on  alcoholic  liquor.  But 
as  London  drinks  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  beer 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  London  working 
family  is  credited  with  a  consumption  of  9s.  a 
week.  The  London  working  man  spends  nearly 
twice  as  much  on  beer  as  he  spends  on  meat,  and 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  on  bread.  The 
point  of  the  article  is  to  prove,  however,  that 
though  the  profits  of  the  trade  are  abnormally 
high,  and  the  amount  of  wealth  invested  in  the 
trade  is  exceptionally  great,  the  proportion  of 
persons  employed  in  the  drink  trade  is  very  low. 
This  is  his  table  :  — 

Number  of  Persons 
™      ,  employed  per  £1000 

Iraae.  spent  by  the  working- 

classes  in  London. 

Drink   1-7 

Butchers,   etc 1.9 

Grocers,    etc 3.2 

Bakers,  etc 4.6 

Greengrocers,  etc 3 

Milkmen  4.4 

Fishmongers 6.3 
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WHAT    TO    DO    WITH    THE    TRAMP. 

AN    AMERICAN    ANSWER. 

In  the  Sundav  Magazine  Mr.  Harold  J.  Shep- 
stone  describes  "  A  Tramps'  Refuge  "  in  TrC'Dton, 
New  Jersey,  and  his  article  throws  some  light  on 
the  ever-recurring  tramp  problem.  It  appears 
that  in  the  States  the  tramp  who  steals  rides  on 
the  trains,  generally  goods  trains,  is  a  serious 
trouble  to  the  railway  authorities.  It  is  an  ex- 
engine-driver,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Terradell,  who 
planned  the  large  refuge  now  known  as  the  Terra- 
delphia  Institution,  at  Trenton.  He,  too,  had  suf- 
fered from  the  tramp  nuisance ;  but  still  he  pitied 
the  poor  tramp,  and  in  time  he  was  able  to  carr\- 
out  his  long-cherished  desire  and  found  a  Tramp 
Refuge — the  Terradelphia .  Industrial  Hotel  for 
Men.  Prominently  displayed  on  the  outside  is 
the  notice,  "  Labour  accepted  in  lieu  of  cash,  if 
preferred.     Welcome !" 

Strictly  speaking,  the  tramps'  institution  is  a  com- 
bination of  an  hotel  and  manufactory.  It  is  probably 
the  only  home  the  wide  world  over  where  articles 
are  produced  by  tramp  labour.  As  a  result  of  many 
trials,  the  managers  of  the  institutions  have  limited 
their  productions  to  such  articles  as  can  be  manu- 
factured by  quasi-skilled  labour.  The  firewood  de- 
partment and  the  broom  department  are  the  most 
flourishing.  From  these  departments  a  large  revenue 
is  now  obtained.  The  reseating  of  chairs  and  the 
repairing  of  boots  and  shoes  have  also  become  sources 
of  considerable  revenue. 

Terradelphia  is  open  to  the  poorest  and  most 
<legraded  tramp.  None  has  ever  yet  been  refused 
a  nights  lodging.  In  its  first  two  years  150,000 
tramps  were  sheltered. 

Upon  entering  the  building  every  man  is  asked 
one  question  :  ''  Do  you  wish  to  work  ?"  The  average 
individual  is  led  to  l)elieve  that  the  one  thing  a 
tramp  hates  is  work.  If  the  reports  from  Terra- 
delphia prove  anything,  this  theory  decidedly  needs 
correction.  According  to  statistics  compiled  by  Mr. 
Terradell,  only  one  tramp  out  of  every  two  hiindred 
refuses  to  work  after  he  has  received  food  and  a 
night's  shelter. 

After  admission  to  the  home  and  eating  its 
bread  and  salt,  the  tramp  is  "  requested  '—not 
ordered — to  perform  some  task  equal  in  value  to 
what  he  has  received.  From  the  printed  bills  of 
fare  he  knows  exactly  the  value  of  his  food. 
Meals  cost  from  2d,  to  6d. ;  a  night's  lodging 
from  2d.  to  rod.  Not  one  man  in  two  hundred 
has  objected  to  earn  what  he  has  received.  The 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  "  given  en- 
couragement and  farilities  for  turning  over  a  new 
leaf  and  of  becoming  a  good  citizen,  the  tramp 
vill  rarely  fail  to  take  the  advantage." 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  FRENCH  SHORE. 

In  Lc  Corrcspondant  for  April  loth,  M.  Charles 
de  la  Ronciere  gives,  on  the  authority  of  hitherto 
unpublished  documents,  his  and  the  French  view 
of  the  French  Shore  question.  He  traces  at 
length  the  history  of  the  French  in  Newfound- 
land, proving  that  lobster  was  fished  in  New- 
foundland exactly  as  any  other  fish.  When  the 
codfish  left  the  French  shore,  and  the  English 
discovered  that  a  crew  of  six  men  could,  on  one 
expedition,  capture  86,000  lobsters,  they  thought 
it  too  tempting,  and,  in  order  to  get  a  share  of 
the  spoil,  denied  the  French  right  to  fish  for 
lobster,  on  the  plea  that  a  lobster  could  not  be 
called  a  fish.  M.  de  la  Ronciere  thinks  there  is 
no  doubt  that  lobsters  were  considered  as  fish  by 
all  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
that  therefore  that  part  of  the  recent  Anglo- 
French  agreement  which  relates  to  Newfound- 
land is 


"not  the  magnanimous  concession 
the  Memtirandum  insinuates,  but 
sovereignty.  There  is  wreckage 
doned  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
doubt  reckon  tha,t  in  time  they 
masters.  ...  If  the  codfish 
French  shore,  let  us  be  there  to 
doing  this,  and  firmly  upholding 
safeguard  the  future." 


of  a  conqueror,  as 

the  wreck  of  our 

which    is    aban- 

Newfoundland    no 

will    become    the 

returns     to     the 

receive  it.     While 

our  rights,   let  us 


THE    HEALTH    OF    FRENCH    AND     GERMAN 
SOLDIERS    COMPARED. 

In  La  Revue  for  April  Dr.  Lowenthal  has  two 
articles  packed  with  melancholy  statistics  regard- 
ing the  immensely  greater  percentages  of  soldiers 
in  the  French  ar;ny  who  die  of  various  diseases 
than  in  the  German  army.  Deaths  from  diseases 
in  general  of  French  soldiers  exceed  by  198  per 
Cent,  the  deaths  of  German.  For  accidents  the 
French  army  is  35  per  cent,  higher ;  for  suicide, 
however,  the  German  army  is  first  by  90  per  cent. 
He  cites  an  immense  number  of  statistics,  all 
going  to  prove  the  same  thing.  French  soldiers 
die  off  enormously  more  than  German  soldiers, 
frequently  twice  and  three  times  as  fast.  His 
mournful  conclusion  is  :  — 

At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  pessimism  by 
tlu)se  whose  eyes  seem  to  have  been  made  in  order 
not  to  see  and  ears  not  to  hear,  we  affirm  that  in  its 
present  state  of  sickness  and  mortality,  our  army, 
which  ought  to  be  a  school  of  health  and  hygiene 
in  the  same  way  as  it  is  of  courage  and  self-sacrifice, 
constitutes,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful factors  in  the  i)hysical  degeneration  and  depopu- 
lation of  the  eoiuitrj',  because  of  its  excessive  statis- 
tics of  sickness  and  death,  and  still  more  the  con- 
siderable number  of  the  dying,  the  infirm,  and  the 
phy.sically  unfit  of  every  kind  eliminated  from  it 
every  year. 
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NEW  YORK  TO  BUENOS  AYRES  BY  RAIL. 

This,  the  latest  enormous  railway  undertaking 
now  being  considered,  is  dealt  with  in  the  South 
American  Review  for  April :  — 

The  Pan-American  Railway  scheme,  which  is  to 
place  New  York  in  through  railway  communication 
with  Buenos  Ayres,  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
movements  towards  capturing  South  American  trade 
for  the  Americans  that  the  millionaires  and  railway 
magnates  of  New  York  have  yet  attempted.  At  pre- 
sent the  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the  great  Argentine 
Republic  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  the  banking 
and  shipping  almost  exclusively.  Of  recent  years 
the  Germans  have  undermined  the  trade  of  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturer  in  many  directions.  That  is  the 
fault  of  the  British  manufacturer,  and  he  has  only 
himself  to  blame.  Those  firms  who  take  the  trouble 
to  study  the  South  American  market  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  recent  trade 
in  that  country.  But  the  building  of  a  through  rail- 
way line  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Ayres  will  give 
the  Americans  a  lever  which  will  militate  keenly 
against  European  trade.  For  a  time  the  British  and 
the  Germans  and  the  French  will  retain  their  hold 
because  the  Spanish-American  is  of  a  conservative 
character.  He  does  not  like  change,  and  he  has  not 
too  great  an  affection  for  the  man  of  New  York  and 
Chicago.  But  mineowners  and  tram  and  railway 
owners  are  not  likely  to  let  sentiment  stand  in  the 
way  when  an  axle  breaks  or  a  screw  gives.  A  cabled 
order  to  England  and  a  three  weeks'  voyage  out  by 
steamer  will  not  balance  evenly  with  a  message  to 
New  York  and  despatch  by  the  next  through  train. 
It  will  be  a  difference  of  weeks,  not  days,  as  it  has 
been  hitherto. 

WHAT  THE  LINE  WILL  DO. 

Mr.  Charles  Pepper,  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  has  been  visiting  the  various  coimtries 
through  which  the  proposed  railway  could  be  built 
or  linked  up  with  existing  lines.  For  the  line  is  not 
to  be  limited  to  Buenos  Ayres,  for  it  will  link  up  by 
direct  railway  line  to  New  York  the  following  coun- 
tries : — Mexico,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Peru,  Colom- 
bia, Bolivia,  and  Argentina,  and  will  also  bring  into 
communication  Brazil  (by  a  new  fine  from  Bolivia 
through  the  Amazon),  and  Chili  from  Buenos  Ayres 
by  a  tunnel  through  the  Andes.  A  great  part  of  the 
total  distance  of  about  10,000  miles  is  already 
covered  with  railways,  but  the  scheme  is  nevertheless 
fraught  with  diflSculties  topographical,  diplomatic, 
and  financial. 

THE  COST  AND   THE   CHANCES   OF  PEOFIT. 

Will  such  a  railroad  be  profitable?  Is  there  suflfi- 
cient  traffic,  present  and  prospective,  between  North 
and  South  America  to  justify  the  enormous  expen- 
diture? Both  countries  possess  great  grain-growing 
regions,  and  the  traffic  would  have,  therefore,  to  be 
drawn  from  passengers  and  merchandise  and  freight 
other  than  crops.  The  capital,  we  understand,  is  to 
be  £62,500,000,  on  which  siun  a  5  per  cent,  return 
represents  over  three  millions  sterling. 


JOURNALISM    IN    JAPAN. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  New  York  Bookman, 
Yone  Noguchi  has  a  short  article  on  the  news- 
papers of  Japan.  Journalism  is  a  new  vocation 
in  Japan,  he  writes. 

Only  forty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single 
newspaper  in  Japan.  The  first  was  a  translation 
of  the  Batavia  News  of  Java ;  it  disappeared  after 
a  few  numbers.  The  second  was  started  about 
thirty-eight  years  ago;  it  had  two  editors— Mr. 
Hikozo,  who  had  been  in  California,  and  who  ex- 
plained the  news  from  a  San  Francisco  newspaper 
to  Mr.  Kishida,  the  co-editor,  who  undertook  to 
put  it  into  Japanese.  This  paper,  a  semi-monthly, 
was  printed  from  a  wooden  block.  Mr.  Kishida 
also  started  the- third  Japanese  newspaper.  In 
course  of  time  Japan  began  to  be  influenced  by 
Western  civilisation,  and  soon  there  were  four 
newspapers  in  Tokyo,  one  of  which,  the  Nichi- 
nichi,  is  still  running  to-day. 

The  Hochi  was  established  under  English 
influence  when  Herbert  Spencer's  books  were 
thought  a  gospel ;  but  five  or  six  years  ago  pub- 
lishers began  to  look  upon  the  newspaper  as  a 
business  enterprise,  and  journalism  came  to  be 
regarded  less  and  less  as  a  serious  vocation.  The 
Hochi  suddenly  turned  its  attention  to  police  news 
and  the  like,  and  its  circulation  speedily  in- 
creased. Another  paper,  the  Jiji,  founded  by 
one  of  the  great  educators  of  modem  Japan,  has 
been  conducted  on  business  lines  from  the  out- 
set. It  was  the  first  paper  in  Japan  to  use  car- 
toons. 

With  reference  to  Japanese  journalism  of  to- 
day the  writers  says  :  — 

Until  six  or  seven  years  ago  our  Japanese  news- 
papers were  primitive.  Their  editorials  were  the 
whole  thing.  They  did  not  have  any  reporters,  gene- 
rally speaking,  and,  if  they  had,  they  would  only  ask 
them  to  go  to  such  a  police  station  or  such  a  meet- 
ing. The  Japanese  reporters  did  not  find  any  news 
by  their  own  observation,  but  only  under  directions. 
But  to-day  every  paper  in  Tokyo  (twenty-five  alto- 
gether) is  trying  to  get  the  best  news.  The  papers 
are  illustrated.  And  women  begin  to  be  employed. 
We  foimd  out  that  they  were  apt  for  interviewing 
other  women.  There  are  only  a  few  who  have  made 
a  name,  but  their  future  is  beyond  any  doubt. 

And  there  is  another  phenomenon,  which  is  the 
English  column.  Undoubtedly  it  is  to  fulfil  the 
public  demand.  Nearly  all  the  schools  teach  Eng- 
lish. The  papers  want  to  encourage  them  with  their 
English,  and  the  students  may  be  benefited  by  them 
in  their  training.  It  may  sound  absirrd  to  say  that 
the  papers  are  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
students.  But  it  is  true  in  Japan.  The  Japanese 
students  study  them. 
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ONE    HUNDRED    AND    FORTY-SEVEN 
LANGUAGES    IN    INDIA. 

A  strange  irony  of  fate  finds  the  British  people, 
perhaps  of  all  civilised  nations  the  least  apt  at 
learning  other  languages,  in  charge  of  an  Empire 
containing  probably  the  greatest  variety  of  lan- 
guages. For  example,  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly 
Review,  Mr.  G.  A.  Grierson,  writing  on  the  Lan- 
guages of  India  and  the  Census  of  1901,  states 
that,  besides  the  tongues  of  temporary  sojourners, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  distinct 
languages  (not  dialects)  spoken  in  British  India. 
An  excerpt  from  the  table  he  gives  will  be  of 
value :  — 

No.  of 
Speakers. 

Malayo- Polynesian  family   7,831 

Indo-Chinese  family 11,712,299 

Munda  family    3,179,275 

Dravidian  family 56,514,524 

Indo-European  family :   Aryan,  Eranian 

Indo-Aryan    221,157,673 

Semitic  family   42,881 

Hamitic  family   5,530 

Unclassed  languages 346,150 

Grand  total  vernaculars  of  India 292,966,163 

Add   other  languages    346,670 

Languages  not  returned  or  not  identified        1,048,223 

Total  population  of  British  India 294,361,056 


A    SIDELIGHT   ON    WASHINGTON,    THE  BOY 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  account  of  the  youth  of 
Washington,  which  he  is  telling  in  the  form  ot  an 
autobiography  in  the  Century  Magazine,  contains 
this  month  an  interesting  letter  from  Lord  Fair- 
fax to  Washington's  mother.  In  this  is  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  boy:  — 

He  is  strong  and  hardy,  and  as  good  a  master  of  a 
horse  as  any  could  desire.  His  education  might  have 
been  bettered,  but  what  he  has  is  accurate,  and  in- 
clines him  to  much  life  out  of  doors.  He  is  very 
grave  for  one  of  his  age,  and  reserved  in  his  inter- 
course ;  not  a  great  talker  at  any  time.  His  mind 
appears  to  me  to  act  slowly,  but,  on  the  whole,  to 
reach  just  conclusions,  and  he  has  an  ardent  wish  to 
see  the  right  of  questions — what  my  friend  Mr.  Ad- 
dison was  pleased  to  call  "  the  intellectual  con- 
science." Method  and  exactness  seem  to  be  natural 
to  George.  He  is,  I  suspect,  beginning  to  feel  the 
sap  rising,  being  in  the  spring  of  life,  and  is  getting 
ready  to  be  the  prey  of  your  sex,  wherefore  may 
the  Lord  help  him,  and  deliver  him  from  the  nets 
those  spiders,  called  women,  will  cast  for  his  ruin. 
I  presume  him  to  be  truthful  because  he  is  exact. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  he  governs  his  temper.  He 
is  subject  to  attacks  of  anger  on  provocation,  and 
sometimes  without  just  cause  ;  but  as  he  is  a  reason- 
able person,  time  will  cure  him  of  this  vice  of 
nature,  and  in  fact  he  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  man 
who  will  go  to  school  all  his  life  and  profit  thereby. 
4a 


CARPETS    AND    TAPESTRIES 

In  the  first  April  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  M.  d'Avenel  begins  a  series  on  the 
mechanism  of  furnishing,  with  a  paper  devoted 
to  carpets  and  tapestries.  He  gives  some  in- 
teresting particulars  of  the  famous  Gobelins 
tapestry,  for  which  Louis  XIV.  on  one  occasion 
paid  as  much  as  ;^36  sterling  per  square  metre. 
Of  course  the  Sun  King  did  not  have  to  pay  the 
sort  of  prices  exacted  from  American  millionaixes 
for  genuine  old  Gobelins— in  fact,  His  Majesty 
only  paid  the  equivalent  of  ^650  in  our  money 
per  piece  of  tapestr\.  The  taste  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  favourable  to 
the  great  art  of  Gobelins,  and  the  most  lovely 
pieces  of  tapestry  went  for  what  we  should  now 
consider  absurdly  small  sums.  With  the  end  of 
the  Second  Empire  a  reaction  came  in  and  taste 
improved.  M.  d'Avenel  gives  an  amusing  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  by  which  modern  tapestries 
were  converted  into  "  old,"  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  their  purchasers;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  does  justice  to  the  extaordinary  rkill  which 
these  highly-trained  workers  display  in  restoring 
really  ancient  tapestries.  He  particularly  men- 
tions ten  pieces  belonging  to  the  Maltese  Govern- 
ment, the  restoration  of  which  has  already  oc- 
cupied several  years,  and  will  cost  altogether 
something  like  J[/]Ooo.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  great  difficulty  is  to  obtain  suitable  wool ; 
apparently  the  old  wools  which  were  used  had 
a  kind  of  brilliant,  almost  luminous  texture, 
whereas  the  wools  produced  in  this  industrial 
age  are  dull  in  colour,  and,  what  is  most  awk- 
ward, exhibit  varying  degrees  of  susceptibility  to 
the  dye.  An  examination  of  the  most  famous 
works  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
in  the  composition  of  which  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary wealth  of  detail,  shows  how  curiously 
few  colours  were  used  by  the  old  masters  of  the 
art  of  tapestry.  They  took  the  view  that  in  their 
art  they  were  not  to  reproduce  slavishly  the 
colours  of  the  pictures,  but  to  translate  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  realise  the  general  effect.  This 
they  did  by  the  most  exquisitely  ingenious  com- 
binations of  threads  of  different  colours.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Gobelins  factory  that  it  has 
no  prejudices  with  regard  to  colours — that  is  to 
say,  it  has  no  superstition  in  favour  of  vegetable 
as  opposed  to  mineral  colouring  matter;  it  is 
always  ready  to  turn  the  progress  of  science  to 
account  for  its  own  purposes. 
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SOME    TONE    POETS. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Strand  Magazine 
Mr.  Rudolph  de  Cordova  has  an  article  on  Dr. 
Edward  Elgar,  whose  works  have  been  much  to 
the  fore  of  late.  Dr.  Elgar  appears  to  have  been 
for  the  most  part  his  own  teacher.     He  says  :  — 

When  I  resolved  to  become  a  musician  and  found 
that  the  exigencies  of  life  would  prevent  me  from 
getting  any  tuition,  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
teach  myself.  I  read  everything,  played  everything, 
and  heard  everything  I  possibly  could.  As  I  have 
told  you,  I  used  to  play  the  organ  and  the  violin. 
I  attended  as  many  of  the  cathedral  services  as  I 
could  to  hear  the  anthems,  and  to  get  to  know  what 
they  were,  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  English  Church  style.  The  putting  of  the 
fine  new  organ  into  the  Cathedral  at  Worcester  was 
a  great  event,  and  brought  many  organists  to  play 
there  at  various  times.  I  went  to  hear  them  all. 
The  services  at  the  Cathedral  were  over  later  on 
Sunday  than  those  at  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as 
soon  as  the  voluntary  was  finished  at  the  church  I 
used  to  rush  over  to  the  Cathedral  to  hear  the  con- 
cluding voluntary.  Eventually  I  succeeded  my 
father  as  organist  at  St.  George's. 

Mozart  is  the  musician  from  whom  everyone 
should  learn  form.  I  once  ruled  a  score  for  the 
same  instruments,  and  with  the  same  number  of 
bars  as  Mozart's  G  Minor  Symphony,  and  in  that 
framework  I  wrote  a  symphony,  following  as  far  as 
possible  the  same  outline  in  the  themes  and  the 
same  modulation. 

In  studying  scores  the  first  which  came  into  my 
hands  were  the  Beethoven  symphonies.  Anyone 
can  have  them  now.  But  they  were  difficult  for  a 
boy  to  get  in  Worcester  thirty  years  ago.  I,  how- 
ever, managed  to  get  two  or  three,  and  I  remember 
distinctly  the  day  I  was  able  to  buy  the  Pastoral 
Symphony.  I  stuffed  my  pockets  with  bread  and 
cheese,  and  went  out  into  the  fields  to  study  it. 


KILKENNY    CASTLE    IN    IRELAND. 

Kilkenny  Castle,  where  the  King  and  Queen 
were  entertained  by  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde, 
is  described  in  a  well-illustrated  article  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Magazine.  Its  annals,  we  learn,  are  virtuallv 
a  history  of  Ireland  from  the  Norman  invasion  to 
the  reign  of  George  I.  It  was  built  for  a  for- 
tress by  "  Stro-ngbow,"  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  it 
is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  its  ivy-mantled  walls 
have  witnessed  many  scenes  of  "  chivalry  and 
combat."  Restored  at  many  different  periods, 
the  architecture  is  somewhat  mixed  in  style. 
There  is  a  famous  picture  gallery,  containing 
family  portraits  and  historic  scenes,  which,  judg- 
ing even  from  the  few  reproductions  p-iven,  must 
be  of  the  greatest  interest.  A  facsimile  of  Kil- 
kenny Castle  (Castle  Gould)  is  now  being  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Howard  Gould,  the  American  mil- 
lionaire, who  visited  Kilkenny  in  1901.  One  mil- 
lion pounds  is  being  spent  on  its  erection. 


THE    LUTE. 

Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  contributes  to  the  Con- 
noisseur of  April  and  May  an  interesting  article 
on  the  lute.  The  name  of  the  instrument,  he 
says,  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  it  often  oc- 
curs in  Shakespeare  and  early  English  literature. 
The  instrument  itself,  however,  has  become  very 
rare.  Of  those  genuine  specimens  which  still 
exist  some  are  in  museums  and  others  in  private 
collections.  Mr.  Dolmetsch  refers  to  one  ex- 
ample in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Its 
back  only  is  original,  he  says,  but  it  has  been  re- 
produced many  times.  Lutes  have  been  fre- 
quently introduced  into  pictures  of  the  older  mas- 
ters, and  as  these  understood  well  the  beauties 
of  the  instrument,  their  paintings  are  technically 
accurate.  The  finest  lutes  were  made  in  North 
Italy  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  tells  us  how  the  lute  is  made  and  how 
it  is  played. 


MOZART    AND    THE    CHURCH. 

Father  Ethelred  L.  Taunton  contributes  an 
article  on  Mozart  and  the  Church  to  the  April 
number  of  the  New  York  Catholic  World.  The 
Pope,  in  his  new  "  Instruction  "  on  sacred  music, 
seems  to  have  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Mozart, 
Haydn  and  others.  But  before  Mozart  and  his 
school  disappear  from  the  service  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  Father  Taunton  writes  as  follows  on 
their  behalf :  — 

We  may  not  consider  Mozart's  church  music  is 
liturgical.  I  do  not.  But  in  his  day  there  was  no 
objection  to  it.  The  faults  we  see  in  it  are  the  faults 
of  the  age,  not  those  of  the  man.  After  all,  he 
wrote  for  his  day,  not  for  ours.  If  in  his  operas 
he  gained  in  depth  and  breadth,  this  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  increase  of  experience,  but  it  is 
folly  to  argue,  because  these  from  an  operatic  point 
of  view  are  supreme,  that  the  others  are  not  so  in 
their  own  way.  Moreover,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  Mass  by  which  Mozart  is  generally  known 
to  the  ordinary  hearer  is  not  his  at  all.  I  refer  to 
the  so-called  "Twelfth  Mass."  This,  if  you  like, 
is  indeed  weak  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
master.  No  one  who  knows  Mozart's  scores  will 
have  any  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  composition 
is  a  manifest  forgery  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  text  of  the  Papal  Letter  regarding  the 
restoration  of  sacred  music  is  given  in  the  April 
number  of  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly.  In 
the -April  number  of  the  Catholic  World  Marie 
Donegan  Walsh  writes  on  Gregorian  music  in 
connection  with  the  thirteenth  centenary  of  the 
death  of  Gregory  (604).  Another  article  on  the 
Gregorian  Centenary,  by  the  Abbe  H.  Villetard, 
appears  in  the  Correspondant  of  April  25th. 
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HYMNS    AND    THEIR    WRITERS. 

WHITSUNTIDE    HYMNS. 

The  May  number  of  the  Sunday  Strand  has 
an  article,  by  E.  A.  Elias,  on  Whitsuntide  Hymns, 
and  the  list  is  indeed  a  long  one. 

In  his  survey  of  the  prominent  hymns  con- 
nected with  the  Pentecost  Festival  the  writer 
first  notices  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  Church,  and 
first  "  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus,"  and  "  Veni,  Sancte 
Spiritus,"  the  authorship  of  which  is  uncertain. 
The  former  has  been  ascribed  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  Charlemagne,  Harbanus  Maurus  and 
others;  and  the  latter  has  been  variously  attri- 
butied  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  Robert  II.  of 
France,  and  Cardinal  Stephen  Langtoru 

The  two  best  known  translations  of  the  "  Veni, 
Creator  "  are  "  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  in- 
spire," by  Bishop  Cosin  of  Durham  (1627),  and 
"  Creator  Spirit,  by  Whose  Aid,"  by  Dryden. 
There  are  also  two  translations  of  the  "  Veni, 
Sancte  Spiritus  "  worth  recording — "  Holy  Spirit, 
Lord  of  Light,"  by  Cassell,  and  "  Come,  Thou 
Holy  Paraclete,"  by  Neale.  Another  version,  in 
a  different  metre,  is  ''  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  in 
love,"  by  Dr.  Ray  Palmer. 

Luther's  "  Nun  bitten  wir  den  Heiligen  Geist," 
and  Paul  Gerhardt's  "  O  Du  Allersiisste  Friede," 
translated  by  Jacobi  and  altered  by  Toplady  as 
"Holy -Ghost,  dispel  our  sadness,"  are  German 
additions  to  our  stock  of  Whitsuntide  hymns. 

Turning  to  English  hymns  for  Whitsuntide  we 
note  first  Hernck's  "In  the  Hour  of  thy  Dis- 
tress "  ;  Isaac  Watts's  "  Why  Should  the  Children 
of  a  King  ?"  and  "  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  Hea- 
venly Dove  " ;  Charles  Wesley's  "  Come,  Holy 
Ghost,  our  hearts  inspire " ;  John  Stacker's 
"  Gracious  Spirit,  Dove  Divine " ;  and  Joseph 
Hart's  "  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  come."  In  the 
nineteenth  century  there  are :  "  Lord  God,  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  by  James  Montgomery ;  "  Spirit  of 
Truth,  on  this  Thy  day,"  by  Heber ;  "When 
God  of  old  came  down  from  Heaven,"  by  Keble ; 
"  Spirit  Divine,  attend  our  prayers,"  by  Dr.  An- 
drew Reid  ;  "  Gracious  Spirit,  dwell  with  me," 
by  Thomas  Toke  Lynch ;  "  Come  to  our  poor 
Nature's  Night,"  by  George  Rawson ;  "  Holy 
Spirit,  Truth  Divine,"  by  Samuel  Longfellow, 
brother  of  the  poet ;  "  fereathe  on  me,  Breath 
of  God,"  by  Dr.  Hatch;  "To  Thee,  O  Com- 
forter Divine,"  by  Miss  F.  H.  Havergal ;  "  Spirit 
of  God,  that  moved  of  old,"  by  Mrs.  Alexander ; 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  "  Our  Blest  Re- 
deemer, ere  He  breathed,"  by  Miss  Auber,  and 
set  to  music  by  Dr.  Dykes. 

FANNY    CROSBY. 

In  the  Sunday  at  Home  for  May  the  Rev.  H. 
Smith  writes  a  notice  of  Fanny  Crosby,  a  famous 


American  hymn-writer.  Fanny  Crosby  (Mrs.  Al- 
styne)  was  born  in  1823,  and  is  therefore  over 
eighty  years  of  age.  She  has  been  blind  from 
childhood,  and  to  this  she  attributes  some  of  her 
success.     She  once  said  :  — '- 

If  I  had  not  been  deprived  of  sight  I  should  never 
have  received  so  good  an  education,  nor  have  culti- 
vated so  fine  a  memory,  nor  have  been  able  to  do 
good  to  so  many  people  by  the  hymns  I  have 
written. 

Her  first  hymn  was  written  in  1864  ;  now  the 
number  has  run  up  to  thousands.  Her  first  was 
"  We  are  going,  w^e  are  going.  To  a  home  beyond 
the  skies  " ;  her  best-known  one  is,  "  Safe  in  the 
arms  of  Jesus,"  written  for  a  melody  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Doane.  The  latter  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages,  including  Hindu,  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  It  was  sung  at  the  funeral  of  General 
Grant  in  1885,  and  it  is  a  favourite  with  ex-Pre- 
sident Cleveland.  Fanny  Crosby  continues  to 
write  hymns,  and  often  under  other  signatures— 
"  Lizzie  Edwards,"  "  Ryan  Dykes,"  "  Grace  M. 
Frances,"  "  Sally  M.  Smith,"  etc. 


BEETHOVEN    IN     HIS    LETTERS. 

In  La  Revue  of  April  ist  there  is  an  article  by 
Emil  Faguet  entitled  "  Beethoven  Chez  Lui."  It 
is  a  notice  of  Beethoven's  Letters,  translated  into 
flench  for  the  first  time  by  Jean  Chantavoine. 
Beethoven  wrote  little.  "  Writing,"  he  says,  "  was 
never  my  business."  "  I  often  reply  in  my  head, 
but  as  soon  as  I  try  to  commit  my  thoughts  to 
writing  I  often  throw  down  the  pen  because  I  am 
not  in  the  mood  to  write  what  I  feel."  In  his 
letters,  consequently  Beethoven  does  not  appear 
to  advantage.  He  did  not  write,  as  many  others 
have  done,  because  he  felt  the  necessity  of  talk- 
ing in  a  friendly  and  cordial  way  to  someone. 
He  only  wrote  when  he  was  angry  and  when  he 
would  complain,  or  recriminate,  or  scold.  The 
best  side  of  himself  he  reserved  for  his  conversa- 
tion or  for  his  own  heart.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  impressio^ns  which  the  letters 
make  on  us  by  the  biographies  of  Schindler, 
Wasiliewski  and  others.  The  letters  contain  no 
confidences  of  Beethoven's  about  himself  as  an 
artist,  or  dissertations  or  even  reflections  on 
music.  The  collection  is  not  without  interest, 
however.  For  musicians  the  letters  are  of  in- 
terest, because  they  tell  how  such  and  such  move- 
ments in  certain  of  his  works  are  to  be  played; 
and  for  philosophers  there  are  ideas  here  and 
there  more  or  less  original.  The  book  may  be 
regarded  as  a  supplement  to  Schindler;  but  it 
is  in  the  biography  of  his  old  famulus  that  we 
get  the  real  ungovernable  Beethoven. 
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"DON     QUIXOTE"     IN    MUSIC. 

An  appreciation  of  the  music  of  Richard 
Strauss,  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman,  appears  in  the 
New  York  Critic  for  April.  The  writer  is  very 
■enthusiastic.     He  says:  — 

Music  has  definitely  forsaken  prettiness  for  charac- 
terisation, an  idle  loveliness  for  eloquent  significa- 
tion. But,  far  as  we  have  gone,  it  remained  for 
the  great  young  master,  Bichard  Strauss,  to  open 
the  door  into  a  world — veritable,  new,  and  of  in- 
estimable boundaries— upon  which  music  had  not 
ventured  to  impinge.  He  is  the  most  liberating 
force  which  music  has  known  since  Wagner — the 
most  liberating  and  the  most  exhilarating.  He 
touciies  life  at  every  side — at  its  most  transporting 
and  noblest,  at  its  most  quotidian  and  grotesque  ; 
always  his  aim  is  to  vivify,  to  quicken  the  sense  of 
being.  He  has  written  the  most  humanising  music 
we  possess. 

Unlike  Wagner,  he  is  concerned,  in  the  main,  less 
with  the  voicing  of  elemental  emotions  through 
heroic  prototypes  than  with  the  expression  of  human 
experience  through  the  most  direct  and  vivid 
psychologising.  Such  towering  figures  of  beauty  and 
desire  as  Isolde  and  Kundry,  Siegfried  and  Wotan, 
are  not  of  his  world.  He  depends  rather  upon  what 
one  need  not  hesitate  to  call  a  Shakespearian  felicity 
of  characterisation,  of  psychological  definition.  There 
is  nothing  in  music  to  parallel  the  exquisite 
humanity,  the  rich  and  tender  comedy,  the  haunt- 
ing pathos,  of  that  score  in  which  he  is  by  way  of 
touching  hands  with  the  master  humanist :  I  mean 
his  "  Don  Quixote."  Here  Strauss  is  most  abso- 
lutely, most  incontrovertibly  himself  ;  here  is  the 
completest  measure  of  his  gifts  and  his  capacities. 


THE    RAND     OF    INDIA. 

In  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  Sir  Roper 
Lethbridge  offers  the  Mysore  State  as  a,n  object 
lesson  in  Indian  administration.  He  says  that 
much  of  the  State's  prosperity  and  of  the  re- 
markable elasticity  of  its  finances  is  due  to  the 
marvellous  richness  of  its  gold  deposits.  Mysore, 
he  adds,  is  evidently  destined  to  become  the 
Ra.nd  of  India,  but  with  this  enormous  advantage 
over  the  Rand  of  the  Transvaal — that  it  possesses 
an  unlimited  supply  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
labour  in  the  world.  He  refers  to  the  enormous 
possibility  of  future  manufaeturing  industries 
suggested  by  the  Cauvery  Falls  electric  power 
installation.  Mr.  W.  Hughes  in  the  same  maga- 
zine states  that  the  Mysore  Government  was  the 
first  to  show  that  water  power  could  with  great 
profit  be  transmitted  to  a  long  distance  :  — 

The  cost  of  the  Cauvery  Power  Scheme  by  which 
the  Kolar  Gold  Mines,  ninety-two  miles  away,  are 
supplied  with  power  and  light,  was  only  £336,000, 
or  £80  per  horse-power  delivered  at  the  mines.  At 
the  end  of  ten  years  the  Mysore   Government  will 


have   received   a  net  income   of   £547,000,    and     the 
mining  companies  will  have  saved  £600,000. 

Sir  Roper  adds  :  — 

Nearly  every  district  in  Mysore  is  rich  in  this 
water-power,  opening  out  potentialities,  in  these 
days  of  modern  electrical  science,  exactly  similar  to 
those  that  sixty  years  ago  were  offered  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  rich  coalfield. 


MOUNTAINS     OF     GOLD. 

In  the   World's   Work  Mr.    Norman  gives   an 

interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Bank  of 

Russia  to  inspect  the    gold    reserve.  Of    this 
unique   experience   he   says:  — 

The  walls  of  the  apartment  (the  strong  room) 
were  completely  covered,  up  to  a  height  of  about 
eight  feet,  with  shallow  cupboards  with  doors  of 
strong  wire  netting,  leaving  their  contents  plainly 
visible,  each  door  being  both  padlocked  and  sealed. 
About  five-sixths  of  these  cupboards  were  completely 
filled,  on  narrow  shelves,  with  ingots  of  gold,  the 
ends  of  which  made  a  lining  of  gold  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  room.  The  light  was  reflected  brightly 
from  the  shining  metal,  and  the  effect,  needless  to 
i^ay,  was  highly  impressive.  I  felt  as  if  some  fairy 
had  conducted  me  to  one  of  the  caves  of  gold  I  used 
to  read  about  with  awe  as  a  child.  A  partition  of 
iron-work  separated  the  room  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions, one  of  which,  as  the  inscription  about  each 
cupboard  showed,  was  used  for  gold  of  Russian 
origin,  and  the  other  for  gold  which  had  come  from 
abroad.  Near  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  heavy  iron 
table  and  several  iron  chairs,  and  most  of  the  re- 
maining floor-space  was  occupied  by  long  rows  of 
bags,  ten  bags  high,  two  bags  wide,  and  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  bags  long. 

When  I  had  made  a  general  inspection  1  was  in- 
formed that  I  had  only  to  indicate  which  of  the 
cupboards  or  bags  I  desired  to  have  opened,  and  it 
would  immediately  be  done.  First  of  all,  therefore, 
I  went  in  succession  to  three  of  the  cupboards,  the 
seals  were  broken  and  the  locks  removed,  and  I 
examined  the  ingots.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
them — they  were  the  real  thing,  as  I  have  seen  them 
elsewhere.  Many  of  the  French  bars  were  stamped 
"  A.  C.  de  Rothschild  "  in  a  circle,  and  many  of  the 
English  ones  bore  the  stamps,  "  Sharps  and  Wil- 
kins,  London."  Then  I  went  to  one  of  the  rows  of 
bags,  walked  down  it  to  the  twentieth  vertical  row, 
and  pointed  to  the  third  bag  from  the  top.  It  was 
at  once  carried  to  the  iron  table,  the  seal  broken, 
and  the  contents  turned  out.  There  were  several 
smaller  bags,  of  which  I  selected  one,  which  was 
opened,  and  out  poured  a  stream  of  new  five-rouble 
gold  pieces.  There  were  30,000  roubles  in  each 
large  bag,  and  the  row  from  which  I  had  selected 
one  was  thirty  bags  long,  two  wide,  and  ten  deep. 
Thus,  the  calculation  for  this  particular  row  was 
30  X  2  X  10  x  30,000  —  18,000,000  roubles.  I  had 
taken  a  camera  with  me,  and  was  invited  to  photo- 
graph anything  I  liked.  Altogether,  it  was  a  re- 
markable,   and  indeed   unique,    experience. 
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THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  May  is  a  number  of 
average  interest.  I  have  dealt  with  some  of  the 
articles  elsewhere. 

Sir  Michael  Foster  pleads  for  State  encourage- 
ment of  scientific  research  :  — 

"  The  plan  which  I  suggest  is  that  the  State 
should  not  provide  its  own  laboratories  and  its  own 
scientific  staff  occupied  with  the  work  of  the  State 
and  nothing  else,  but  should  contribute,  to  an 
amount  to  be  determined  by  arrangement,  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  laboratories  and 
scientific  staffs,  for  pathological  research  in  connec- 
tion with  Universities  and  other  bodies  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  country,  receiving  in  return  the  right 
to  use  those  men  and  lal)oratories  for  the  researches 
needed  to  secure  bases  for  administration.  This, 
among  other  things,  would  entail  the  establishment 
of  supreme  co-ordinating  mechanism  of  a  permanent 
character.  Such  a  mechanism  might  be  found  in  a 
select  body  of  men,  representative  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  on  the  other  hand 
of  the  interests  of  science." 

THE  ESHER   ARMY   SCHEME. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Alsager  Pollock  writes  approvingly 
of  the  Esher  Army  scheme.     He  says  that — 

"  Thanks  to  the  Esher  Committee  we  have  now  a 
system  for  the  Army  framed  upon  lines  equally  ap- 
plicable to  peace  and  war,  the  duties  of  everyone 
are  clearly  defined,  and  there  will  in  future  be  no 
danger  of  overlapping,  nor  will  various  interests  le 
in  conflict.  Moreover,  we  have  at  last  obtained  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  regular  army  is  maintained.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster, 
speaking  at  Liverpool  on  January  22nd  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  declared  the  decision  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter that  the  regular  army  is  intended  for  work  over- 
sea, the  protection  of  the  United  Kingdom  being  a 
naval  question.  But  for  oversea  work,  in  case  of  a 
great  war,  we  need  a  much  larger  force  than  we 
can  dream  of  possessing  upon  a  regular  establish- 
ment, and  in  the  absence  abroad  of  our  best  troops 
public  confidence  has  to  be  provided  for.  Power  to 
despatch  a  large  army  abroad  is  necessary  if  we  de- 
sire peace.  There  is  no  Power  in  Europe  that  we 
could  bring  to  ils  knees  by  the  influence  of  sea 
power  alone.  Had  we  an  army  worthy  of  the  name 
m  the  modern  sense,  the  probabilities  of  our  being 
attacked  or  injured  would  be  immensely  reduced." 

NO    DREAD    OP    DISESTABLISHMENT. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Church  and  the  Colonies" 
Bishop  Welldon  says  :  — 

"  Nobody  who  has  travelled  widely  in  the  Colonies 
can,  I  think,  entertain  any  strong  dread  of  disestab- 
lishment. He  may  dislike  it,  as  I  do,  principally 
because  It  seems  to  him  that  the  State,  if  it  cuts 
Itself  off  from  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  religion, 
loses  a  part  of  its  dignity  and  sanctity,  and  so  of  its 
title  to  the  obedience  and  respect  of  its  citizens. 


"  But  that  the  Church  at  home,  if  disestablished 
and  disendowed,  would  endure  and  flourish,  and 
would  not  break  into  fragments,  but  would  remain 
a  powerful  and  energetic  body.  Colonial  experience 
decides.  And  to  one  who  believes  in  the  Church  a& 
a  spiritual  institution,  the  Colonies  aflford  great  en- 
couragement." 

THE    WASTEFUL    ROOK. 

Mr.  P.  Bosworth  Smith  concludes  his  fascinating 
series  of  articles  on  bird  life.  The  rook,  he  says, 
is  one  of  the  most  wasteful  of  all  birds.  They 
waste — 

"Their  labour  and  their  material  in  building.  I 
have  watched  them  at  Melcombe  fly  over  trees  of 
every  variety,  suitable  to  their  purpose,  in  order  that 
they  may  visit  Mount  Pleasant,  half  a  mile  away, 
and  there  break  off  twigs  for  their  growing  habita- 
tion. Back  the  bird  comes,  with  a  stick  sometimes 
longer  than  itself,  which  it  often  drops  half-way, 
from  sheer  exhaustion.  It  never  cares  to  pick  it  up, 
but  goes  straight  back  again  to  get  another.  U, 
during  the  delicate  work  of  interlacing  it  with  th» 
fabric,  he  drops  it  to  the  ground,  there  it  lies.  The 
ground  beneath  a  rookery  is  strewn  with  sticks 
numerous  enough  to  construct  double  the  number  f 
nests  in  the  trees  above." 


THE    INDEPENDENT  REVIEW. 

The  number  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
G.  Masterman,  entitled  "  Towards  a  Civilisation," 
calling  for  repatriation  on  the  land,  better  housing, 
and  abolition  of  child-labour.  With  regard  to  the 
first,   Mr.   Masterman  says  :  — 

"  A  universal  Land  Tax  might  both  assist  in  the 
breaking-up  of  the  large  estates,  and  also  provide 
funds  for  the  purchase  and  equipment  of  land  suit- 
able for  small  holdings.  The  Small  Holdings  Act 
gave  the  County  Councils  certain  imperfect  power* 
of  action  in  this  direction.  But  the  provisions  con- 
tained no  compulsory  clauses :  the  farmers  and 
landlords  who  make  up  those  bodies  were  not  in- 
clined to  forward  a  policy  calculated  further  to 
diminish  a  labour  supply  they  already  found  inade- 
quate. The  Act  has  remained  practically  unused. 
Either  compulsory  clauses  must  be  introduced,  or 
(better)  the  work  of  repatriation  must  be  entrusted 
to  a  definite  Commission,  working  under  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  With  funds  placed  at  its  disposal, 
the  work  would  proceed  on  the  main  lines  of 
methods  already  familiar  in  Ireland  ;  the  purchase 
of  estates,  the  division  into  suitable  holdings,  the 
provision  of  buildings  and  funds  for  the  first  opera- 
tions of  the  occupants  ;  and  the  selling  of  the  hold- 
ings outright,  or  with  a  certain  permanent  public 
charge,  by  a  system  of  terminable  annuities,  paid  as 
rent  for  a  number  of  years." 
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THE    NATIONAL    REVIEW. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  National  Review  for 
May  is  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson's  elaborate  and  alarmist 
article  on  "  The  Menace  of  the  German  Navy,"  the 
menace,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  lying  in  the  fact 
that  Germany  might  snatch  a  success  over  our  dis- 
persed fleet  and  follow  it  up  with  a  military  attack. 
The  German  fleet  already  has  an  advantage  over  ours 
owing  to  its  policy  of  concentration.  The  old  in- 
vasion   scare    appears    under   the   following   form  :  - — 

"  The  German  fighting  fleet  would  move  to  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  with  the  certainty  that  there  was 
nothing  behind  it  ;  four  army  corps  could  be  trans- 
ported from  Emden — where  the  necessary  accommo- 
dation for  such  an  embarkation  is  being  provided — 
Wilhelmshaven,  Bremen  and  Hamburg ;  and  four 
army  corps  should  be  able  to  do  sufficient  mischief 
to  bring  England  to  her  knees." 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  British  naval  organisation  is 
markedly  behind  that  of  Germany.  The  present  war 
teaches  us  where  our  danger  lies.  One  lesson  is 
that  the  party  that  takes  the  initiative  and  attacks 
resolutely  has  an  immense  advantage,  and  another 
that  concentration  of  armament  is  essential. 
A    CONFERENCE    FOR    MACEDONIA. 

Lord  Newton,  w  riting  on  "  Macedonia  and  the 
Austro-Russian  Comedy,"  claims  that  a  Conference 
should  be  summoned  to  settle  the  matter :  — 

"  When  the  settlement  of  the  Macedonian  difficulty 
was  entrusted  to  Austria  and  Russia,  the  plan  met 
with  general  approval  ;  but  it  must  now  be  clear 
to  everyone  that  this  arrangement  is  faulty  in  it- 
self, and,  at  the  best,  can  only  sei-ve  a  temporary 
purpose.  The  question  is  one  of  such  complexity, 
the  various  interests  are  so  conflicting,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  justly  with  the  rival  claims  is  so 
great,  that  obviously  the  proper  method  of  solution 
is  by  means  of  a  Conference,  and,  if  it  is  not  too 
late,  that  expedient  might  yet  be  resorted  to  with 
success. 

THE    MONTHLY    REVIEW. 

The  Monthly  Beview  for  May  is  an  interesting 
number.  I  have  quoted  from  several  articles  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Julian  Corbett  in  an  article  on  Queen  Anne's 
Defence  Committee,  shows  that  one  of  our  most 
successful  wars  was  conducted  by  an  elastic  board 
-closely  resembling  our  new  conception  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Defence.  He  thinks  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  begin  where  the  men  of  Queen  Anne 
left  off. 

M.  Edith  Durham  has  an  interesting  but  not  very 
sympathetic  article  on  Macedonian  refugees.  She 
describes  them  as  a  peasantry  of  the  lowest  type — 
dull-witted  and  of  poor  physique,  corrupt,  degraded 
and  semi-savage  :  — 

"  The  gratitude  of  Macedonian  women  can  occa- 
sionally be  more  alarming  than  their  indignation. 
They  embrace  me  in  a  hug  of  dirty  rags,  and  they 
kiss  me  on  both  cheeks.  One  poor  old  lady  told  me, 
after  this  ceremony,  that  she  had  been  mourning 
tlie  death  of  her  son  for  eight  years  to  such  an 
extent  that  during  all  of  that  period  she  had  never 
washed  her  head  !  '  No  soap,'  she  cried,  '  will  ever 
touch  me  again.     I  mourn  always.' 


"  I  started  from  her  embrace.  '  That  is  not  clean,' 
I  cried  rudely. 

"'No,  my  golden  sister,'  she  said,  'it  is  not  clean, 
I  mourn  always.'  I  felt  thankful  for  the  custom 
that  caused  her  to  tie  her  head  up  in  a  handkerchief, 
and  concluded  our  transactions  rather  hastily.  I 
fear  she  was  disappointed  that  her  revelations  did 
not  produce  extra  rations." 

Mr.  E.  C.  Cholmondeley  has  a  graphic  article  on 
Indian  plagues.     He  says  that :  — 

"  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  father  of  a  family,  with  wife  and 
children  dependent  upon  him,  will  go  to  visit  a 
brother  or  cousin  suffering  from  plague,  and  will 
even  get  into  bed  with  him,  and  embrace  him,  by 
way  of  cheering  him  up,  and  then  go  straight  home, 
as  he  is,  to  his  wife  and  children,  shut  himself  up 
in  the  house  with  them  for  the  night,  and  ascribe 
it  to  Kismet,  or  to  the  '  will  of  God '  when  plague 
breaks   out   in   the   family   two   days  after." 


THE    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Beview  for  May  opens  with  a 
poem  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  the  kindest  criticism  of 
which  is  to  abstain  from  quotation.  Otherwise  the 
number  is  an  excellent  one.  There  is  a  very  in- 
teresting article  by  M.  Maeterlinck,  and  several 
papers  on  international  questions,  all  of  which  have 
been   dealt  with   as  leading  articles. 

FOR   A  REFORMED    THEATRE. 

A  "  final  list  of  signatures "  is  appended  to  Mrs. 
B.  A.  Crackanthorpe's  plea  for  a  reformed  theatre. 
Mrs.  Crackanthorpe  asks  for  £200,000  for  her 
theatre,  and  wants  also  "  a  reformed  audience,"  the 
establishment  of  a  repertory  theatre  managed  by  a 
board  of  the  best  men  obtainable,  and  players  "who, 
in  consideration  of  a  modest  yearly  stipend,  will  be 
content  to  put  behind  them  the  temptation  of  the 
American  bribe."  Probably  the  first  desideratum 
will  be  the  hardest  to  attain — the  others  would  fol 
low  automatically. 

OUR  DEGENERATE  STATESMEN. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
so  far  from  Ministerial  inefficiency  being  due  to  a 
too  great  devotion  to  sport,  nearly  all  the  great 
statesmen  of  the  past  century  were  impassioned 
sportsmen,  in  some  cases  being  much  more  devoted 
to  sport  than  to  politics.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  if  our  present  Ministers  spent  more  time  on 
sport  and  less  on  politics,  they  could  not  do  worse 
than  at  present.     Mr.   Aflalo  asks  :  — 

"  What  would  modern  censors  have  said  to  the 
famous  Lord  Derby,  of  whom  even  his  friend  and 
colleague,  the  third  Lord  Malmesbury,  admits  that 
on  April  27th,  1855,  at  a  time  when  he  knew  his 
countrymen  to  be  dying  like  flies  in  the  Crimea, 
he  returned  to  town  from  Newmarket  so  absorbed 
in  his  racing  that  he  had  evidently  not  looked  at  a 
newspaper  for  a  whole  week,  and  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on !  In  another  passage.  Lord 
Malmesbury  tells  us,  always  with  the  same  ring  of 
genuine  eidmiration  for  such  concentration  of 
thought,  of  Lord  Derby's  keenness  when  shooting 
.  '  and  woe  to  him,'  he  concludes,  '  who  at- 
tempted to  divert  him  to  politics  at  the  time  I' " 
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THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW 

On  the  whole  the  May  Contemporary  is  a  very 
good  number,  several  articles  being  separately 
noticed. 

GERMANY'S   CHEMICAL   INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  O.  Eltzbacher  describes  what  he  calls  the  most 
vigorous  and  successful  of  German  industries — the 
chemical  industry — which,  unlike  all  other  German 
industries,  has  almost  done  without  the  fostering  of 
a  protective  tariff. 

"  Few  people  are  aware  that  Germany  has  ob- 
tained almost  the  world-monopoly  in  some  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  chemical  production. 
Many  chemical  preparations  that  are  universally  used 
are  exclusively  of  German  manufacture,  and  about 
four-fifths  of  the  dyes  consumed  in  the  world  are 
made  in  Germany." 

The  exports  of  chemical  products  amount  to  well 
over  £20,000,000  a  year,  and  the  industry  takes  fifth 
place  among  Germany's  great  exporting  industries. 
About  170,000  workmen  and  women  are  employed 
in  it,  and  so  high  are  the  wages  paid  that  strikes 
in  the  trade  are  very  rare.  The  importance  of  the 
industry  to  Germany  lies  not  so  much  in  its  large 
exports  as  in  the  immense  resources  it  has  created- 
for  instance,    the   sugar-beet  and   the   indigo   indus- 

THE    TRANSFIGURATION    OF    MATTER. 

Mr.  George  Barlow's  article  on  this  subject  is  a 
very  diflicult  one  to  review  in  brief  compass  ;  the 
gist  being  that  "  the  barrier  between  the  seen  and 
the  unseen  is  yielding  to  the  prayers  of  loving 
hearts  and  the  pressure  of  loving  hands,"  indeed, 
that  love  may  not  only  rise  again  beyond  the  grave, 
but  that  only  then  may  it  be  revealed  in  its  pure 
and  passionate  fulness.  Only  in  modern  poets,  the 
writer  insists,  is  this  conception  of  love  found.  The 
article  is  strongly  tinged  with  the  highest  form  of 
spiritualistic  belief.  It  is  singularly  well  worth  read- 
ing, but  to  be  fully  appreciated  it  must  be  read. 

Other  articles  discuss  the  religion  of  the  school- 
boy, by  Mr.  H.  V.  Weisse,  who,  after  much  ex- 
perience of  large  public  schools,  is  convinced  that 
"  the  average  boy  at  school  is  as  little  influenced  by 
the  religion  whose  forms  he  is  encouraged  to  ob- 
serve as  if  God  lived  on  Sundays  only,  within  the 
chapel  only,  in  theory  only."  He  pleads  for  a  modi- 
fication of  the  religious  teaching  so  as  to  render  it 
less  mechanical,  more  effective.  This,  too,  is  an  in- 
teresting paper. 


The    United    Service    IMagazine. 

Most  of  the  United  Service  Magazine  this  month 
is  too  technical  for  the  general  public.  Lieutenant 
Hordem  discusses  whether  we  should  have  one  im- 
perial navy  jointly  with  the  colonies,  or  our  own 
navy  and  a  number  of  "  brand-new  little  navies  "  for 
the  colonies,  deciding  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  one 
navy,  to  which  the  colonies  contribute.  The  point 
of  Captain  Ross's  article  on  "  The  True  Interests  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Present  War"  is  that  every 
day's  latitude  granted  to  Germany  in  which  to  per- 
fect her  arrangements  and  strengthen  her  navy  is 
one  more  nail  in  the  coffin  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  British  Empire.  The  other  articles  are  mainly 
military  and  technical. 


AMERICAN     REVIEW  OF   REVIEWS. 

The  May  number  is  very  largely  occupied  with 
articles  bearing  on  the  war.  Yice-Admiral  Togo  is 
sketched  by  Hirata  Tatsuo.  He  was  bom  in  1857, 
and  his  life  is  thus  co-extensive  with  the  New  Japan 
He  is  credited  with  having  precipitated  the  war  with 
China.  Adachi  Kinnosuke  recounts  the  last  fifty 
years  of  Japan,  with  interesting  photographs  of 
Japanese  junks  and  illustrations  of  the  time  of  Com- 
modore Perry's  visit.  A  paper  on  "  What  the 
People  Read  in  Japan "  states  that  there  are  480 
daily  newspapers  in  the  Empire.  There  are  three 
times  as  many  children  in  the  Elementary  schools 
in  Japan  as  there  are  in  Russia.  Utterances  of  the 
Japanese  Press  on  the  American  attitude  are  quoted, 
and  show  the  joyous  surprise  of  the  Japanese  people 
in  finding  America  so  warmly  sympathetic.  There 
is  a  sketch  of  Verestchagin,  with  reproductions  of 
his  paintings. 

Prominent  attention  is  given  to  St.  Louis,  and 
especially  to  its  Art  Exhibition.  Mr.  Victor  S. 
Yarros  lays  great  stress  on  the  referendum  of 
Chicago  taken  on  April  5th,  by  which  the  citizens 
declared  for  the  adoption  of  the  Act  to  establish 
the  municipal   ownership  of  the  street  railways. 

Dr.  Shaw  speaks  highly  of  the  integrity  and 
ability  of  Judge  Parker,  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  whose  programme  is  as  Conser- 
vative as  Mr.  Bryan's  was  Radical  and  Socialistic. 
He  frankly  confesses  there  are  no  distinguishing 
issues  between  the  two  great  parties.  The  only  issue 
is  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt's  record  warrants  the  con- 
tinuation of  national  confidence.  Dr.  Shaw  sums 
up  in  a  manner  highly  favoura])le  to  the  present 
President.  . 

THE    TWENTIETH    CENTURY    HOME. 

The  April  number  is  superior  to  its  two  prede- 
cessors, and  can  indeed  uphold  the  boast  of  the  pub- 
lisher that  it  is  the  finest  magazine  ever  produced 
for  the  home.  It  is  a  marvellous  sixpenn'orth.  A 
great  deal  of  interest  will  undoubtedly  be  excited 
by  the  selection  a  special  committee  of  experts  is 
making  of  the  world's  five  hundred  best  books.  The 
second  list  appears  in  the  number.  It  seems  a  good 
representative  assortment,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  quarrel  with  the  choice.  To  find  Kipling's 
"  Seven  Seas "  occupying  a  more  prominent  position 
than  Carlyle's  "  Sartor  Resartus "  comes  rather  as  a 
shock !  Mothers  of  the  Great  is  the  title  of  a  most 
interesting  article  by  G.  W.  G.  Kaufmann.  The  por- 
traits given  add  to  its  value,  an  astonishing  resem- 
blance between  great  men  and  their  motliers  being 
revealed.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Eliza- 
beth Steward,  Oliver  Cromwell's  mother.  An  illus- 
trated article  upon  Women  and  Boy  Choristers  is 
most  timely.  The  numerous  stories  are  finely  writ- 
ten, whilst  the  number  of  useful  articles  seems  to 
increase  each  month.  The  toilet,  the  servant  pro- 
blem, studies  in  home  dressmaking,  fashion,  the 
month's  work,  the  debvitante  and  the  cult  of  the 
chafing  dish  are  a  few  of  the  best.  Other  useful 
contributions  are  Art  and  Sanity  in  Dress,  The 
Story  of  Women  who  Achieve,  Education  within 
the  Home,  For  the  Woman  who  Reads,  and  the 
Fairyland  of  Science.  It  is  impossible  in  a  short 
review  to  even  mention  the  numerous  interesting  and 
useful  articles  and  pictures  which  find  place  in  the 
pages  of  this  maga/me  for  the  home. 
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THE    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

The  Quarterly  Beview  for  April  is  almost  entirely- 
literary  and  historical.  I  have  noticed  elsewhere  the 
articles  on  the  war  and  on  the  fiscal  question. 

T(l    SAVE    OUE    MERCANTILE    MARINE. 

The  number  opens  with  an  article  on  "  The  British 
Mercantile  Marine,"  in  which  the  writer  discusses  in 
detail  the  effect  of  the  old  Navigation  Laws.  He 
denies  that  it  was  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
which  created  our  mercantile  supremacy,  and  says :  — 

"  No  one  now,  perhaps,  regrets  the  abolition  of 
these  laws  ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  consider  whether, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  supremacy  we  have  ob- 
tained, we  should  not  debar  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
Empire  to  all  non-reciprocating  carriers,  even  though 
at  present  such  nations  take  but  a  small  share  of 
that  trade.  The  issue  does  not  become  the  less  im- 
pressive with  the  prospect  of  Canada  becoming  the 
largest  shipbuilder  in  the  world,  as  her  resources 
«nd  industries  develop." 

MR.    HENRY    JAMES   ON   D'ANNUNZIO. 

Mr.  Henry  James  has  a  brilliant  paper  on  Gabriele 
D' Annunzio,  of  whom  he  writes  :  — 

"  The  author's  three  sharpest  signs  are  already  un- 
mistakable :  first,  his  rare  notation  of  states  of  ex- 
cited sensibility  ;  second,  his  splendid  visual  sense, 
the  quick  generosity  of  his  response  to  the  message,  as 
we  nowadays  say,  of  aspects  and  appearances,  to  the 
beauty  of  places  and  things  ;  third,  his  ample  and 
^exquisite  style,  his  curious,  various,  inquisitive,  al- 
ways active  employment  of  language  as  a  means  of 
communication  and  representation.  So  close  is  the 
marriage  between  his  power  of  '  rendering,'  in  the 
light  of  his  imagination,  what  he  sees  and  feels,  that 
we  scarce  escape  a  clumsy  confusion  in  speaking  of 
liis  form  as  a  thing  distinct  from  the  matter  sub- 
mitted to  it. 

RUSSIANS    AND    AFGHANS. 

Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  writing  on  "  Marco  Polo 
-and  the  Middle  East,"  makes  the  following  com- 
ments on  Russia's  rule  in  Central  Asia:  — 

"  The  extension  of  Russian  influence  in  Afghanis- 
tan has  been  rather  in  the  direction  of  a  growth  of 
prestige  and  of  respect  for  a  country  which  has  swal- 
lowed up  half  Asia.  Megalomania  is  a  more  common 
failing  among  peoples  of  primitive  civilisation  than  is 
imagined  ;  and  Russia  has  impressed  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Afghan,  who  has  been  unable  to  appreciate 
the  solid  but  less  showy  work  of  consolidation  going 
on  in  British  India.  Despite  the  sternness  of  her 
government  in  many  respects,  religious  tolerance  of 
the  widest  sort  has  been  the  rule  in  her  conquered 
territories  ;  but  in  the  Khanates  she  has  won  the 
allegiance  of  the  religious  world  by  a  jadicious 
method  of  putting  a  premium  on  the  proper  ob- 
servance of  rites  which  the  Central  Asiatic,  a  lax 
Mohammedan,  is  inclined  to  neglect.  The  most  dan- 
gerous feature  in  the  situation,  and  one  that  keeps 
Indian  frontier  officials  for  ever  on  the  alert,  is  the 
possibility  that  some  fanatic  in  the  mountains  may 
at  any  time  set  alight  the  embers  of  a  'holy  war,' 
and  may  raise  the  battle-cry  of  Mohammed,  which 
in  old  times  led  so  many  conquering  tribes  down  to 
the  plains  of  India." 


THE  EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 

The  Edinburgh  Beview  for  April  contains  no 
article  of  especial  interest.  I  have  noticed  elsewhere 
the  papers  on  the  Protectionist  controversy,  on  "  The 
Boer  in  War  and  Peace,"  and  on  the  conflict  in  the 
Far  East.  There  is  an  elaborate  criticism  of  Her- 
bert Spencer's  writings,  the  reviewer  summing  up 
as  follows  :  — 

"  Making  due  allowance  for  Spencer's  defects,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  the  sphere  of  sociology  he 
has  proved  himself  a  master.  In  many  particulars 
his  generalisations  will  need  modification,  but  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  science.  In  all  directions  his 
ideas  are  bearing  fruit,  and  if  sociology  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  of  reaching  the  scientific  stage,  to  Herbert 
Spencer  is  due  the  main  credit.  All  students  of 
social  and  political  evolution  are  his  debtors.  What 
will  be  the  verdict  of  history  upon  the  labours  of 
Herbert  Spencer?  It  will  be  admitted  that  among 
modem  philosophers  he  stands  unsurpassed  for  the 
harmonious  combination  in  his  mind  of  two  qualities 
rarely  found  together — great  spepulative  sweep  and 
rare  analytic  power.  Spencer  belonged  to  the  highly 
endowed  race  of  thinkers  who  have  lifted  human 
thought  to  a  higher  point  of  view.  The  particular 
theories  of  such  thinkers  may  be  riddled  by  adverse 
criticism,  but  their  works  remain  as  stages  in  the 
victorious  march  of  the  human  mind." 

COMPROMISE    OR    SECULARISATION. 

Writing  on  "  The  Education  Act  in  the  Counties," 
the  reviewer  says  :  — 

"  Churchmen  can  scarcely  make  any  further  con- 
cessions unless  they  are  met  by  a  corresponding 
movement  on  the  part  of  their  opponents.  To  boil 
down  the  creeds  of  Roman  Catholic,  Jew  and 
Anglican,  to  the  colourless  residuum  of  religious 
teaching  which  would  satisfy  the  Free  Churchman, 
is  grotesquely  absurd.  If  the  Free  Churches,  who 
in  the  past  have  shown  little  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  and  at  the  present  moment  do  not 
iustify  their  dictatorial  position  by  any  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  question,  persist  in  demanding 
complete  surrender,  there  is  but  one  solution  pos- 
sible. There  is  no  alternative  but  absolute  secular- 
ism, and  the  complete  exclusion  of  religious  educa- 
tion from  our  primary  schools." 

THE   NEW   MOVEMENT  IN  IRELAND. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  "Ideals  and  Realities 
in  Ireland"  characterises  the  change  which  has  come 
over  the  national  movement  of  late  years  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"The  distinction  between  the  existing  twentieth 
century  movement  and  its  predecessors  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  that  the  older  regenerators  of  Ireland 
pinned  their'  faith  to  legislation,  and  the  products 
of  legislation,  or  to  the  rigorous  application  of  the 
principles  of  abstract  economics  ;  whereas  the 
apostles  of  the  modern  gospel  rely  upon  an  esoteric 
development  of  the  character  and  capacities  of  the 
Irish  people,  which  shall  in  a  little  time  enable  them 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation." 

The  reviewer  points  out  that  the  Irish  literary 
movement  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  claimed,  the  ex- 
clusive creation  of  the  present  generation. 
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THE     EMPIRE     REVIEW. 

The  May  number  of  the  Empire  Beview  devotes 
no  fewer  than  three  articles  to  Australasian  matters, 
and  altogether  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  in- 
terest in  the  Colonies.  I  have  noticed  elsewhere  the 
first  of  Miss  Constance  Barnicoat's  series  of  articles 
upon  New  Zealand  industries,  and  the  article  upon 
Chinamen  in  Australia. 

SIR   SAMUEL   GRIFFITHS. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Nail  contributes  an  informing  character 
sketch  of  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths,  the  first  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Australia.  He  gives  a  short  account  of  his 
career  since  his  first  landing  in  Queensland  when  he 
was  nine  years  old.  He  was  but  twenty-nine  when 
he  was  appointed  Attorney-General,  and  thirty-three 
when  he  became  Premier  of  Queensland.  He  played 
a  prominent  part  in  establishing  a  Protectorate  over 
British  New  Guinea,  carrying  out  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  Sir  Thomas  Mollwraith.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  passing  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
Kanaka  labour  in  1885,  but  frankly  and  emphati- 
cally renounced  the  attitude  he  took  up  at  that  time 
as  soon  as  the  Royal  Commission  reported  upon  the 
Labour  question  in.  1888.  In  a  speech  at  the  time 
he  said  :  — 

"Here  we  find  a  great  agricultural  industry  in 
such  a  condition  that  there  are  only  two  alterna- 
tives, either  to  let  it  be  carried  on  with  the  assist- 
ance of  coloured  labour  or  to  let  it  die,  and  1  say 
that  any  man  in  this  colony,  or  any  member  who 
will  stand  up  in  his  place  in  Parliament  and  say 
he  would  allow  a  great  industry  to  die,  is  a  traitor 
to  his  country." 

He,  with  Barton,  Deakin  and  Kingston,  drafted 
the  Commonwealth  Bill,  but  since  then  his  work  has 
been  more  particularly  with  his  judicial  office,  and 
he  has  been  out  of  politics  more  or  less.  "  His 
cluiice,"  says  Mr.  Nail,  "  as  Chief  Judge  is  hailed  by 
all  Australians  as  a  happy  augury  for  the  future  of 
the  Commonwealth.  In  his  hands  will  iargely  lie 
the  iJOwer  to  tighten  or  relax  those  cords  woven  of 
many  diverse  strands  that  unite  State  with  State 
and  each  with  the  motherland  ;  and  for  this  reason 
Englishmen,  too,  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  the 
po.st  lias  fallen  to  one  who  is  a  statesman  rather 
than  a  politician  ;  and  an  Imperialist  no  less  than 
an  Australian." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

An  editorial  pleads  for  "Fair  Play  for  the 
Brewers,"  the  gist  of  the  article  being  that  the 
enormous  number  of  licensed  houses  is  the  result 
of  past  mistakes  in  legislation,  and  that  even  for  an 
object  of  public  benefit,  supposing  the  law  has  not 
been  contravened,  property  must  not  be  confiscated 
witliout  compensation  or  redress.  Other  articles 
deal  with  "  Kiraberley  :  the  town  of  Diamonds  and 
Dust "  ;  and  a  riding  tour  in  Cyprus,  a  brightlv 
written  travel  article,  the  writer  of  which,  with  her 
companion,  traversed  ground  never  before  covered  by 
English  ladies. 


THE    WESTMINSTER    REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  Review  for  May  contains  two 
rather  academic  articles  on  the  Fiscal  Problem, 
neither  of  which  calls  for  separate  quotation. 

Mr.  M.  I).  O'Brien  strongly  condemns  indis- 
criminate   philanthropy.      He    says:^ 

"  It  would  almost  appear  that  the  greatest  virtue 
in  the  eyes  of  political  philanthropy  is  a  shameless, 
unblushing  readiness  to  live  without  earning  the 
means  of  living.  It  would  almost  appear  that  the 
greatest  vice  is  to  object  to  being  deprived  of  the 
means  that  have  been  earned.  Intelligent  industry, 
the  expression  of  an  active  mind  in  an  active  body, 
may  starve  in  its  proud  silence  for  aught  that  politi- 
cal philanthropy  seems  to  care.  Let  it  wrap  itself 
in  its  own  virtue,  and  may  that  virtue  keep  it  warm. 
(To  borrow  a  phrase  from  Mr.  Chamberlain.)  Irs 
losses  and  hardships  are  often  quite  as  great  as  those 
of  philanthropy's  darlings,  but  as  it  says  nothing 
about  them  it  can  well  afford  to  be  exploited  for 
the  good  of  others. 

"  Such  are  philanthropy's  political  principles,  ap- 
proved of  by  millions  to  whom  the  voice  of  truth  ip 
the  very  last  thing  desired  to  be  heard.  Well,  time 
will  test  them.  Events  will  find  them  out.  The 
cosmic  process  will  have  something  to  say  about 
them.  The  community  in  which  they  are  popular, 
and  in  which  they  are  extensively  practised,  will  not 
be  a  lasting  success  ;  and  in  years  to  come  th* 
descendants  of  those  whom  they  have  weakened  and 
demoralised  will  bitterly  regret  the  extent  to  which 
short-sighted  pity  has  been  allowed  to  apply  them." 


In  the  Magazine  of  Commerce  is  given  a  full 
descnption  of  a  wonderful  new  industry.  This  is 
nothing  U-ss  tlian  the  making  of  building  stone  from 
*']"<V,!  possibilities  opened  up  bv  this  manner 
ot  utilisinrr  what  lias  hitherto  been  a  waste  product 
are  set  forth  at  some  lencrth 


C.     B.     FRY'S     MAGAZINE. 

"  The  England  that's  to  be !  A  nation  of  Crusaders, 
white  of  soul,  stout  of  limb,  and  strong  for  God  I" 
This  exclamation  by  the  Bishop  of  London  on  his 
recent  visit  to  Oxford  may  be  taken  as  the  ideal  of 
C.  B.  Fry's  Magazine,  even  though  the  illustrated 
story  of  a  Western  prize-fight  is  not  up  to  the  ideal. 
Dr.  Warre,  Headmaster  of  Eton,  expounds  to  Mr. 
Raymond  Blathwayt  his  conception  of  the  ethics  of 
sport.  As  an  old  "  wet-bob,"  he  puts  rowing  before 
cricket  and  football.  He  is  decidedly  against  the 
substitution  of  gymnastics  for  games.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong gives  good  advice  on  buying  a  motor-car.  The 
fisher  will  welcome  what  Mr.  Marston  has  to  say  as 
to  the  best  places  to  catch  trout  in  April  and  early 
May.  Lord  Shrewsbury  discusses  the  relative  merits 
of  horse  versus  motor,  and  gives  the  palm  for  utility 
to  the  motor,  but  says  that  no  motor  can  give  the 
sense  of  hving  companionship  of  horse  and  rider, 
There  is  a  great  deal  else  that  is  breezy,  athletic  and 
wholesome,  with  chat  about  prominent  golfers, 
jockeys  and  various  open-air  amusements.  Among 
others,  mention  is  made  of  the  motor-cycle  record- 
breaker,  Mr.  A.  A.  Hanson,  of  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota, who  hds  ridden  a  thousand  miles  on  hi? 
motor-cycle  in  fifty-five  hours,  thus  beating  the  pre- 
vious world's  record  by  over  sixty-six  miles.  The 
curious  fact  is  recalled  that  a  cricket  match  between 
an  eleven  of  Surrey  women  and  eleven  Hampshire 
lasses  for  five  hundred  guineas  was  played  near  the 
Plough,  Clapham,  in  September,  1811. 
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THE    PALL    MALL    MAGAZINE. 

In  the  Fall  Mall  Magazine  this  month  Mr.  Harold 
33egbie  takes  as  his  subject  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
From  an  article  Avhich  does  not  happen  to  1)e  quot- 
.ablo  as  a  whole  I  extract  the  following  :  — 

"  What  impresses  most  in  this  happy  man  is  the 
^natural  charm  and  easy  grace  of  his  manner.  How- 
•ever  interesting  his  chat,  however  profound  his  ob- 
-sen^ation,  one  is  always  most  conscious  of  the 
pleasantness  and  delight  of  his  manner.  No  young 
men  of  the  present  generation  have  this  same  charm 
of  manner." 

Mr.  Sharp's  unusually  charming  article  on  Literary 
'Geograjjhy — this  time  of  Meredith's  country — has 
some  equally  charming  illustrations.  Meredith  an- 
nexed no  i)articular  countiy,  like  Hardy,  though 
most  of  ,  the  scenes  of  his  novels  are  laid  in  the 
•South-East  and  South  of  England. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Macnaghten  describes  "  Tasmania's 
Halcyon  Isle,"  which  ten  years'  residence  has  en- 
deared to  hini.  Both  scenic  and  commercial  pos- 
sibilities of  the  island  are  dealt  with  ;  and  the  point 
of  view  of  the  emigrant  is  not  ignored.  Tasmania  is 
likely  to  become  a  kind  of  Australian  Isle  of  Wight, 
witliout  having  to  meet  that  competition  of  multi- 
tudes of  other  tourist  resorts  to  which  the  English 
island  is  subjected. 

Mr.  George  Moore's  "Avowals"  deal  principally 
-with  Tolstoy  and  Turgenieff,  the  author  unhesitat- 
ingly preferring  the  latter.  The  magazine  opens  with 
a  poem  entitled  "  A  Summer  Evening,"  by  the  King 
of  Sweden. 


THE    CHURCH    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

The  Church  Quarterly  Review  is  chieHy  distin- 
guished by  a  sonorous  estimate  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
character  and  power,  and  by  an  account  of  Christian 
influences  in  Japan.  The  common  impression  that 
the  Puritans  formed  a  third  of  the  population  under 
the  early  Stuarts  is  challenged,  and  proof  is  brought 
to  show  that  the  people  were  Anglican,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Puritans  being  the  gentry  and  the 
richer  men  in  the  towns.  There  is  a  paper  on  Abbe 
Loisy,  pointing  the  moral  of  the  golden  mean  of 
Anglicanism  between  the  extremes  of  rigid  Catholic- 
ism and  Protestant  rationalism.  There  is  also  an 
account  given  of  a  strange  people  among  the  Kurds 
known  as  the  Yezidis,  who  are  supposed  to  keep 
alive  the  ancient  Assyrian  religion  in  the  form  of 
devil-worship.  Their  respect  for  Satan  is  a  part  of 
their  regard  for  all  creatures  of  God,  and  goes  along 
with  a  fairly  high  moral  character  1 


THE    ARENA. 

The  April  number  is  chiefly  notable  for  a  paper 
on  World  versus  National  Sovereignty ;  and  Judge 
Parks  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  JKoosevelt.  The 
Judge  objects  to  his  approval  of  the  Spanish  War 
and  the  Philippine  War,  as  well  as  to  his  low  es- 
teem of  the  value  of  life — "  he  has  been  a  killer  from 
his  youth  " — and  his  ambitions  for  naval  ascerdency 
in  the  Pacific.  The  Mayor  of  Nashville  argues  for 
municipal  trading  as  against  the  contract  system, 
which  he  declares  has  been  the  princinal  means  of 
rdemoralising  civic  life  in  America. 


THE    NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

With  the  exception  of  two  articles  on  the  Far 
Eastern  War,  which  I  have  noted  briefly  elsewhere, 
tlie  North  American  Iteview  is  almost  exclusively  of 
American  interest. 

TEUTH    AS    TO    AMERICAN    IMMiaRATlON. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Austin  combats  the  idea  that  immigrants 
into  America  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  are 
more  given  to  crime  and  pauperism  than  those  from 
North  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  he  shows  from 
statistics  that  Italians,  Austrians  and  Russians  are, 
as  a  rule,  more  law-abiding  than  even  native  Ameri- 
cans. Illiteracy  among  persons  born  in  the  United 
States  from  foreign  parents  is  much  less  than  among 
those  born  of  native  parents. 

"  The  percentage  of  immigrants  from  Russia  and 
Southern  Euro])e  who  ultimately  become  inmates  of 
prisons,  reformatory  institutions,  almshouses  and 
charitable  institutions,  is  much  smaller  than  of  those 
from  Northern  Europe  ;  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
children  of  the  immigrants,  as  a  whole,  attend  school 
during  the  years  between  five  and  fourteen  than  is 
the  case  among  the  children  of  native  whites,  and 
there  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  illiterates  among 
those  born  in  this  country  of  foreign  parents  than 
among  those  bom   of  native   white  parents." 

The  so-called  "  objectionable  class  "  which  American 
sociologists  declare  to  be  dangerous  to  the  progress 
of  the  country  is,  in  short,  not  objectionable  at  all. 

Mr.  Ernest  Crosby  complains  that  the  United 
States  restricts  freedom  of  thought.  Under  the  law, 
excluding  persons  who  advocate  "the  absence  of 
government  as  a  political  ideal,"  it  would  be  possible 
to  expel  men  like  Prince  Kropotkin  and  Count 
Tolsioy  from  the  country. 


THE    REVUE    DE    PARIS. 

The  Ttevue  de  Paris  for  April  is  not  at  all  bad, 
though  the  prominence  which  it  gives  to  fiction 
naturally  diminishes  the  amount  of  space  available 
for  articles  of  general  interest.  We  have  noticed 
several  articles  elsewhere. 

The  Anglo-French  Agreement  lends  special  in- 
terest to  a  paper  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Peroz  in  the 
second  April  number,  on  the  famous  road  of  Zinder 
between  the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad.  The  paper  is 
illustrated  by  an  interesting  map  which  shows  the 
boundary  line  between  the  French  and  English  pos- 
sessions. Colonel  Peroz  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the 
operations  in  1901,  in  which  he  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part. 

M.  Claretie  contributes  some  interesting  personal 
recollections  of  M.  Ernest  Legouve,  who  died  last 
year.  He  does  justice  to  the  gaiety,  wit  and  intel- 
lectual detachment  of  this  most  delicate  and  charm- 
ing writer,  and  he  is  able  to  give  a  particularly  de- 
lightful unpublished  fragment  from  his  pen,  en- 
titled  "  Histoire  de   ma  Chambre." 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  an  ex- 
quisitely written  description  by  M.  Chevrillon  of 
Benares  in  the  morning  ;  and  some  unpublished  let- 
ters of  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo,  capably  edited 
bv  M.  Gustave  Simon. 
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LA    REVUE. 

La  Bevue  for  April,  though  varied  in  interest,  con- 
tains few  specially  quotable  or  topical  articles.  Per- 
haps the  one  to  which  most  readers  will  first  turn  is 
that  by  Renee  d'Ulines  on  the  mothers  of  great 
writers— Laure  de  Maupassant,  a  touchingly  and 
beautifully  written  description  of  the  last  days  of  the 
novelist's  mother. 

LUCIEN    BONAPAKTE. 

M.  de  Gallier  contributes  a  long  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Napoleon's  junior  by  four 
years,  about  whom  historians  have  troubled  them- 
selves little.  There  was  little  love  lost  between  the 
brothers.  While  Napoleon  was  weaving  kingdoms 
for  himself,  Lucien  was  practising  the  arts,  planting 
olive  trees  on  the  Tusculum  slopes,  making  verses. 
He  was  nevertheless  before  all  things  a  man  of  ac- 
tion, strong  enough  to  stand  up  to  Napoleon  when 
he  had  cowed  everyone  else.  "In  days  of  peril,  in 
the  supreme  hours  when  the  future  and  the  fate  of 
the  clan  were  at  stake,  the  real  Bonaparte— was 
Lucien." 

M.  Metchnikoff,  discussing  "  The  Lidividual  among 
Animals  and  in  Humanity,"  says  that  the  sinking  of 
man's  individuality  in  order  that  he  may  the  better 
perform  certain  functions  never  has  taken  place  and 
is  never  likely  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  what  is  said 
about  "  the  third  sex "  and  modern  femininism.  In 
some  insects  all  individuality  is  entirely  obliterated  ; 
in  others,  living  in  societies,  the  female  become? 
merely  an  egg-laying  machine,  the  workers  are  fitted 
for  work  only,  and  useless  reproductively.  The 
higher  the  animal  the  less  the  tendency  for  its 
individuality  to  be  swamped  for  the  common  good 
— a  great  argument  for  Herbert  Spencer's  detes- 
tation of  all  that  tended  to  reduce  human  beings  to 
a  dead  level  of  mediocrity. 

N-RAYS   AND   MAGIC. 

Dr.  Jules  Regnault,  discussing  the  "N-Rays  and 
Magic,"  says  that  Professor  Blondlot'a  recent  dis- 
covery of  the  N-rays  must  open  the  doors  of  science 
to  a  certain  number  of  facts  and  theories  up  till 
now  rejected  by  scientists  as  belonging  to  the  un- 
certain, unverifiable  domain  of  the  occult.  The 
N-rays  are  radiations  produced  by  the  most  diverse 
sources  of  light  ;  they  can  be  retained  by  certain 
bodies — gold,  silver,  iron,  silex — but  not  in  certain 
others — aluminium  or  wood.  They  are  produced  by 
soluble  ferments  at  tlie  moment  when  these  ferments 
act  upon  the  materials  which  they  are  transforming, 
and  by  all  living  things,  whether  of  the  vegetable  01 
animal  kingdom.  It  seems  as  if,  in  their  theories^ 
of  "  aura "  and  i>er8onal  magnetism,  occultists  were 
about  to  find  a  striking  justification. 

Other  papers  are  the  preface  by  Tolstoy  to  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison's  biography,  to  appear  thit? 
year  ;  Elisee  Reclus's  survey  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  of  which  his  opinion  is  that  it  means  the 
eventual  and  inevitable  secession  of  Indo-China  to 
''  her  brothers  and  educators,  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  "  ;  and  the  usual  variety  of  literary  articles 
and  criticisms. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

The  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  April  is  heavier 
and  less  interesting  than  usual. 

ANGLO-FRENCH    RELATIONS. 

The  Anglo-French  Agreement  is  too  recent  for 
anything  but  the  briefest  notice  in  this  review.  M. 
Charmes,  in  his  "Chronique"  in  the  second  April 
number,  is  only  able  to  note  its  signal  importance 
and  to  welcome  it  in  a  cordial  spirit.  It  is  especially 
interesting  to  note  that  he  particularly  commends  the 
work  of  Sir  Edmund  Monson,  whose  work  has, 
perhaps,  not  been  sufficiently  acknowledged.  M. 
Charmes  has  also  some  interesting  comments  on  the 
Tibet  Expedition,  which,  of  course,  has  a  distinct 
bearing  upon  Anglo-French  relations.  He  rejects 
the  ostensible  motives  of  the  expedition,  and  finds 
its  real  genesis  in  Lord  Curzon's  profound  suspicion 
and  dread  of  Russia.  It  is  significant  that  M. 
Charmes  contrasts  the  conduct  of  Russia  during  the 
South  African  War,  when  she  abstained  from  em- 
barrassing England,  with  the  present  policy  of  Lord 
Curzon  in  making  this  advance  on  Tibet  at  a  moment 
when  Russia's  hands  are  tied  with  the  Japanese 
War. 

UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE. 

M.  Benoist  contributes  a  long  and  thoughtful 
paper  on  universal  suffrage  and  its  bearing  on  the 
evolution  of  political  parties.  It  is  certainly  curious 
to  note  how  comparatively  modem  is  the  concep- 
tion of  political  parties,  either  as  active  elements  or  j 
as  essential  organs  of  any  national  life.  It  is  really  1 
the  spread  of  practically  universal  suffrage  which 
gives  to  party  the  importance  which  it  has  to-day. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  one  of 
M.  Dastre's  scientific  papers  on  the  digestion  of  al- 
bumen ;  and  a  number  of  historical  articles  of  little 
or  no  interest  to  Australasian  readers. 


Gentlpmnn\<i  for  Aoril  is  a  mosf  interesting  num- 
l)er.  Marion  I.  Gray  sketches  the  life  of  Savonarola 
and  contends  that  iSeorge  Eliot  in  '•  Romola "  has 
not  done  him  justice. 


THE     NOUVELLE     REVUE. 

The  Nouvelle  Bevue  for  April  retains  its  old 
characteristics  of  lightness,  and,  perhaps  one  may 
add  without  unfairness,  a  certain  superficiality.  We 
have  noticed  elsewhere  the  letters  of  M.  Gambetta, 
The  Marquis  de  Castellane's  paper  on  Marguerite 
Rouzet,  and  M.  Gailhard's  study  of  modern  cos- 
tume are  both  of  interest.  It  is  amusing  to  note 
that  M.  Gervais  in  his  paper  on  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion is  struck  with  admiration  for  the  energy  of  the 
English,  whose  action  in  effecting  the  commercial 
conquest  of  China  he  actually  holds  out  to  his  own 
countrymen  for  imitation.  There  must  adso  be 
mentioned  a  description  by  M.  Monprofit  of  the 
efforts  which  France  is  making  to  be  worthily  repre- 
sented at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition.  The  second 
April  number  contains  the  full  text  of  a  speech  which 
M.  Bunau-Varilla  delivered  in  Paris  last  March  on 
the  subject  of  the  Panama  Canal,  when  the  great  en- 
gineer defended  his  action  throughout  the  negotia 
tions  with  eloquence  and  force. 
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THE    DUTCH    REVIEWS. 

The  first  article  in  De  Grids  deals  in  an  exhaustive 
manner  with  Collective  Psychology ;  that  is  the 
psychology  of  groups  of  persons,  whether  small  (as 
exemplified  by  a  dozen  men  in  a  jmy  box)  or  large 
enough  to  be  termed  a  crowd.  The  writer  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  groups,  dividing  them  into 
castes,  classes,  associations,  and  so  forth.  In  the 
homogeneous  groups,  such  as  castes  and  political  as- 
sociations, there  is  a  predominating  cause  for  par- 
ticular expressions  of  feeling,  and  there  is  also  a 
sense  of  responsibility  ;  whereas,  in  the  hetereo- 
geneous  groups  {e.g.,  the  ordinary  crowd)  the  mani- 
festations of  sentiment  are  produced  by  any  cause, 
and  the  individuals  often  follow  a  lead  without 
being  conscious  of  it.  In  this  latter  case  of  the 
crowd  there  is  usually  no  feeling  of  responsibility  ; 
if  there  is  to  be  any  punishment  or  reward,  it  can- 
not be  allocated  to  any  body  as  a  whole,  but  must 
be  meted  out  to  some  of  the  heterogeneous  elements 
who  may  be  recognised  or  arrested  among  the  crowd. 
Such  an  article  as  this  shows  how  prone  we  are  to 
follow  one  another  like  sheep,  and  how  few  really 
strong  minds  we  have  amongst  us.  Once  in  a  crowd, 
for  instance,  we  can  scarcely  prevent  ourselves  from 
doing  as  the  rest  do,  and  those  who  keep  cool  are 
the  exceptions. 

The  contribution  on  "  Old  Dutch  Songs "  in  the 
same  review  contains  a  remark  that  will  seem 
strange  to  many  ;  the  writer  speaks  of  the  sweet- 
sounding  tongue  in  which  the  old  bards  wrote  those 
songs.  To  most  people,  Dutch,  whether  mediaeval 
or  modern,  would  not  appear  sweet-sotuiding  ;  but 
who  shall  judge  1  "  Those  who  speak  English,"  says 
one  critic,  "should  not  even  attempt  to  sing!"  Ac- 
cording to  him,  English  was  not  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  song  ;  yet  most  of  us  will  indignantly  reject 
this  verdict.  German,  too,  hardly  seems  adapted 
for  sweet  singing  ;  but  if  you  listen  to  a  boating 
party  on  a  Swiss  lake,  carolling  in  the  language  of 
the  Fatherland  while  enjoying  the  refreshing  breeze 
of  a  summer  night,  you  will  be  tempted  to  revise 
your  opinion.     Why  not  sweet-sounding  Dutch? 

Onze  Eeuio  has  an  interesting  article  on  Russia 
and  England  in  the  "  Middle  East "  or  Central 
Asia  ;  Persia  is  the  chief  scene  of  operations  at  the 
moment,  and  the  writer  ("  Peregrinator  ")  has  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  material  for  his  readers  to  mark 
and  digest.  Russian  manufacturers  find  it  more 
profitable  to  get  beyond  their  own  borders,  so  they 
are  pushing  on  towards  Persia,  and  Russia  is  thereby 
gaining  a  stronger  and  stronger  hold  on  that  country. 
Furthermore,  Persia  boiTows  from  Russia,  and  her 
indebtedness  at  the  present  time  is  34,000,000 
roubles.  In  order  to  arrest  Russian  incursions  in 
Asia,  Great  Britain  might  try  to  make  Persia 
another  buffer  State,  but  this  would  cost  quite 
£200,000  a  year,  against  the  annuity  of  £150,000 
now  paid  to  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  "  Pere- 
grinator" speaks  of  a  Russian  treaty  with  Thibet, 
concluded  some  months  ago,  but  the  article  was 
probably  written  prior  to  the  advance  of  the  British 
expedition,  which  he  would  doubtless  regard  as 
another  move  in  the  game  of  Britain  versus  Russia 
in  the  Middle  East. 


THE    ITALIAN     REVIEWS. 

The  Nuova  Antologia  (April  1st)  devotes  its  lead- 
ing article  and  many  illustrations — one  of  which  is 
coloured — to  an  enthusiastic  encomium  of  the  great 
pretentious  monument  to  Victor  Emanuel  near  the 
Capitol,  the  erection  of  which  has  been  for  many 
years  a  grievance  among  all  lovers  of  ancient  Rome 
ov/mg  to  the  melancholy  destruction  of  old  build- 
ings which  it  has  necessitated.  "  Valetta '  writes 
sympathetically  about  Pius  X.,  motu  proprio,  on 
church  music,  and  looks  forward  to  a  reform  on  the 
lines  laid  down ;  and  in  the  unsigned  political  article 
of  the  month  the  review  rejoices  in  the  Anglo-French 
understanding,  from  which  it  augurs  considerable 
benefit  to  Italy.  D.  Chilori  writes  (April  16th)  with 
much  obvious  anxiety  concerning  the  future  of  what 
remains  of  the  great  Turin  library  ;  as  a  first  step 
he  suggests  the  appointment  of  an  authoritative  com- 
mittee of  management  to  decide  on  the  broad  lines 
of  reconstruction  to  be  followed,  whether,  for  in- 
stance, it  should  be  in  future  a  University  or  a  Town 
library.  "  Primo  Levi "  discusses,  with  many  literary 
allusions,  the  characteristics  of  the  Abruzzi  peasants. 

The  Bivista  Internazionale  for  March  is  an  excep- 
tionally interesting  number.  Besides  a  learned 
article  by  the  Editor,  Professor  Toniolo,  on  Herbert 
Spencer,  it  contains  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Professor  Brunhes  of  Fribourg  and  his  wife  on 
"Women  in  Contemporary  Industry,"  which  gives 
evidence  of  an  immense  amount  of  research.  The 
aim  of  the  articles  is  first  to  prove  from  statistics  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  women  workers  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops,  and,  secondly,  to  discuss 
"  what  solutions  are  possible  to-day  in  order  to  lead 
woman  back  towards  the  moral  and  social  ideal  of 
Christianity,  and  to  allow  her  to  fulfil  her  essential 
and  providential  social  mission  of  motherhood,  of  a 
mother  who  nurses  and  educates  her  children,  while 
governing,  maintaining,  and,  we  even  say,  creating 
the  time  domestic  hearth." 

The  Bassegna  Nazionale  (April  1st)  has  begun  the 
translation  by  Countess  Sabina  Parravicino  of  Fr. 
Cuthbert's  "The  Coming  of  the  Friars  to  England, 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  interest  taken  in  Franciscan 
literature  at  the  present  time.  An  anonymous  Ger- 
man correspondent  contributes  a  gloomy  account  of 
the  politico-ecclesiastical  situation  in  the  Empire, 
regretting  the  power  of  Ultra-montanism,  the  nar- 
rowing effects  of  ecclesiastical  control  of  education, 
and  more  especially  the  recent  movement  in  favour 
of  the  multiplication  of  purely  Catholic  Universities, 
with  a  view  of  deterring  Catholic  young  men  from 
frequenting  the  older  State  Universities. 

In  Emporium  (April)  lovers  of  the  Sienese  school 
will  find  an  admirably  illustrated  article  on  Loren- 
zetti's  frescoes  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico. 

The  Civilta  CattoHca  continues  its  series  of  con- 
troversial articles  against  the  Abbe  Loisy.  The  mid- 
April  number  publishes  some  interesting  statistics 
concerning  the  Italians  in  New  York  City,  who 
have  reached  the  enormous  total  of  370,000.  How 
to  provide  for  their  spiritual  welfare  is  so  grave  a 
problem,  that  among  other  measures  the  Archbishop 
of  New  York  has  made  the  learning  of  Italian  com- 
pulsory on  all  candidates  for  the  priesthood  in  his 
diocese. 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  DIARY  OF  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


May  10. — Death  is  announced  of  Sir  H.  M.  Stan- 
ley, aged  63. 

May  11.— A  detachment  of  U.S.  infantry  is  am- 
bushed by  the  Moros  in  the  Philippines  ;  two  ofl&cers 
and  fifteen  men  are  killed  ...  A  terrible  explosion 
of  blasting  powder  occurs  in  a  mine  at  Lerrin,  in 
the  State  of  Illinois ;  six  miners  are  killed  and 
eight  injured  ...  The  "Aramac,"  after  being  repaired, 
has  another  mishap,  and  must  again  be  dry-docked 
for  two  weeks. 

May  12. — A  motion  in  favour  of  the  payment  of 
members  is  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
66  votes  ...  A  balloon  descends  in  Paris  and  ex- 
plodes; 19  persons  are  injured  ...  An  Anglo-Chinese 
Labour  Convention  is  signed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  and  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  London. 
...  Germany  applies  to  Portugal  for  permission  to 
march  an  expeditionary  force  through  Angola  to 
Damaraland. 

May  13.— The  Shigatse  Tibetans  bombard  Colonel 
Younghusband's  camp  ...  Dr.  Jameson,  Premier  of 
Cape  Colony,  announces  that  the  King's  pardon  is 
extended  to*  all  rebels  who  are  imprisoned  in  con- 
nection with  the  late  war  and  the  Lingberg  cam- 
paign of  1897,  except  those  confined  on  charges  of 
murder  ...  The  Japanese  6  per  cent,  loan  of 
£10,000,000  is  covered  thirty  fold  in  London  and 
live  fold  in  New  York  ...  The  death  is  announced  of 
Mr.  Robert  Reid  in  London. 

May  14. — Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Reid  meet  in 
order  to  try  and  arrange  a  coalition  ...  Messrs.  Solly 
and  Hannah  are  selected  as  candidates  for  the  Rail- 
way seats  in  the  Victorian  Parliament  ...  The  in- 
come tax  proposal  is  carried  by  five  votes,  the 
Government's  usual  majority,  in  the  Cape  Town 
Parliament  ...  Much  astonishment  is  caused  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  budget  asking  for  £14,750,000, 
extraordinary  credit  for  the  army  and  the  navy  ... 
Lord  Curzon  arrives  in  England,  and  is  accorded  an 
enthusiastic  welcome  ...  Mr.  Arnold  Foster  an- 
nounces that  the  Somaliland  campaign  has  cost 
£2,370,000  to  date  ...  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke 
is  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Defence  Committee  ... 
The  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  New  Zea- 
land Local  Option  appeal  case  is  given  in  favour  of 
the  hotel-keepers,  and  against  the  Licensing  Com- 
mittee. 

May  16. — The  Outtrim  strike  ends  after  a  sixteen 
months'  stniggle  ...  A  further  conference  takes 
place  between  Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Reid  ...  Mr.  W. 
li.  AUardyce,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Fiji,  is  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands  ...  A  large 
number  of  "Dowieites"  sail  on  the  R.M.S. 
"  Manuka "  for  Vancouver  to  join  Zion  City. 

May  17. — The  Inter-departmental  Committee  in 
London  gives  its  report  upon  the  Eastern  mail  ser- 
vices question  ...  The  Governor  opens  the  Queens- 
land Parliament  ...  Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Reid  arrive 
at  an  agreement  for  a  coalition  ...  The  caucus  of  the 
Labour  Party  decides  against  any  alliance  with 
•ther  parties  in  the  Federal  House  ...  The  branch 
of  the  English,   Scottish  and  Australian   Bank  Ltd. 


at  Box  Hill,  Vic,  is  broken  into  and  £1692  stolen. 
...  It  is  oflScially  announced  in  London  that  a  state 
of  war  exists  between  Great  Britain  and  Tibet  ... 
Colonel  Younghusband's  camp  at  Gyantse  is  sur- 
rounded by  8000  Tibetans,  who  bombard  it  with 
solid   cannon   balls. 

May  18. — The  Tasnianian  Legislative  Council  re- 
jects the  Referendum  motion,  by  which  the  Income 
Tax  and  the  Occupancy  Tax  Bills,  previously  rejected 
by  the  Council,  should  be  referrerd  to  the  electors  of 
the  Council  ...  The  Federal  Parliament  reassembles, 
and  Mr.  Watson  announces  the  Government's  pro- 
gramme ...  The  suggested  coalition  betAveen  Mr. 
Reid  and  Mr.  Deakin  is  rejected  by  the  Liberal 
caucus  ...  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  reconstitutes  the 
Liberal  Unionist  Council. 

May  19. — The  Chinese  Government  throws  open 
the  towns  of  Tsinan-fu,  Wei-Hsien  and  Chan-tsun, 
in  the  province  of  Shantung,  to  foreign  trade  ...  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  suspends  11,000  men 
owing  to  a  great  shrinkage  in  business. 

May  20. — M.  Nisard,  French  Ambassador  to  the 
Vatican,  is  recalled  in  consequence  of  the  Pope"-^ 
jjrotest  against  the  action  of  President  Loubet  in 
calling  on  King  Victor  Emmanuel  before  going  to  the 
Vatican. 

May  21. — A  terrible  typhoon  is  reported  from 
French  Indo-China.  No  fewer  than  5000  persons  are 
killed... Third  class  passenger  rates  between  New  York 
and  Liverpool  are  fixed  at  £2  ...  The  convention  of 
delegates  of  the  Republican  Party  of  the  United 
States  nominates  President  Roosevelt  by  a  large 
majority  as  candidate  for  the  coming  Presidential 
election. 

May  22. — Mr.  Chanter  wins  the  Riverina  election 
by  363  votes  ...  Further  fighting  is  reported  from 
Tibet  ...  Colonel  Brander  attacks  and  clears  a  vil- 
lage near  Gyangtse  ...  The  Moros  attack  and  destroy 
53  Filipino  men,  women  and  children  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

May  23. — A  conference  of  delegates  of  Boers  from 
all  parts  of  the  Transvaal  is  held  in  Pretoria  ...  Tlie 
deadlock  in  Wales  over  the  administration  of  the 
Edtication  Act  ends  ...  An  International  Congress 
starts  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  with  a  view  to  devise 
means  to  coimteract  gambling  in  cotton  in  the  Unite^l 
States. 

May  24. — An  Imperial  TTnion  of  all  the  Progres- 
sives in  Cape  Colony  is  formed,  and  Dr.  Jameson 
is  elected  President  ...  The  Pope  decorates  two  Aus- 
trian oflicers  Avho  had  forfeited  their  commissions 
through  declining  to  fight  duels  ;  this  creates  a  great 
sensation  tliroughout  Austria  ...  The  Republic  of 
Colombia  declines  to  receive  a  new  United  States 
Ambassador  ...  The  Sultan  exiles  his  son-in-law, 
Kamel  Pasha  ...  A  gas  explosion  is  reported  in  a 
coal  mine  at  Williamstown,  Penn.,  U.S. A  ;  50  miners 
are  entombed  ...  A  conference  of  1500  delegates  of 
British  Co-operative  Societies,  representing  2,000,000 
members  in  all,  is  held  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
passes  a  resolution  to  resist  all  interference  with 
free  trade. 
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May  25.— A  fatal  landslip  occurs  at  Wallsend,  New 
Zealand  ;  2000  tons  of  earth  fall  upon  a  hotel,  and 
eight  persons  are  killed  ...  A  cage  falls  400  feet  in 
the  Great  Boulder  mine  at  Kalgoorlie,  and  five  men 
are  killed  ...  A  conference  of  newspaper  proprietors 
and  editors  is  held  at  Gundagai  to  discuss  the 
Federal  Capital  site  ...  The  Chief  Justice  of  New 
South  Wales  in  Full  Court  condemns  the  arbitration 
laws  of  the  State  ...  The  first  shipment  of  1000  in- 
dentured Chinese  for  the  Rand  mines  sails  from 
Hong  Kong 

May  26.— The  first  general  Conference  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Australia  opens  in  Mel- 
bourne ...  The  Viceroy  of  Canton  sends  four  gun- 
boats and  two  torpedo  boat  destroyers  to  Malao,  a 
Portuguese  settlement  at  the  entrance  to  the  Canton 
Eiver,  to  enforce  the  extradition  of  a  Chinese  fugi- 
tive. The  Portuguese  are  preparing  to  resist  a  land- 
ing of  Chinese  troops  ...  The  Tibetans  cut  the  com- 
munications of  Colonel  Younghusband's  force. 

May  27. — Negotiations  begin  between  the  Labour 
Party  and  Mr.  Deakin  ...  The  death  is  announced 
of  Major-General  Sir  John  McNeil  at  Wellington, 
N.Z.,  age  73  ...  M.  Nisard's  recall  is  approved  of  by 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  ...  The  commission 
appointed  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  militia 
and  volunteer  forces  in  England  presents  its  report, 
which  strongly  favours  conscription  ...  Signor  Zanchi, 
a  well-known  Italian  sBronaut,  falls  from  his  balloon 
at  a  height  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  is  dashed 
to  pieces  ...  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Bill, 
authorising  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway 
from  New  Brunswick  to  Winnipeg,  at  a  cost  of 
£12,000,000,  passes  the  Dominion  Parliament  by  a 
large  majority  (46). 

May  28.— Judge  Murray,  of  the  New  South  Wales 
District  Court,  is  appointed  to  be  the  Royal  Com- 
mission to  enquire  into  the  Goorabiri  incident  in 
New  Guinea  ...  Sir  H.  M.  Jackson,  Governor  of  Fiji, 
is  appointed  Governor  of  Trinidad. 
^  May  29. — Communications  with  the  British  mis- 
sion at  Gyangtse,  Tibet,  are  restored  ...  The  British 
torpedo  boat-destroyer,  "Foam,"  is  badly  damaged 
by  a  collision  with  a  French  schooner  near  Minorca 
during  a  sham  fight. 

May  30. — Cardinal  Svampa,  Archbishop  of 
Bologna,  pays  homage  to  the  King  of  Italy  ;  this  is 
the  first  occasion  since  1859  that  such  a  thing  has 
been  allowed  ...  A  disastrous  fire  occurs  in  Jersey 
City,  opposite  New  York  ;  damage  is  estimated  at 
£1,000,000  ...  The  Cape  Parliament  is  prorogued  ... 
Two  thousand  soldiers  take  part  in  a  walking  match 
from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud,  twenty  miles  ;  several  die 
from  sunstroke  ...  The  Pan-German  Conference  at 
Lubeck  protests  against  the  action  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  settling  the  future  of  Morocco. 

May  31. — The  result  of  the  election  for  the  Legis- 
lative Council  is  declared  in  Western  Australia. 

June  1. — General  election  takes  place  in  Victoria. 
...  The  Federal  Liberal  caucus  formally  declines  both 
offers  of  coalition  ...  The  House  of  Commons  ratifies 
the  Anglo-French  Convention  without  a  division  ... 
A  further  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague  occurs  in 
Natal  ...  Several  United  States  warships  arrive  at 
Tangier  to  enforce  the  release  of  Mr.  Perdicaris,  an 
American  millionaire,  held  to  ransom  for  £10,000  by 
Moorish  brigands. 


June  3. — The  French  naval  estimates  show  an  in- 
crease of  £200,000  over  last  year  ...  Colonel  Gordon, 
recently  arrested  as  a  spy  at  the  fortress  of  La 
Palais,    France,   is  released  with  apologies. 

June  4.— The  centehary  of  Richard  Cobden  is  en- 
thusiastically celebrated  in  England  ...  Colonel 
Younghusband  sends  an  ultimatum  to  the  Dalai 
Lama  ...  A  terrible  dynamite  outrage  occurs  at 
Independence,  near  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado  ;  six- 
teen non-unionist  miners  are  killed  and  nine  fatally 
injured.     It  is  attributed  to  union  miners. 

June  5.— A  passenger  train  near  Salonika,  in 
Macedonia,  is  wrecked  by  dynamite,  placed  on  the 
line   by    insurgents 

June  6. — The  Tibetan  expedition  is  further  rein- 
forced ...  Spanish  war  vessels  arrive  at  Tangiers,  and. 
the  French  Mediterranean  fleet  is  also  ordered  there. 

June  7. — Mr.  Prendergast  is  appointed  leader  of 
the  Labour  Party  in  the  Victorian  Parliament  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Bromley  ...  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment announces  a  surplus  of  £3,500,000  ...  The 
Tibetans  attack  the  British  post  at  Khangma,  south 
of  Gyangtse,  and  are  repulsed,  losing  164  killed. 

THE   WAR. 

May  5. — The  Japanese  effect  a  landing  on  the 
liiautung  Peninsula,  opposite  the  Elliot  Islands  ... 
Russians  occupy  Chang-jin  in  Korea. 

May  6. — ^The  Japanese  occupy  Feng-wang-Cheng. 

May  7. — The  Port  Arthur  railway  line  is  cut. 

May  8. — The  Russians  evacuate  Niuchwang  .... 
During  the  celebrations  at  Tokio  over  Japanese  vic- 
tories, 41  persons  are  killed  and  40  injured  by  the  crush. 

May  9. — Cossacks  attack  Anju  in  Northern  Korea, 
and  are  repulsed. 

May  10. — Communication  by  the  railway  to  Port 
Arthur  is  reopened. 

May  11. — The  Russian  mine  transport  Amur  while 
laying  mines  in  Port  Arthur  Roadstead  strikes  one 
and  sinks  ...  The  second  Japanese  army  completes 
its  landing  on  the  Liautung  Peninsula.    . 

May  12. — The  Japanese  torpedo  boat  No.  48, 
while  removing  mines  is  sunk  in  Kerr  Bay. 

May  15. — A  Japanese  despatch  boat,  the  Miyako, 
1200  tons,  strikes  a  mine  in  Kerr  Bay,  and  sinks. 

May  15. — ^The  Japanese  battleship  Hatsuse,  15,240 
tons,  strikes  a  mine,  and  sinks;  300  men  are  saved  and 
600  drowned  ...  The  protected  cruiser  Yoshino,  4225 
tons,  is  rammed  in  a  fog  by  the  Kasnya  and  sunk  ; 
270  men  are  drowned. 

May  20. — The  Russian  cruiser  Bogatyr,  6000  tons, 
on  the  rocks  near  Vladivostock,  and  is  blown  up. 

May  21. —  Admiral  Skrydloff  hoists  his  flag  on  the 
Rossia   at  Vladivostock. 

May  26. — The  Japanese  attack  the  strongly-en- 
trenched Russian  positions  at  Kinchau,  near  Dalny. 
They  are  repulsed  eight  times,  but  finally  drive  back 
the  Russian  troops,  losing  4200  men  in  doing  so, 
but  capture  68  cannon  and  10  machine  guns. 

May  30. — ^The  Japanese  occupy  Dalny  ;  the  Rus- 
sians blow  up  their  gunboat  lying  in  the  harbour  there. 

June  3. — Field  Marshal  Yamagata  is  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Japanese  army  for  the 
assault  on  Port  Arthur. 

June  5. — General  Kuropatkin  reports  a  fight  near 
Feng-huang-cheng,  Manchuria,  which  lasts  five  hours, 
and  results  in  the  check  of  the  Japanese  advance. 
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"THE   MAGNETIC   NORTH."* 

By    Miss    Elizabeth    Robins. 


This  is  a  living  book ;  the  characters  live  and 
endear  themselves  to  the  reader.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  parts  of  it  without  a  lump  in  the 
throat  and  tears  in  the  eyes.  It  is  real,  it  grips 
the  imagination  in  a  way  that  few  modern  books 
do,  and  few  older  ones  either,  for  that  matter.  It 
is  a  wonderful  book — one  of  the  best  books  writ- 
ten by  a  woman,  and  one  which  any  author  might 
have  been  proud  to  own.  Its  achievement  is  the 
portraiture  of  life  rather  than  the  evolution  of  a 
plot,  but  because  it  is  a  living  book  it  will  last. 
Looking  back  through  literature,  this  fact  is  de- 
monstrated more  clearly  than  any  other :  that 
it  is  the  books  whose  characters  live  that  endure 
from  generation  to  generation.  "  The  Magnetic 
North "  recalls  the  only  other  book  enjoying  a 
wide  circulation — Jack  London's  "  Cry  of  the 
Wild  " — which  has  dealt  with  the  same  part  of 
the  world's  surface.  It  is  remarkable  that  two 
such  books  should  have  appeared  within  so  short 
a  space  of  time.  In  "  The  Magnetic  North  "  we 
have  the  fuller  story,  a  more  completely  worked 
out  study  of  character.  Jack  London  surpasses 
himself  in  painting  the  character  of  a  dog ;  Miss 
Robins  depicts  those  of  men,  and  real  men  at 
that.  Hers  is  the  greater  task,  and  therefore  the 
greater  result  crowns  her  success.  There  is, 
there  can  be,  no  comparison  between  the  books, 
they  are  both  gems  of  writing,  but  we  may  be  for- 
given if  we  linger  longer  over  the  story  of  the 
men  than  over  that  of  the  dog. 

BOUND    FOR    THE    KLONDYKE. 

Of  course,  they  were  bound  for  the  Klondyke. 
Every  creature  in  the  North-West  was  bound  for  the 
Klondyke.  Men  from  the  South,  too,  and  from  the 
East,  had  left  their  ploughs  and  their  pens,  their 
factories,  pulpits,  and  easy  chairs,  each  man  like  a 
magnetic  needle  suddenly  set  free  and  turning  sharp- 
ly to  the  North  ;  all  set  pointing  that  self-same  way 
since  that  July  day  in  '97,  when  the  "Excelsior^ 
sailed  into  San  'Frisco  harbour,  bringing  from  the 
uttermost  regions  at  the  top  of  the  map  close  upon  a 
million  dollars  in  nuggets  and  in  gold  dust. 

Some  distance  this  side  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yukon,  a  little  detachment  of  that 
great  army  pressing  northward  had  been  wrecked 
early  in  the  month  of  September. 

Thus  Miss  Robins  begins  her  story  and  intro- 
duces the  central  figures,  who  are  to  play  their 
separate  parts,  reveal  their  inmost  natures  under 
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the  influence  of  the  magnetic  North.  Already 
this  is  beginning  to  tell  on  the  inen,  struggling 
for  their  lives  in  the  two  small  boats  on  the  river, 
buffeted  by  current  and  wind,  battling  with  the 
ice.  So  vivid  is  the  description  thu.  we  do  not 
wonder  when  one  of  the  men,  coated  with  ice  and 
discouraged,  gives  up  rowing,  nearly  sending  the 
boat  to  its  doom,  saying  in  excuse  :  "  It  ain't  a 
river,  anyhow,  this  ain't.  It's  plain,  simple  Hell 
and  water."  How  close  to  primitive  man  the 
danger  made  them  all  is  shown  by  the  quick  order 
of  one  of  the  men  in  the  boat :  "  If  you  can't 
row,  take  the  rudder  !  Damnation  !  That — that 
rudder!     Quick,  or  we'll  kill  youT 

EIGHT    MONTHS    OF    WINTER. 

Finally,  this  boat  is  beached,  the  other  having 
been  overturned,  with  loss  of  stores,  but  no  loss 
of  life,  and  the  men  look  around  at  the  place 
where  they  will  have  to  spend  eight  months  of 
winter : — - 

"  We've  been  travelling  just  eight  weeks  to  arrive 
at  this,"  said  the  Kentuckian,  looking  at  the  desolate 
scene  with  a  home-sick  eye. 

"  We're  not  only  pretty  far  from  home,"  grumbled 
another,  "  we're  still  thirteen  hundred  miles  away 
from  the  Klondyke." 

These  unenlivening  calculations  were  catching. 

"  We're  just  about  twenty-five  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  railroad  or  telegraph,  and,  now  that 
winter's  down  on  us,  exactly  eight  months  from  any- 
where in  the  civilised  world." 

Then  this  queer  little  company — a  Denver  bank 
clerk,  an  ex-schoolmaster  from  Nova  Scotia,  an  Irish- 
American  lawyer  from  San  Francisco,  a  Kentucky 
"Colonel,"  who  had  never  smelt  powder,  and  "the 
Boy  "  (who  was  no  boy  at  all,  but  a  man  of  twenty- 
two) — these  five  set  to  work  felling  trees,  clearing 
away  the  snow,  and  digging  foundations  for  a  couple 
of  log  cabins — one  for  the  Trio,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, the  other  for  the  Colonel  and  the  Boy. 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PARTY. 

It  is  with  the  latter  two  that  the  story  has 
chiefly  to  do,  these  are  the  heroes  of  the  piece. 
It  is  easy  for  Miss  Robins  to  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Kentuckian,  because  is  she  not  also 
from  the  South?  and  as  to  the  Boy — the  writer 
has  so  manifest  an  affection  for  him  that  all  her 
readers  will  unconsciously  regard  him  with  affec- 
tion and  believe  in  his  character.  "  The  Colonel 
was  a  big,  tanned  fellow,  nearly  forty,  eldest  of 
the  party,"  who  was  not  going  to  the  Klondyke 
for  the  gold  so  much  as  for  the  excitement ;   by 
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the  party  "  he  was  well  liked  and  a  little  feared, 
except  by  the  Boy,  who  liked  him  '  first  rate,'  and 
feared  him  not  at  all.  They  had  promptly  adopt- 
ed each  other  before  they  discovered  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  one  or  more  '  pardners.'  " 

The  Boy,  Morris  Barnet,  hoped  to  find  enough 
in  the  Klondyke  to  buy  back  his  old  home  for 
himself  and  his  sister.  The  other  men,  too,  had 
had  experience  of  roughing  it.  "  Jimmie  O'Flynn, 
of  'Frisco,"  the  Irish-American  lawyer,  had  seen 
something  of  frontier  life  and  fled  it,  and  McCann, 
the  Nova  Scotian  schoolmaster,  had  spent  a 
month  in  one  of  the  Caribou  camps,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  that,  proudly  accepted  the  nickname 
of  "  the  miner.'  Potts,  the  Denver  clerk,  had  no 
experience,  but  had  developed  an  extraordinary 
handiness  with  his  hands. 

l-HE   BIG   CABIN. 

At  first  they  lived  in  the  tent  until  they  could 
build  their  cabins  for  the  winter.  The  Colonel 
and  the  Boy  decided  to  build  a  large  cabin,  in 
which  the  stores  should  be  kept,  while  the  other 
three  men,  despite  their  experience,  "  built  a 
small  ramshackle  cabin  with  a  tumbledown  fire- 
place, which  served  them  so  ill  that  they  ulti- 
mately spent  all  their  waking  hours  in  the  more 
comfortable  quarters  of  the  Colonel  and  the  Boy." 

The  Boy  discovered  some  Pymeut  Indians  in 
the  woods,  the  first  neighbours  the  men  had  seen, 
and  brought  them  in  to  give  them  food.  The 
chief  Indian,  Prince  Nicholas,  of  Pymeut,  spoke 
English,  and  had  been  converted  by  the  Jesuits 
up  the  river  at  Holy  Cross. 

Meanwhile  things  were  not  going  smoothly  in 
the  household.  Mac  was  taking  to  drink  and 
Potts  was  not  much  better.  The  Colonel  assum- 
ed command  of  the  camp  in  place  of  Mac.  The 
description  of  how  he  fought  out  with  the  latter 
the  problem  of  secret  drinking  is  full  of  touches 
of  human  nature ;  he  succeeded  in  raising  up  the 
best  that  was  in  Mac  by  reminding  him  that  he 
was  "  a  man  we  all  believed  in,  who  was  going 
to  help  us  pull  through."  The  camp  receives  a 
visit  from  Father  Wills  of  the  Jesuit  Mission, 
who  makes  a  great  impression  on  the  Bov. 

Even  Calvinist  Mac  comes  under  the  influence 
•of  the  Jesuit  Father,  and  makes  no  objection  to 
his  inclusion  in  a  "  blow-out  "  given  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  a  warm  house  to  live  in. 

THE    SHAMAN    AT   PYMEUT. 

The  Boy  soon  after  obtains  his  great  desire 
and  is  able  to  go  to  the  Indian  settlement  at 
Pymeut,  where  Nicholas  and  his  family  live. 
Miss  Robins  gives  us  a  vivid  idea  of  the  home 
life  of  these  the  earliest  dwellers  in  the  Klon- 
dyke, the  younger  ones  bearing  the  traces  of  the 
education  given  them  by  the  Jesuits,  and  all,  old 
and  young  alike,  torn  between  allegiance  to  their 


medicine  man  and  the  medicine  men  of  the  Mis- 
sion. Nicholas's  father,  the  old  chief,  has  long 
been  ill,  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  Boy's  arrival 
it  has  been  decided  to  try  the  Shaman,  the  medi- 
cine man.  As  Nicholas  naively  puts  it,  "  You 
savvy,  ol'  father  try  white  medicine — four  winter, 
four  summer.  No  good.  01'  father  say,  '  Me 
well  man?  Good  friend  Holy  Cross,  good 
friend  Russian  Mission.  Me  ol'  ?  Me  sick  ? 
Send  for  Shaman.'  "  And  that  night  the  Shaman 
comes  into  the  ingloo  of  the  old  chief. 

The  weird  and  wild  doings  of  the  Shaman  in 
the  hut  are  graphically  described.  Noise  seems 
to  be  the  chief  feature  of  the  ceremony,  but  after 
working  himself  into  a  frenzy,  the  Shaman  falls 
on  the  ground  apparently  dead,  and  silence  reigns. 

The  spell  was  broken  by  the  arrival  of  an  in- 
dignant Father  Paul,  the  most  stem  of  all  the 
missionaries  at  Holy  Cross,  who  breaks  up  the 
assembly,  upbraids  the  Boy,  and  tends  the  old 
man.  After  his  departure  a  council  is  held,  and 
it  is  decided  that  the  "  ol'  father,"  who  has 
recovered  marvellously,  Nicholas,  and  the  Boy, 
shall  go  with  dog-sled  the  sixty  miles  to  the  Mis- 
sion to  make  penance.  The  Shaman  had  to  give 
presents,  and  so  the  Indians  prepare  their  gifts 
for  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 

The  Boy  and  the  two  Indians  push  on  to  the 
Mission  through  the  snow  and  ice.  Suddenly  the 
Boy  looked  up,  and 

In  the  middle  of  the  open  space  a  wooden  cross 
stood  up,  encrusted  with  frost  crystals,  and  lifting 
gleaming  arms  out  of  the  gloom  twenty  feet  or  so 
above  the  hejids  of  the  people. 

"  Funny  thing  for  an  Agnostic,"  he  admitted  to 
himself  ;  "  but  I'm  right  glad  to  see  a  Christian  sign." 
And  as  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  big,  two-story 
log-house  on  the  left,  he  defended  himself  :  "  It's  the 
swing  back  of  the  pendulum  after  a  big  dose  of  Py- 
meut and  heathen  tricks.  I  welcome  it  as  a  mark  of 
the  White  man."  He  looked  over  his  shoulder  a 
httle  defiantly  at  the  Holy  Cross.  Recognition  of 
what  the  high  white  apparition  was  had  given  him  a 
queer  jolt,  stirring  unsuspected  things  in  imagination 
and  in  memory.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  see  that 
symbol  all  his  life,  and  it  had  never  spoken  to  him 
before.  Up  here  it  cried  aloud,  and  dominated  the 
scene.  "Humph!"  he  said  to  himself,  "to  look  at 
you  a  body  'd  think  '  The  Origin '  had  never  been 
written,  and  Spencer  and  Huxley  had  never  been 
bom."  He  knocked  again,  and  again  turned  about 
to  scan  the  cross. 

AT   THE   MISSION   OP   HOLY   CROSS. 

At  the  Mission  the  penitential  party  falls  into 
the  arms  of  Father  Paul,  who  attacks  the  Boy  on 
the  sins  of  the  prospectors  and  miners  with  re- 
gard to  the  Indians. 

"  Father  Brachet !  Father  Wills !"  a  voice  called 
without. 

The  door-knob  turned  under  the  Boy's  hand,  and 
before  he  could   more  than  draw   back,    a  whiflf   of 
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winter  blew  into  the  room,  and  a  creature  stood 
there  such  as  no  man  looks  to  find  on  his  way  to  an 
Arctic  gold  camp.  A  girl  of  twenty  odd,  with  the 
face  of  a  saint,  dressed  in  the  black  habit  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  Anne. 

It  was  Sister  Winifred.  Thus  the  Boy  had  re- 
vealed to  him  one  who  will  have  more  to  do  with 
his  future  life  and  actions  than  he  knows  himself, 
more,  one  is  sure,  than  is  told  in  the  book.  In 
the  presence  of  the  Father  Superior,  Father 
Brachet,  the  luckless  trio  make  their  confession 
— to  a  very  sympathetic  judge.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  Boy  as  spokesman,  the  ol'  Chief  offers  a 
beautiful  lynx-skin  as  a  gift  to  propitiate.  The 
Father  signs  him  to  take  it  away. 

Nicholas  approached  trembling,  but  no  doubt  re- 
membering how  necessary  it  had  been  to  add  to  the 
Shaman's  offering  before  he  would  consent  to  listen 
with  favour  to  Pymeut  prayers,  he  pulled  out  of 
their  respective  hiding-places  about  his  person  a 
carved  ivory  spoon  and  an  embroidered  birch-skin 
pouch,  advanced  boldly  under  the  fire  of  the 
Superior's  keen  eyes  and  sharp  words,  and  laid  the 
further  offering  on  the  lynx-skin  at  his  feet. 

"  Take  zem  away,"  said  the  priest,  interrupt- 
ing his  brief  homily  and  standing  up.  "Don't  you 
understand  yet  that  we  are  your  friends  wizzout 
money  and  wizzout  price?  We  do  not  want  zese 
sings.  Shaman  takes  ivories  from  the  poor,  furs 
from  ze  shivering,  and  food  from  zem  zat  starve. 
And  he  gives  nossing  in  return — nossing !  Take 
zese  sings  away  ;  no  one  wants  zem  at  Holy  Cross !" 

The  culprits  were  forgiven  and  the  Indians 
admonished  with  a  few  sentences  about  the  gentle 
ness  of  Christ  with  the  ignorant,  and  how  of- 
fended the  Heavenly  Father  was  when  those  who 
knew  the  true  God  descended  to  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, and  how  entirely  He  could  be  depended 
upon  to  puni&h  wicked  people. 

"  or  Chief  nodded  vigorously  and  with  sudden  ex- 
citement.    '  Me  jus'  like  God.'  " 

"Hein?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  Me  no  stan'  wicked  people.  When  me 
young  me  kill  two  ol'  squaws — witches !"  With  an 
outward  gesture  of  his  lean  claws  he  swept  these 
wicked  ones  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  like  a  besom 
of  the  Lord. 

It  is  by  touches  like  this  that  Miss  Robins 
enables  us  to  understand  the  innate  simplicity 
and  innocence  of  the  natives.  She  never  forgets 
their  point  of  view,  and  makes  them  talk  as  white 
people  dressed  in  Indian  garments  and  skin. 

THE  MONOTONY  AND  THE  MEN. 

Meanwhile  at  the  camp  the  rest  of  the  men 
have  been  growing  more  and  more  tired  of  the 
monotony.  The  Boy,  on  his  return,  is  much  sur- 
prised to  discover  the  change,  and  asks  the 
Colonel  what  has  brought  it  about. 


"  It's  the  awful  stillness."  The  Colonel  arraigned 
the  distant  ice-plains. 

They  sat  there,  listening,  as  if  they  hoped  their 
l)rotest  might  bring  some  signal  of  relenting.  No 
creature,  not  even  a  crystal-coated  willow-twig, 
nothing  on  all  the  ice-bound  stiiTed  by  as  much  as  a 
hair  ;  no  mark  of  man  past  or  present  broke  the 
gray  monotony  ;  no  sound  but  their  two  voices  dis- 
turbed the  stillness  of  the  world. 

It  was  a  quiet  that  penetrated,  that  pricked  to 
vague  alarm.  Already  both  knew  the  sting  of  it 
well. 

"  It's  the  kind  of  thing  that  gets  on  a  fella's- 
nerves,"  said  the  Colonel.  "I  don't  know  as  I  ever 
felt  helpless  in  any  part  of  the  world  before.  But  a 
man  counts  for  precious  little  up  here.  JDo  you 
notice  how  you  come  to  listen  to  the  silence?" 

Slowly  but  surely  the  deadly  monotony  tells 
upon  them  all. 

CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas  brings  several  visitors  to  the  cabin. 
Two  prospectors  on  their  way  up  and  Benham, 
the  trader,  who  has  a  fine  team  of  dogs  and  splen- 
did furs.  The  latter  speaks  out  plainly  upon  the 
uncertainty  of  life  on  the  mines.  The  prospec- 
tors are  impressed  by  his  apparent  success  .ind 
ask  him  to  give  them  a  tip.  They  cannot  under- 
stand that  he  has  not  struck  it  rich.  Benham, 
however,  is  frank  enough. 

"  Every  dollar  that's  taken  out  of  the  Klondyke 
in  gold-dust  will  cost  three  dollars  in  coin." 

The  mining  enthusiasm  of  the  camp  was 
quenched  when,  suddenly,  with  dramatic  appro- 
priateness, two  miners  from  Minook  arrive  and 
announce  themselves  millionaires.  All  else  is  tor- 
gotten,  all  are  eager  to  learn  of  the  wealth  that 
may  be  theirs.  Only  Benham,  the  man  who  has 
been  through  it,  counsels  caution,  and  laughs  at 
the  statements  of  the  new-comers.  But  he  leaves 
the  cabin,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  discord. 
The  climax  comes  when  the  miners  pour  out  gold, 
actual  gold,  on  to  the  table. 

MAO   AND   POTTS   OFF   TO    MINOOK. 

There  was  no  longer  any  holding  the  men  back, 
and  Mac  and  Potts  set  out  with  a  hanrl-sled  to 
buy  dogs  and  go  to  Minook.  Eight  days  later 
they  were  back,  having  only  made  sixteen  miles ; 
but  they  had  brought  back  drink,  and  this,  added 
to  the  strain  of  monotony,  brought  things  to  a 
crisis.  Even  the  Boy  and  the  Colonel  have  mo- 
ments of  tension.  In  the  little  cabin  things  are 
worse  than  that  even.  The  stores  are  running 
low,  owing,  it  is  thought,  to  irregular  helpings  of 
the  men.  It  is  the  deadly  doing  nothing  that 
tells  on  the  nerves.  A  quarrel  over  Kanak's  food- 
brings  about  a  struggle,  in  which  Potts'  gun  goes 
off ;  nobody  is  hurt,  however.  But  as  the  Colonel 
said :  — 
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"  It  can't  go  on.  .  .  .  They — we — too — are 
like  a  lot  of  powder  cans." 

And  of  this  there  was  no  doubt. 

Early  one  morning  the  Boy  attempts  to  steal 
away  with  his  sled  and  two  weeks'  provisions. 
The  Colonel  discovers  him,  and  announces  his  in- 
tention of  going  also.  But  during  the  arguments 
between  the  two  the  Boy  hears  a  great  deal  about 
the  Colonel's  former  life.  The  two  comrades  set 
out  on  snow-shoes  to  do  a  little  matter  of  625 
miles  of  Arctic  travelling,  with  two  weeks'  scant 
provisioning,  some  tea  and  things  for  trading, 
bedding,  two  rifles,  and  a  kettle,  all  packed  on 
one  little  hand-sled. 

A    PATHETIC    PRINCESS. 

The  first  day  was  not  very  successful  owing  to 
the  Boy  falling  into  an  ice-hole,  and  having  to 
be  revived  at  Pymeut.  The  Boy  misunderstand- 
ing the  methods  of  Indian  courtship,  attempts  to 
interfere  to  save  a  girl  being  courted,  but  only 
earns  amusement,  and  not  gratitude.  It  is  only 
with  difficulty  that  the  Boy  is  able  to  escape  from 
the  Princess  Mucklnck,  with  whom  he  had  an 
animated  discussion  upon  the  courtships  of  the 
Alaska  and  the  outside  world.  The  Indian  is 
shocked  when  he  tells  her  that  the  girls 
there  are  not  beaten  because  they  are  liked, 
and  when  asked  to  marry  a  man,  agree. 
The  Princess  ejaculated,  "  Oh,  an'  girl— just 
come — when  he  call  ?  Oh,  'h  I  "  She  dropped  her 
jaw  and  stared.  No  fight  a  liUle  ?  "  she  gasped. 
"  No  scream  quite  small  ?  "  That  evening  the 
Boy  finds  that  Muckluck  has  followed  them,  ex- 
plaining as  her  reason,  "  I  think  I  comehelpyou 
find  that  onge  grove."  She  also  recalls  to  the 
Boy's  mind  that  "  You  say  me  nice  girl  ";  and 
electrifies  him  by  adding,  "  Say  ?  You  say  you 
no  like  girl  scream,  no  like  her  fight.  Heh  ?  So, 
me — I  come  like  your  girls — quite,  quite  good. 
Heh  ?  "  Of  ail  the  characters  in  this  book  of 
splendidly  real  beings,  there  is  none  who  de- 
serves and  will  receive  so  much  sympathy  as  tbe 
poor  Princess  Muckluck.  Seldom  have  we  read 
anything  more  touching  than  her  talk  with  the 
Boy  when  he  declares  that,  "  No  nice  girl  ever 
goes  hunting,"  even  orange  groves. 

The  two  soon  reach  the  Mission  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  and  even  the  Colonel  becomes  reconciled 
to  the  Jesuits.  The  Boy  is  quite  frank  in  his 
admiration.  But  it  is  Sister  Winifred  who  has 
a  great  share  in  his  conviction. 

The  Fathers  point  out  the  difficulties  of  the 
trail,  and  attempt  to  dissuade  the  daring  two. 
Finding  this  impossible,  they  insist  on  their 
taking  a  good  rest  before  they  leave. 

THE    GREAT    WHITE    SILENCE. 

Then  on  the  long  trail  into  the  Great  White 


.Silence,  the  sled  growing  heavier  and  heavier 
every  mile,  the  two  begin  to  realise  that  "  all  other 
trials  of  brotherhood  pale  before  the  strain  of  life 
on  the  Arctic  trail."  Details  of  ordinary  life  be- 
came immense  questions  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  serious  quarrels  between  these  two  men,  who 
were  real  "  pardners  "  and  friends.  The  transi- 
tion is  admirably  worked  out,  and  yet  we  are 
never  allowed  to  forget  the  real  feeling  deep 
dowTi  in  their  hearts.  The  Colonel  went  snow- 
blind,  and,  while  the  Boy  was  pulling  the  sled 
ahead,  dropped  behind  and  was  lost.  The  Boy 
began  at  once  the  search  in  the  silence. 

He  finally  stumbles  across  the  Colonel,  almost 
delivered  over  to  that  treacherous  sleep  that  sel- 
dom knows  awakening.  At  his  wits'  end  how  to 
save  his  companion,  the  Boy  finally  resorts  to 
heroic  measures,  and  fiercely  attacks  the  Colonel 
with  his  fists  until  he  staggers  to  his  feet  and 
makes  after  his  preserver  with  murder  in  his  eyes. 

"WE   CAN'T   GO   ON  LIKE   THIS." 

The  food  grew  shorter  and  shorter,  the  tension 
between  the  men  grew  greater.  Physically  they 
were  on  the  down  grade,  and  their  spirit  was  be- 
ginning to  go. 

About  three  o'clock,  dim  with  snow,  and  dizzy  in 
a  hurricane  of  wind.  "  We  can't  go  on  like  this,"  said 
the  Boy  suddenly. 

"  Wish  I  knew  the  way  we,  could  go  on,"  returned 
the  Colonel,  stopping  with  an  air  of  utter  helpless- 
ness, and  forcing  his  rigid  hands  into  his  pockets. 
The  Boy  looked  at  him.  The  man  of  dignity  and 
resource,  who  had  ])een  the  boss  of  the  Big  Chimney 
Camp — what  had  become  of  him?  Here  was  only  a 
big  slouching  creature,  with  ragged  lieard,  smoke- 
blackened  countenance,  and  eyes  that  wept  con- 
tinually. 

#  #  4r 

The  next  morning,  when  they  carae  to  digging  the 
sled  out  of  the  last  night's  snowdrift,  tlie  Boy  found 
to  his  horror  that  he  was  weaker — yes,  a  good  deal. 
As  they  went  on  he  kept  stumbling.  Tlie  Colonel 
fell   every  now   and   then. 

*         ♦         » 

The  Colonel  had  come  to  that  point  where  he  re- 
sented the  Boy's  staying  power,  terrified  at  the  in- 
domitable yoimg  life  in  him.  Yes,  the  Colonel  be- 
gan to  feel  old,  and  to  think  with  vague  Avrath  of 
the  insolence  of  youth.  Each  man  fell  to  considering 
what  he  would  do,  how  he  would  manage  if  he  were 
alone.  And  there  ceased  to  be  any  terror  in  the 
thought. 

ON   THE   BRINK. 

From  bad  to  worse  things  went,  until  one  night 
the  Boy  fell  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  to  be  later 
rescued  by  the  Colonel.     The  next  day, 

They  ate  supper,  studiously  avoiding  each  other's 
eyes.  In  the  background  of  the  Boy's  mind  :  "  He 
saved  my  life,  but  he  ran  no  risk  .  .  .  and  I 
saved  him.    We're  quits."    In  the  Colonel's,  vague, 
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incessant  stirred  the  thought,  "I  might  have  left 
him  there  to  rot,  half-way  up  the  precipice.  Oh,  he'd 
go.  Ajid  lie'd  take  the  sled!  No!"  His  vanished 
strength  flowed  back  upon  a  tide  of  rage.  Only  one 
sleeping-bag,  one  kettle,  one  axe,  one  pair  of  snow 
shoes.  .  .  .  one  (jun !  "  No,  by  the  living  Lord  ! 
not  while  I  have  a  gun.  Where's  my  gun?"  He 
looked  about  guiltily,  under  his  lowered  lids.  What? 
No  !  Yes !  It  was  gone !  Who  packed  at  the  last 
camp?  Why,  he  himself,  and  he'd  left  it  behind. 
"  Then  it  was  because  I  didn't  see  it ;  the  Boy  took 
care  I  shouldn't  see  it!  Very  likely  he  buried  it  so 
that  I  shouldn't  see  it !  He — yes — if  I  refuse  to  go 
on,  he " 

On  and  on  they  went  "  days  of  silent  plodding 
through  the  driving  snow."  Gradually  every- 
thing superfluous  in  the  way  of  kit  was 
abandoned,  and  yet  the  sled  became  no  lighter. 

And  the  Boy,  seeing,  without  looking,  taking  in 
every  move,  every  shade  in  the  mood  of  the  broken- 
spirited  man,  ready  to  die  here  like  a  dog  in  the 
snow  instead  of  pressing  on  as  long  as  he  could 
crawl — the  Boy,  in  a  fever  of  silent  rage,  called  him 
that  "  meanest  word  in  the  language— a  quitter." 
And  thus,  surreptitiously,  he  took  in  the  vast  dis- 
couragement of  the  older  man  ;  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Boy's  changed  heart  to  say,  "  Poor  fellow,  if 
he  can't  go  on  I'll  stay  and  die  with  him "  ;  but 
only,  "  He's  got  to  go  on !  .  .  .  and  if  he  re- 
fuses .  .  .  well — — "  He  felt  about  in  his 
deadened  brain,  and  the  best  thing  he  could  bring 
forth  was  :   "  I  won't  leave  him — yet." 

THE   END  OP  TEE  TEAIL. 

And  then  they  came  to  habitations  of  humans 
again  and  were  saved,  but  not  till  much  later  did 
they  whisper  how  near  they  had  been  to  leaving 
each  other  to  die  alone.  The  journey  from  Holy 
Cross  to  Kurilla,  the  Indian  village,  had  taken 
about  three  weeks ;  but  what  a  length  of  time 
had  been  crammed  into  those  twenty  odd  days  ! 
At  Kurilla  they  bought  two  dogs,  one  of  which, 
"  Nig,"  turned  out  "  the  best  leader  in  the  Yu- 
kon." Things  went  better  with  the  dog-team, 
but  there  were  still  some  hard  days,  on  one  of 
which  the  Colonel  seriously  debated  the  killing  of 
"  Nig,"  to  the  Boy's  unutterable  rage.  But  the 
discovery  of  a  village  saved  the  dog,  and  there- 
after there  was  little  to  record  of  their  journey 
to  Minook  and  civilisation.  Here  Miss  Robins 
introduces  us  to  life  in  a  mining  town  in  Alaska 
and  to  various  delightful  characters.  Chief 
amongst  these  new-comers  we  must  rank  Maudie, 
who  became  devoted  to  the  Colonel,  and  was  a 
very   good   friend   to  h,im. 

AT  MINOOK. 

Of  their  vicissitudes  in  Minook  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  here,  but  Miss  Robins'  narrative  is  full  of 
the  vivid  touches  which  make  the  picture  live.    If 


the  two  men  do  not  stand  out  so  prominently,  it  is 
because  their  background  is  now  full  of  figures, 
where  before  it  was  the  white  blanket  of  the 
Great  White  Silence.  The  men  live  all  through 
the  book,  and  so  does  the  background  now. 
Through  the  winter  they  remained  at  Minook 
until  the  ice  went  out.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
anyone  who  has  noL  seen  it  with  their  own  eyes 
can  imagine  the  sight  of  the  river  when  the  ice 
breaks,  but  a  vivid  idea  may  be  gained  from  the 
description  in  this  book. 

IN   THE    KLONDYKE. 

From  Minook,  which  had  not  given  them 
wealth,  the  two  went  on  the  first  steamer  to  Daw- 
son, in  the  Klondyke,  where,  however,  still  less 
luck  awaited  them.  The  Colonel  found  work  at 
a  wage  on  another  man's  claim,  while  the  Boy 
looked  for  work.  A  scene  between  the  owner  of 
the  claim,  the  Boy,  and  the  Colonel,  followed  by 
the  discovery  of  the  owner  dead  next  morning, 
caused  the  arrest  of  the  Boy  for  murder.  The 
Colonel  falls  ill,  and  is  nursed  by  Maudie,  up 
from  the  Minook  Camp. 

The  Boy's  life  is  saved  by  the  Princess  Muck- 
luck,  who  forces  the  Indian  to  whom  she 
was  to  be  married,  and  who  has  killed  the 
owner  of  the  claim,  to  confess  and  meet 
his  punishment.  The  Indian  had  done  the  deed 
to  emulate  the  fame  acquired  by  another 
Indian,  who  had  killed  a  man  in  self-defence 
and  had  been  made  a  hero  of  by  the  publicity  at- 
tending his  trial  and  acquittal.  Muckluck  made 
him  hold  his  tongue  until  she  heard  that  the  Boy 
was  under  arrest. 

THE  COLONEL'S  DEATHBED. 

The  deathbed  scene  of  the  Colonel  is  pathetic 
in  the  extreme ;  the  anxiety  of  the  erstwhile  part- 
ners, Mac,  Potts,  and  O'Flynn,  to  secure  some  of 
the  Colonel's  inheritance,  throwing  into  brilliant 
relief  the  Colonel,  straightforward  gentleman  that 
he  was,  the  Boy  and  Maudie.  The  Colonel  urged 
the  Boy,  urged  them  all,  to  go  home. 

The  Colonel  was  buried  in  the  old  moose  pasture, 
with  people  standing  by  who  knew  that  the  world 
had  worn  a  friendlier  face  because  he  had  been  in 
it.  That  much  was  clear,  even  before  it  was  found 
out  that  he  had  left  to  each  of  the  Big  Chimney 
men  five  hundred  dollars,  not  to  be  drawn  t-i-oept 
for  the  purpose  of  going  home. 

EXIT  THE   BOY. 

As  for  the  Boy,  he  went  down  the  river  on  the 
steamer,  that  carried  Sister  Winifred  and  little 
Kaviak  back  to  the  Mission  of  Holy  Cross.  He 
had  not  expected  to  go,  but  went  all  the  same, 
carried   away   by    accident,    his    friends    thought. 
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THE  MONTH'S  PUBLISHING. 


Nothing  more  is  aimed  at  than  to  give  the  reader  a  slight  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
umes and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  sort  of  pnblications  now  l)eing  issued  in  England. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

It  is  a  very  pleasing  impression  of  the  personality 
•of  Sir  William  Flower,  late  Director  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum  and  President  of  the  Royal  Zoo- 
logical Society,  that  is  left  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Cornish's 
personal  memoir  of  him  (264  pp.  Index  and  Illus- 
trations. Macmillan,  8s.  6d.  net.).  It  is  a  well-told 
record,  not  too  long,  of  sixty-eight  years  of  active 
life,  mostly — except  for  the  time  spent  in  the  Crimea 
in  1854-55 — passed  in  active  scientific  work  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  not  only  Curator  of  the  Hunterian 
Museum  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  Hunterian  lec- 
turer at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  but  later  on 
he  succeeded  Sir  Richard  Owen  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Zoological  Department  of  the  British  Museiun, 
and  later  his  title  was  changed  to  that  of  "  Direc- 
tor." Quite  apart  from  the  interest  of  the  book  as 
the  study  of  the  eminent  zoologist,  there  is  the  light 
thrown  on  several  interesting  personalities  of  last 
century — Dean  Stanley,  of  whom  there  is  a  charm- 
ing description,  Huxley,  Queen  Victoria,  and  others. 

As  leading  up  to  and  justifying  (if  it  needs  justifi- 
cation) from  an  entirely  independent  source  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  New  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle " 
(Lane,  2  vols.,  236  and  342  pp.  Index  and  illustra- 
tions, 25s.  net),  Lady  Flower's  allusion  may  be 
quoted  to  Froude's  "  full  and  somewhat  rough  Life 
of  Carlyle." 

"  But  the  Dean  (Stanley)  was  very  comforting  in 
stating  that  these  '  revelations '  were  overdrawn,  and 
said  that  '  words  which  in  print  appeared  cruel  and 
even  savage  were  in  reality  so  softened  by  the 
manner  of  saying  them,  or  the  smile  that  accom- 
panied them,  that  Carlyle's  admirers  need  not  be 
troubled  about  his  reputation.  " 

We  may  doubt  as  to  Carlyle's  admirers  not  having 
needed  to  trouble  themselves  as  to  his  reputation  ; 
but  no  one  can  doubt  either  the  wisdom  of  having 
published  the  "  New  Letters,"  or  their  extreme  in- 
terest, owing  to  the  altogether  new  and  infinitely 
more  lovable  light  in  which  they  show  Carlyle.  Mr. 
Alexander  Carlyle,  in  his  preface,  says  he  has,  in 
making  the  selection,  aimed  chiefly  at  presenting 
only  the  best  and  most  characteristic  examples  of 
the  Letters,  and  also  at  so  arranging  them  that  when 
read  in  connection  with  Carlyle's  "Reminiscences" 
and  introductions  to  the  letters  and  memorials  of  his 
wife,  the  whole  might  serve  as  an  autobiography, 
"  self-drawn,  and  therefore  indisputably  true  and 
faithful  in  outline."  No  Life  of  Carlyle,  he  says, 
has  yet  appeared  satisfactory  to  those  who  knew  him 
intimately.  Truly,  he  must  have  been  what  he  called 
John  Sterling,  to  whom,  with  his  wife,  his  mother, 
and  Dr.  Carlyle,  of  Scotsbrig,  most  of  the  letters 
are  addressed  "  ein  gar  briiderlicher  Mann."  So 
different,  indeed,  is  the  Carlyle  of  the  "New  Let- 
ters" from  the  Carlyle  of  popular  conception,  that, 
out  of  mere  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  every 
one  should  read  them.     Many  myths  are  thereby  de- 


stroyed—even the  "  gey  ill  to  live  with  "  story  turns 
out  something  quite  different.  The  general  impres- 
sions left  by  the  reading  of  the  two  volumes  are  of 
unshakable  devotion  to  an  aged  mother  and  a  fe*v 
trusted  friends  ;  great  tasks  accomplished  under 
which  the  doer  always  came  near  to  falling  by  the 
wayside  ;  and  a  continual  record  of  ill-health,  com- 
bated but  unconquered.  In  the  Letters  many  of 
those  peculiarities  of  style  which  annoy  many  would- 
be  Carlyle  admirers  are  largely,  often  wholly,  ab- 
sent. One  more  word  of  praise.  The  Letters  have  been 
wisely  selected  :  no  one  will  find  details  to  smile  over 
too  intimate  or  too  trivial  for  the  general  public. 


Hardly  a  piece  of  literature,  but  a  very  brightly 
and  freshly  written  book,  is  Mr.  Jacob  Riis's  life  of 
"Theodore  Roosevelt  the  Citizen"  (449  pp.,  with 
index,  illustrations,  chronology,  and  list  of  works 
published.  The  Outlook  Co.,  New  York,  2  dols. 
net.).  It  is  a  thoroughly  hearty  book,  and  interest- 
ing from  its  very  heartiness.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  life  of  the  President,  for  which,  as  the 
author  truly  says,  "  it  is  both  too  early  and  too  late." 
It  is  a  friend  writing  about  his  friend,  and  as  such  a 
pleasant  book  to  read.  "  You  can  tell  for  a  cer- 
tainty," says  Mr.  Riis,  "  that  a  man  does  not  know 
him  when  he  speaks  of  him  as  '  Teddy.'  " 

"  '  The  faculty  of  forgetting  all  else  but  the  topic 
in  hand  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  his  success 
in  whatever  he  has  undertaken  as  an  official.  It  is 
the  faculty  of  getting  things  done.  They  tell  stories 
yet,  that  go  around  the  board  at  class  dinners,  of 
how  he  would  come  into  a  fellow-student's  room  for  a 
visit,  and,  picking  up  a  book,  would  become  imme- 
diately and  wholly  absorbed  in  its  contents,  then 
wake  up  with  a  guilty  start  to  confess  that  his  whole 
hour  was  gone  and  hiu-ry  away  while  they  shouted 
after  him.  It  was  the  student  in  him  which  we  in 
our  day  are  so  apt  to  forget  in  the  man  of  action, 
of  deeds.  But  the  two  have  always  gone  together 
in  him,  they  belong  together.'  ....  As  1 
am  writing  this  now,  there  comes  to  mind  really 
the  finest  compliment  I  ever  heard  paid  him,  and 
quite  imintentionally.  The  lady  who  said  it  was 
rather  disappointed  it  seemed.  She  was  looking  for 
some  great  hero  in  whom  to  embody  all  her  high 
ideals,  and,  said  she,  "  I  always  wanted  to  make 
Roosevelt  out  that ;  but  somehow  every  time  he  did 
something  that  seemed  really  great  it  turned  out, 
upon  looking  at  it  closely,  that  it  was  only  just  the 
right  thing  to  do."  ...  It  comes  as  near  as  any- 
thing could  to  putting  him  just  right.' " 

The  above  is  a  fair  8j>ecimen  of  the  style  of  this 
book,  which,  with  its  many  excellent  illustrations, 
its  personal,  but  not  too  personal,  touches,  furnishes 
very  pleasant  reading.  

"  Lord  Cardwell's  memory,"  says  General  Sir 
Robert  Biddulph,  "  should  ...  be  revered  in 
that  he  did  not  fear  to  undertake  a  costly  and  un- 
popular task,   from  which  his  predecessors  had  re- 
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coiled,"  the  reform  of  the  War  Office  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  many  abuses,  which,  however,  though  in  dif- 
ferent form,  seem  to  have  grown  up  again  since.  The 
object  of  Sir  Robert  Biddulph's  book  ("Lord  Card- 
well  at  the  War  Office :  a  Histoiy  of  his  Administra- 
tion, 1868-1874,"  with  portrait  and  index.  262  pp. 
Murray.  9s.  net)  is  to  place  on  record  the  history  of 
the  War  Office  from  1868  to  February,  1874.  It  is 
naturally  a  book  more  especially  interesting  to  mili- 
tary men.  Sir  Robert  Biddulph,  who  worked  under 
Lord  Cardwell  from  1871  to  1873,  during  which 
period  he  had  "  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the 
skill  and  sagacity  with  which  he  administered  the  af- 
fairs of  the  army,"  and  also  learned  how  little  is 
known  by  officers  generally  of  the  principles  of  armj 
administration,  and  how  much  less  by  the  British 
public  and  most  of  their  guides. 


It  is  a  very  carefully  written,  closely  reasoned 
study  of  Newman  that  Dr.  William  Barry  contri- 
butes to  the  series  of  "  Literary  Lives,"  published  by 
Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  (288  pp.  Illustra- 
tions. 38.  6d.)  Perhaps  few  people  could  have 
treated  the  subject  so  sympathetically.  It  is  natur- 
ally the  literary  man  more  than  the  theologian  who  is 
studied,  though  in  a  life  of  Newman  theology  could 
not  be  altogether  absent.  Had  he  taken  up  the 
art,  Newman,  Dr.  Barry  considers,  could  have  won 
distinction  as  a  novelist.  His  supreme  gift  was  "  an 
intellect,  which  detected  the  logical  inadequacy  of 
words,  arguments,  ideas  and  systems  when  con- 
fronted with  the  realities  which  they  bodied  forth." 
His  language,  always  sincere,  was  wrought  up  little 
by  little  to  a  finish  and  a  refinement,  a  strength  and 
a  subtlety,  thrown  into  the  forms  of  eloquence,  be- 
yond which  no  English  writer  of  prose  has  gone." 
By  this  he  will  live  "  when  the  questions  upon  which 
it  was  employed  have  sunk  below  the  horizon,  or 
appear  above  it  in  undreamt-of  shapes." 

Following  on  his  longer  study  of  Beaconsfield,  pub- 
lished recently,  Mr.  Walter  Sichel  contributes  to 
Messrs.  Mcthuen's  admirable  series  of  "  Little  Bio- 
graphies "  a  "  Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield "  (pp.  196. 
illustrations  and  Index.     Methuen  and  Co.). 

To  many  a  non-French  reader,  also,  will  be  a  boon 
the  sixpenny  re])rint  of  Renan's  "  Life  of  Jesus," 
issued  in  paper  binding  by  the  Rationalist  Press  As- 
sociation, 17  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street. 


HISTORICAL    WORKS. 

To  the  general  reader  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
recent  historical  Avork  published  is  "  Men  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Third  Republic,"  by  the  late  Albert  D. 
Vandam,  best  known  as  the  author  of  "  An  English- 
man in  Paris"  (Pp.  301.  Index  and  Illustrations. 
Chapman  and  Hall).  There  is  no  need  to  assure 
readers  of  Mr.  Vandam's  former  books  that  here  is 
an  interesting  volume,  semi-historical,  semi-autobio- 
graphical ;  l)ut  it  hardly  comes  up  to  the  high  stan- 
dard formerly  attained  by  him.  It  is  not  a  very 
pleasing  picture  which,  on  the  whole,  is  given  here  of 
either  the  men  or  the  manners  of  the  Third  Repub- 
lic, particularly  of  Gambetta,  although  Mr.  Vand.im 
s&ys :  — 

"I  fancy  I  have  refuted  the  charge    ~f  systematic 


hostility  of  the  men  and  things  of  the  Third  Re- 
public ;  but  if  not,  the  reviewers  must  go  on  making 
it.  I  can  simply  assure  the  reader  that  I  hold  no 
brief  for  any  of  the  representatives  of  the  fallen 
dynasties.  Under  no  matter  what  regime,  France 
will  always  be  a  troublesome  neighbour  to  England, 
and  a  disturbing  element  to  the  permanent  peace  of 
Europe,  until  she  have  either  recovered  her  lost  pro- 
vinces or  been  irrevocably  beaten  in  the  attempt." 

Neither  of  these  events  the  late  author  consid- 
ered likely  to  happen  under  the  Third  Republic, 
judging  from  the  kind  of  men  it  had  so  far  produced. 
As  a  statesman  and  diplomatist,  in  his  opinion,  Louis 
Napoleon  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  any  other 
man  of  the  Third  Republic,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Thiers.  Students  may  not  agree  with  all  the 
authors  verdicts  ;  but,  written  as  it  is,  with  first- 
hand knowledge  and  facile  pen,  such  a  book  cannot 
but  attract  those  interested  in  France  and  French 
affairs. 


As  far  as  the  internal  politics  of  Russia  are  con- 
cerned Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage's  "Russian  Affairs" 
(Murray.  Pp.  738.  21s.)  is  much  the  best  book 
that  has  appeared  for  years.  Mr.  Drage  has  known 
Russia,  both  as  student  and  traveller,  and  it  is  al- 
most a  pity  that/,  knowing  it  so  well,  he  should  have 
devoted  so  much  of  his  book  to  external  questions, 
such  as  the  Far  and  Near  East,  on  which  there  are 
many  authorities,  instead  of  giA'ing  us  more  of  Russia 
at  home,  concerning  which  very  few  Englishmen  are 
in  a  position  to  write  reliably. 

The  book,  which  is  illustrated  with  many  excellent 
maps,  opens  with  an  introductory  survey  of  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Tsar's  Empire  during  the  last  five 
reigns,  and  proceeds  to  discuss  Russian  Ambitions, 
Industry,  Commerce,  Finance,  and  Russia's  relations 
to  her  conquered  provinces.  Mr.  Drage  is  the  first 
writer  in  English  who  has  realised  the  vast  signifi- 
cance of  the  open  opposition  now  being  offered  to 
autocratic  rule  by  the  Zemstvo  party,  and  he  has  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  serious  economic  condition 
of  Central  Russia.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
judge,  the  book  is  very  free  from  mistakes,  though 
there  are  one  or  two  misunderstandings  of  fact.  For 
instance,  the  practice  of  sending  ])ioneers  to  Siberia 
is  not  confined  to  unauthorised  emigrants  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Government  insists  on  this  in  all  cases, 
and  it  is  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  that  leads  to 
emigrants  being  disillusionised  and  returning  to 
Europe.  Mr.  Drage  is  also  not  quite  satisfactory 
when  he  deals  with  the  Drink  Monopoly.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  large  increase  which  h&^ 
taken  place  in  the  consumption  of  drink  nearly  all 
over  the  Empire  since  the  monopoly  was  established, 
though  whether  the  increase  should  be  i,btributed  to 
the  monopoly  or  not  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Whon 
dealing  with  the  increase  of  street-drinking  he  ought 
to  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  special  legislation 
had  to  be  passed  to  combat  the  evil. 


A  timely  reprint  is  the  revised  edition  of  "  Russia 
in  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series  (402  pp.  IndoT 
and  Illustrations.  Unwin.  5s.)  when  many  of  us  are 
realising  that  we  ought  to  and  do  not  know  some- 
ihing  about  the  country  at  war  with  our  ally.  The 
book  is  by  Professor  W.  R.  Morfill,  Professor  of 
Russian  and  Slavonic  languages  at  Oxford  Jniversitr. 
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In  "A  History  of  South  Africa"  from  1652  to  1903 
(348  pp.  Map  and  Index.  Sands.  6s.),  Mr.  H.  A. 
Bryden  has  attempted  the  impossible,  at  any  rate  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  book.  It  will  not  be  he,  nor 
anyone  else,  for  some  time,  who  can  write  a  valuable 
and  therefore  impartial  history  of  South  Africa  from 
1890  to  the  present  time.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  at 
all  a  violently  written  book  ;  but  it  contains  many 
statements  which  Avill  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. Mr.  Bryden's  point  of  view  may  be  thus 
summed  up  :  the  war  was  regrettable,  but  inevitable  ; 
after  making  due  allowance  for  certain  episodes,  the 
Boer  struggle  will  "  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  truly 
heroic  one  "  ;  "  never  did  conquerors  conduct  a  war 
with  such  tender  regard  for  their  enemies "  as  did 
the  British  from  1899-1902  ;  and  with  regard  to  Cecil 
Rhodes,  while  paying  due  tribute  to  his  remarkable 
character,  he  says  that  "  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  Paul  Kruger  himself  has  done  more  to  set 
Dutch  and  British  in  South  Africa  by  the  ears  than 
the  man  who  has  been  called  '  the  great  amalgama- 
tor.'" 

It  is  impossible,  also,  not  to  feel  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Dudley  Kidd's  book,  "The  Essential  Kafir." 
(428  pp.  with  map,  illustrations,  index,  and  biblio- 
graphy of  literature  about  the  Kafir.  A.  and  C. 
Black.)  The  book  is  not  at  all  too  technical  for  the 
general  reader,  but  is,  its  author  states,  "  intended 
to  serve  as  a  warm-blooded  character-sketch  of  the 
South  African  natives,  in  which  everything  that  is  of 
broad  human  interest  takes  precedence  of  depart- 
mental aspects  of  the  subject."  That  is  as  good  a 
brief  review  as  can  be  given  of  this  very  well  got-up 
book.  By  "Kafir"  Mr.  Kidd  means  all  the  dark- 
skinned  tribes  of  South  Africa.  The  "  Essential 
Kafir  "  means  really  the  Kafir  spirit,  soul  or  person- 
ality. Customs  and  beliefs,  therefore,  occupy  much 
space  in  the  book.  The  author  wishes  his  readers 
to  feel  not  so  much  that  they  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  Kafir,  as  that  they  know  the  Kafir — a  very 
different  thing.  In  fact,  while  reading  these  enter- 
taining pages,  we  view  the  world  through  Kafir  eyes. 


Major  William  Wood,  of  the  Canadian  Rifles,  and 
president  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of 
Quebec,  justifies  his  retelling  the  oft-told  story  of  the 
conquest  of  Canada  ("  The  Fight  for  Canada :  a 
Naval  and  Military  Sketch  from  the  History  of  the 
Great  Imperial  War."  356  pp.  Index  and  Biblio- 
graphy. Constable.  21s.  net)  by  stating  that  only 
now  have  all  the  necessary  sources  of  original  infor- 
mation been  brought  together.  "  Very  few  phases 
of  history  have  been  such  happy  hunting  grounds  for 
party  strife  ;  and  more  ink  has  been  shed  on  paper 
than  ever  blood  was  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham." 
There  have  been  innumerable  versions,  all  more  or 
less  highly  coloured  ;  and  Major  Wood,  from  original 
documents,  now  tries  to  give  us  in  some  350  well- 
written  pages  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  His  book,  he  tells  us,  is  meant  for  the  gene- 
ral reader  "  interested  in  imperial  reasons  why." 

TRAVEL    AND    TOPOGRAPHY. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Messrs. 
liongmans  for  publishing,  and  to  Miss  Hearn  for  ex- 
cellently translating  for  the  English  reader.  Captain 


Otto  Sverdrup's  fascinating  book  recounting  his  arctic 
explorations  in  the  "Fram,"  from  1898-1902  ("New 
Land  :  Four  Years  in  the  Arctic  Regions."  Illus- 
trations, Maps,  and  Index.  Two  vols.  494  and  496 
pp.  36s.  net.)  Alike  to  the  scientific  and  general 
reader  these  two  volumes,  even  apart  from  their  fre- 
quent and  excellent  illustrations,  must  be  deeply  in- 
teresting. It  is  a  long  book,  but  the  interest  does 
not  flag.  Captain  Sverdrup  is  never  dull.  His  style 
—perfectly  translated — could  not  be  better  adapted 
for  such  a  work.  It  is  simple,  direct,  terse,  yet 
never  bald  ;  it  abounds  in  delightfully  graphic 
touches,  especially  when  describing  animal  life,  and 
is,  moreover,  quaintly  humorous.  As  a  book  of 
travel  it  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  from  every 
point  of  view. 


Very  timely  is  the  new  edition  of  Sarat  Chandra 
Das'  account  of  his  travels  in  Tibet.  ("Journey  to 
Lhasa  and  Central  Tibet.  346  pp.  Map,  illustra- 
tions, and  index.  Murray.  10s.  6d.)  This,  too,  is 
a  very  readable  book  of  travel,  and  probably  no  bet- 
ter account  ever  has  been  published  of  these  un- 
known regions.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
is  that  dealing  with  the  social  customs  of  the  Ti- 
betans, their  marriages,  revolting  funeral  rites  and 
festivals.  Certainly  no  fuller  account  of  Lhasa  has 
ever  appeared.  The  book  being  well  indexed  makes 
it  very  useful  for  reference. 

Charming  indeed  are  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll's  notes 
and  memories  of  Old  West  Surrey.  ("  Old  West 
Surrey,  some  Notes  and  Memories."  330  illustra- 
tions and  index.  316  pp.  Longmans.  13s.  net.) 
So  many  have  been  the  changes  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury that  Miss  Jekyll  resolved  to  note  down  what 
she  could  remember  of  the  ways  and  dwellings  of  the 
older  working  class  folk  of  Old  West  Surrey,  where 
she  tells  us  she  has  spent  almost  all  of  a  long  life. 
The  result  is  a  deliciously  illustrated  book,  the  letter- 
press of  which  is  quite  worthy  of  the  pictures,  and  as 
anyone  taking  up  for  a  moment  this  very  delightful 
volume  can  see  for  themselves,  more  than  this  could 
not  be  said.  It  is  a  pity  that  others  long  resident 
in  the  counties  of  England  do  not  follow  Miss  Jekyll's 
example,  "while  it  may  yet  be  done." 


An  unpretending,  if  slightly  biassed,  account  of  the 
peasantry  and  conditions  of  life  in  a  little-known 
nook  of  County  Mayo,  until  lately  quite  away  from 
the  route  of  the  ordinary  tourist,  is  contained  in  Mrs, 
O'Brien's  "Under  Croagh  Patrick"  (Long,  301  pp., 
6s.).  The  writer  scarcely  emphasises  suflBciently  one 
cause  of  the  great  poverty — the  terrible  thinness  of 
the  soil  beneath  which  the  rocks  lie  so  close,  and  the 
often  late  harvests  when  the  scanty  com  crops  refuse 
to  ripen.  Without  manufactures  what  can  the  young 
people  do  when  there  is  a  large  family?  The  tales 
of  the  love  and  luiselfishness  of  the  people  are  as 
true  as  they  are  sublime,  but  their  ignorance  is 
extraordinary. 

Mr.  Murray  has  issued  a  reprint  of  Mr.  R.  Gordon 
Cumming's  exciting  and  still  readable  adventures  in 
South  Africa.  ("Five  Tears'  Adventures  in  the  Far 
Interior  of  South  Africa,  with  notices  of  the  Native 
Tribes  and  Savage  Animals."  Illustrations.  497  pp. 
2s.  6d.  net.)     "The  Wonderful  Story  of  Uganda  "  is 
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told  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Mullins,  in  a  little  illustrated 
book  of  208  pages  published  by  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  at  Is.  6d.  net.  The  Rev.  W.  Cuff's 
"  Sunny  Memories  of  Australasia  "  is  a  very  com- 
monplace record  of  a  health  voyage  undertaken  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  (156  pp.  Jas.  Clarke. 
Is.  6d.  net.)     Still  it  will  no  doubt  find  its  readers. 

VARIOUS    VOLUMES    OF    ESSAYS. 

Of  the  volumes  of  essays  recently  published,  the 
most  generally  interesting,  at  least  to  students  of 
economics  and  current  affairs,  are  those  by  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  ("Economic  Inquiries  and  Studies." 
2  vols.  Pp.  430  and  455.  Index.  George  Bell. 
2l8.  net.)  These  essays,  covering  a  period  of 
over  thirty  years,  have  already  been  published  in 
various  magazines  or  been  read  before  statistical  and 
other  societies.  They  deal  with  a  great  variety  of 
important  economic  subjects,  some  of  them  of  great 
topical  interest  at  presetat.  Sir  Robert  Giffen, 
readers  of  this  "  Review  "  need  hardly  be  reminded, 
is  a  follower  neither  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  nor  of  Mr. 
Balfour  in  the  fiscal  controversy.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  papers  is  on  "  The  Present  Eco- 
nomic Conditions  and  Outlook  for  the  United  King- 
dom." 


The  "Problems  of  Empire,"  dealt  with  in  the  Hon. 
T.  A.  Brassey's  book  (255  pp.,  Humphreys,  68.  net), 
are  mostly  those  of  Imperial  Federation  and  Tariff 
Reform,  on  which  subject  Mr.  Brassey  and  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  differ  widely.  There  is  a  preface  by 
Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these 
essays  are  somewhat  heavy,  although  dealing  with 
highly  topical  subjects. 


Essays  of  a  very  different  order  are  those  by  Mr. 
E.  S.  C.  Schiller.  ("  Humanism  ;  Philosophical  Es- 
says." 289  pp.  Index.  Macmillan.  8s.  6d.  net.) 
As  their  title  indicates,  they  are  thoughtful,  closely- 
reasoned  essays,  not  easily  followed,  but  to  students 
of  philosophy  of  much  interest.  Many  of  them  have 
already  appeared  in  various  magazines.  Among  them 
may  be  specially  mentioned  the  essays  on  Mephis- 
topheles  ;  "  The  Desire  for  Immortality,"  and  "  The 
Ethical  Significance  of  Immortality." 


Another  book  dealing  with  ethical  philosophy  is 
"  The  Tree  in  the  Midst,"  by  Dr.  Greville  Mac- 
donald.  (411  pp.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  10s.  6d. 
net.)  These,  again,  are  philosophical  essays,  of  vary- 
ing merit,  the  profitableness  or  the  reverse  of  them 
depending  entirely  on  the  individual  student. 


FICTION. 

Out  of  the  numerous  recent  novels,  none  are  of 
the  first  rank,  and  very  many  not  of  the  third,  hardly 
of  the  fifth. 

"  The  Tutor's  Love  Story  "  (By  Walter  Frith.  308 
pp.  Constable.  6s.),  is  a  beautiful  prose  poem,  with 
its  scene  laid  in  Western  Scotland.  The  Tutor  is  an 
intensely  human  personage,  who  for  two  eventful 
months  in  his  life  keeps  a  diary.  He  has  lost  all  his 
money,  and  is  forced  to  seek  an  appointment  as  holi- 
day coach.  Fate  gives  him  this  in  a  house  where  he 
was  formerly  a  guest.  His  diary,  intended  as  a  vent 
for  his  feelings,  becomes  instead  the  fascinating  re- 
cord of  his  love-story. 


Mr.  Robert  Hichens'  story  of  modern  London  life 
is  almost  French  in  the  fineness  of  its  character- 
drawing — "  The  Woman  with  the  Fan."  (Methuen. 
6s.)  The  heroine.  Lady  Holme,  though  she  may 
not  have  "  endured  unsmirched  close  contact  with 
the  rampant  commonness  of  London,"  is,  in  her  very 
mixture  of  good  and  bad  traits,  exceedingly  well 
drawn.     This  is  not  a  common  book. 

"  Tomaso's  Fortune,"  a  collection  of  short  stories  by 
the  late  H.  S.  Merriman  (Smith,  Elder.  68.)  is  far 
above  the  average  of  short  stories,  and  far  below  the 
best  of  Mr.  Merriman's  work. 


Quite  one  of  the  best  recent  novels  is  Mr.  Frank- 
fort Moore's  "  The  Original  Woman "  (Hutchinson. 
6s.),  dealing  partly  with  life  in  an  Irish  country 
house,  partly  with  a  cruise  which  the  principal  char- 
acters take  on  a  millionaire's  yacht  to  the  West  In- 
dies. Exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  last  mysterious 
chapters  of  this  very  well-told  tale  let  students  of 
"  borderland,"  black  magic,  and  the  fearful  half- 
known,  explain. 


Millionaires,  moreover,  loom  rather  large  in  last 
month's  somewhat  frivolous  fiction.  "  Made  of 
Money"  (by  Dorothea  Gerard.  Methuen.  6s.),  and 
"  Rulers  of  Kings,"  by  Gertrude  Atherton  (Macmil- 
lan. 6s.),  are  both  sympathetic  studies  of  the  multi- 
millionaire :  the  former  of  the  English  millionaire, 
who  eventually  makes  over  his  millions  to  others, 
finding  them  stand  in  the  way  of  winning  the  One 
Woman  ;  the  latter  the  American  millionaire,  brought 
up  hardily  in  the  Adirondacks,  in  ignorance  of  his 
having  more  than  a  very  modest  fortune,  who  plays 
with  kings  and  emperors  as  with  chess  pawns,  and 
eventually  marries  an  Archduchess  of  Austria.  The 
former  is  the  more  natural  story,  though  the  Adiron- 
dack and  American  parts  of  the  latter  are  interesting 
and  less  improbable  than  the  chapters  dealing  with 
kings  and  emperors,  who  eventually  almost  monopo- 
lise the  stage. 


"  Around  a  Distant  Star,"  by  Jean  Delaire  (Long. 
Illustrated),  is  a  truly  amazing  story,  showing  the 
authoress  to  be  gifted  with  a  Jules  Vernian  imagina- 
tion. It  is  dedicated  to  Camille  Flammarion,  and  the 
subject  is  accordingly  mainly  astronomical.  Briefly, 
the  two  chief  characters  construct  an  airship,  which, 
started  by  an  electro-magnetic  current  with  a  velo- 
city nearly  2000  times  that  of  light  (from  100,000,000 
to  over  300,000,000  miles  a  second),  takes  them  in  a 
year  to  a  certain  world,  revolving  in  a  solar  system 
like  the  earth,  only  discovered  by  some  enormously 
powerful  telescope  hitherto  unknown  to  astronomers. 
They  arrive  safely,  and  the  rest  of  the  book  is  mainly 
taken  uj)  with  the  Wellsian  accounts  of  the  far-distant 
world.  Light  taking  1900  years  to  reach  this  world 
from  the  earth,  iti  follows  that  with  a  powerful  tele- 
scope events  could  be  seen  on  the  earth  that  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1  a.d.  ;  and  the  two  friends  there- 
fore witness  in  exact  detail  all  the  scenes  in  the 
last  days  of  Christ,  the  Passion,  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion. It  is  a  very  well-told  tale  of  imagination  un- 
confined.  At  present  the  inventor  of  the  airship  is 
still  away  on  the  confines  of  the  universe,  though  his 
companion  contrived  to  return. 
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The  chief  impression  left  by  "The  Celebrity  at 
Home "  is  of  devout  thankfulness  that  at  least  one 
has  no  celebrity  in  one's  own  family.  (Chapman  and 
Hall.  6s.)  Nevertheless,  certain  scenes  in  the  book 
are  very  amusing.  It  deals  with  modern  London  life, 
and  the  cheap  notoriety  in  the  weekly  illustrated 
papers  of  a  celebrity  who  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is 
hopelessly  forgotten. 


A  book  very  suitable  for  girls  of  fifteen  and  over  is 
May  Wynne's  prettily  told  story  of  old  French  life 
of  the  time  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  "  For 
Faith  and  Navarre "  (John  Long). 


In  "  The  Colonel,"  by  Captain  O.  Sangiacomo  (Nutt, 
6s.),  we  have  a  translation  of  a  story  by  an  Italian 
officer,  which  describes  a  terrible  tragedy  of  human 
life  in  simple,  forcible  words  and  lurid  style  - 
Zolaesque  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 


"Paulette  d'Esterre,"  by  Harold  Vallings  (i^ong, 
6s.),  is  largely,  a  study  in  a  woman's  revengefulness  ; 
but,  after  all,  the  end  works  out  satisfactorily. 


SOME    MISCELLANEOUS    VOLUMES. 

The  Theological  Translation  Library  has  been  en- 
riched by  a  translation  of  Sabatier's  "  The  Religions 
of  Authority  and  the  Religion  of  the  Spirit"  (Wil- 
liams and  Norgate.  410  pp.  10s.  6d.).  "John 
Wesley  on  Preaching,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Dawson  (213  pp.  Richards.  2s.  6d.)  is  a  well-selected 
little  book  of  extracts  from  Wesley's  voluminous 
writings,  which  give  his  theory  of  preaching. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  enjoyed  a  balloon  ascent 
must  feel  fascinated  by,  and  even  the  rank  outsider 
cannot  but  enjoy  much  of  "  My  Airships,"  M.  Santos- 
Dumont's  account  of  the  different  aerial  machines 
which  have  borne  his  name.  (328  pp.  Illustrated. 
Richards.)  The  illustrations  are  very  good,  and  as 
regards  the  style  of  the  book  its  chief  characteristic 
is  its  extreme  modesty. 

A  book  more  for  specialists,  but  much  of  which  is 
still  interesting  to  anyone  who  has  ever  gone  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,  is  the  new  volume  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  Series,  "  Naval  Development  in  the 
Century,"  by  Sir  N.  Bamaby  (461  pp..  Diagrams  and 
Index.  Chambers.  5s.  net).  As  a  book  of  reference 
nothing  could  be  more  useful. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's 
collection  of  short  papers  on  "  Old  Age  Pensions " 
(247  pp.  2s.  6d.  net.)  by  various  writers.  One  of  the 
most  important  chapters  is  that  dealing  with  the 
system  as  at  work  in  New  Zealand,  which  is  well  and 
accurately  written.  There  are  papers  on  the  different 
schemes  for  pensions  propounded  in  Great  Britain, 
on  pensions  in  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Belgium — 
in  short,  on  all  the  aspects  of  this  many-sided  ques- 
tion. 

"Erasmus  Concerning  Education,"  by  W,  H. 
Woodward  (230  pp.  Index.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  4s.)  is  a  book  put  forth  because  the  author 
hopes  that  the  deepening  interest  in  education  will 
also  extend  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  great 
educators  of  the  past. 


"Radium  and  All  About  It,"  by  S.  Bottone 
(Whittaker  and  Co.  96  pp.  Is.  net)  is  a  timely 
little  book  whose  title  explains  itself. 

A  practical  handbook  about  "  How  to  Arrange 
with  your  Creditors"  (Unwin,  Is.);  "The  Case  for 
Municipal  Drink  Trade,"  by  Edward  R.  Pease  (162 
pp.  Index.  P.  S.  King,  2s.  6d.  net)  is  another 
little  book  with  self-explanatory  title,  of  interest  to 
all  concerning  themselves  with  this  perennial  pro- 
blem,  or  interested  in  public-house  trusts. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  the  influence  of  the  Irish 
priesthood  in  education  matters  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  ("Rome  in 
Ireland."  By  Michael  J.  F.  McCarthy.  350  pp. 
Index.  6s.).  Mr.  McCarthy  asserts  that  the  pro- 
jsosed  new  University  for  Ireland  will  accentuate  re- 
ligious discord,  and  that  unless  the  laity  have  full 
vote  education  will  retrograde,  Cardinal  Cullen'sview 
being  that  supreme  authority  as  to  religion,  morals, 
and  all  else  shall  be  vested  in  the  four  Roman  Catho- 
lic archbishops.  There  are  some  interesting  con- 
trasts between  North  and  South  Ireland. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

THE  BLACK  FAMILIARS.  By  L.  B.  Walford. 
312  pp.     (Longman's  Colonial  Library.) 

STELLA  FRIGELIUS.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
362   pp.     (Longman's   Colonial   Library.) 

WEB  MACGREEGOR  AGAIN.  By  J.J.B.  192 
pp.     (Geo.   Robertsion  and  Co.,  Is.) 

THE  CHINA  MARTYRS  OF  1900.  By  Robert 
C.  Forsyth,  with  144  portraits  and  other  illustra- 
tions.    520  pp.     (Religious  Tract  Society.     7s.  6d.) 

THE  SLAVE  IN  HISTORY.  By  William  Ste- 
vens, with  portrait  and  illustrations.  384  pp.  (Re- 
ligious  Tract  Society.     6s.) 

THIRTY  YEARS  IN  MADAGASCAR.  By  Rev. 
T.  T.  Matthews,  with  60  portraits  and  illustrations. 
384  pp.     (Religious  Tract  Society.     6s.) 

ROADS  TO  CHRIST.  Ed.  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Isaac- 
son, with  contributions  by  Bishop  of  Durham,  Canon 
Aitken,  and  others.  282  pp.  (Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety.    3s.  6d.) 

CHRIST  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH.  By 
Principal  Cairns,  D.D.  114  pp.  Paper  covers.  (Re- 
ligious Tract  Society.     6d.) 

A  DIALOGUE.  By  A.  H.  Gilkes,  Master  of 
Dulwich  College.     86  pp.     (Longman's.     Is.  net.) 

FIFTH  YEAR  OF  PROGRESS  AND  THE  NEW 
FISCAL  POLICY.  By  Lord  Brassey.  110  pp., 
paper  covers.     (Longman's.     2s.   net.) 

GAMBLING,  AN  ANALYSIS.  By  Rev.  G.  Es- 
tinck  Ford.  6d.  And  OUR  MARCHING  OR- 
DERS. By  R.  F.  Horton.  3d.  (Religious  Tract 
Society.) 

MONUMENT  FACTS  AND  HIGHER  CRITI- 
CAL FANCIES.  A.  H.  Sayce.  128  pp.,  with  in- 
dex and  portrait.     (R.T.S.     2s.) 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

BUDDHISM.  An  illustrated  quarterly.  178 
pp.    3s. 

A  NEW  TREATMENT  OF  CONSUMPTION. 
By   Duncan   Turner.     146   pp.     (Geo.    Robertson.) 
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Wake  Up  and  Mend !    A  Word  for  Memory  Culture* 


A    FIELD    FOR    INDIVIDUAL    IMPROVEMENT. 


It  really  begins  to  appear  as  if  you  can  make  any- 
thing of  a  man  if  you  will  only  take  trouble  with 
him,  or,  rather,  if  you  can  get  him  to  take  trouble 
with  himself  betimes.  President  Roosevelt,  born  a 
weakling,  made  himself  into  a  modern  Berserker  by 
sheer  determination.  Sandow,  our  typical  strong 
man,  is  the  best-known  modern  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  mind  can  make  muscle.  And  now 
we  have  Mr.  Pelman  declaring  that  memory  itself — 
that  most  important  department  of  the  mind — is 
capable  of  almost  indefinite  improvement  and  de- 
velopment if  only  the  work  is  taken  in  hand  sys- 
tematically,   scientifically,  and  persisted  in. 

The  doctrine  of  the  infinite  perfectibility  of 
memory  is  one  upon  which  I  "  hae  ma  doots."  But 
that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  improve  memory, 
as  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  build  up  muscle, 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all.  Yet  there  are  limitations. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  memories  to  start  with. 
Speaking  from  my  own  personal  experience,  I  should 
say  that  few  people  have  a  worse  verbal  memory 
than  myself,  while  I  have  met  few  who  have  a  more 
retentive  memory  for  ideas.  I  have  even  been  re- 
duced when  preaching  after  beginning  a  sentence, 
"  As  the  Apostle  said,"  to  end  it  with  a  paraphrase 
such  as  this  :  "  You  all  remember  what  he  said  ;  I 
cannot  quote  the  exact  words,  but  the  sense  of  it 
was  this."  And  yet  I  have  repeatedly  reproduced 
without  a  single  note  reports  of  inten'iews  of  from 
three  to  four  columns  in  length  which  the  victim 
has  certified  to  be  of  almost  phonographic  accuracy. 
They  were  not  phonographic,  and  it  was  because 
they  were  not  they  got  such  high  certificates.  What 
I  reported  was  the  essence  of  what  the  person  in- 
terviewed wished  to  say,  and  when  he  found  it  in 
print  he  joyfully  recognised  it  as  his  very  own.  I 
don't  think  any  memory  system  now  would  give  me 
a  verbal  memory.  The  memory  which  I  have  was 
largely  developed  by  the  somewhat  stern  discipline 
of  having  to  repeat  what  we  could  remember  of  the 
Sunday's  sermon,  and  the  poverty  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  one  member  of  the  family  who 
had  access  to  a  daily  rmper  in  town  to  remember  its 
contents  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  the  family  less 
favoured  who  lived  in  the  country. 

The  extent  to  which  the  memory  can  be  cultivated 
is  almost  inconceivable.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  a  musician  who  can  play  by  memory  a  thousand 
elaborate  pieces  of  music  without  ever  making  an 
error  in  a  single  note !  Or  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  knows  half-a-dozen  languages  and  speaks  them 
all  grammatically  with  the  right  pronunciation  and 
accent.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  memory 
and  observation  combined  that  I  ever  heard  of  was 
the  coloured  janitor  at  the  Palmer  House,  who  night 
after  night  would  take  the  hats  of  hundreds  of 
guests,  and  after  dinner  restore  each  hat  to  its  owner 
without  having  any  ticket  or  outward  and  visible 
sign  connecting  the  hat  with  the  head  which  it 
fitted.  It  is  to  be  feared  no  memory  system  yet 
invented  could  level  us  up  to  the  standard  of  that 


negro.  But  a  good  deal  may  be  dune  and  ought  to 
be  done.  It  is  one  department  of  waking  i.p  John 
Bull. 

Knowledge  is  power,  but  without  a  good  memory 
knowledge  cannot  be  acquired.  How  many  there 
are  Avho  at  one  time  or  another  in  life  would  give 
almost  anything  if  they  could  only  call  upon  a  good 
retentive  memory  to  help  them !  What  vain  regrets 
and  endless  complaints  are  heard  ;  but  should  they 
all  be  directed  against  having  been  bom  with  a  bad 
memory?  Seldom,  if  ever,  does  the  unfortunate 
man  blame  himself  when  he  sees  others  of  inferior 
ability  pass  him  in  the  race  for  the  high  places  of 
the  world  merely  because  they  possess  what  he  has 
not — a  good  memory.  Memory,  a  good  sound 
memory,  is  the  first  condition  for  succetis  in  these 
pushing,  competitive  times.  Yet  how  lamentably 
neglected  the  faculty  is !  This  unfortimate  state  of 
afi'airs  is  doubtless  due  to  a  feeling  Avhich  is  almost 
universal  that  memory  is  a  gift  of  nature,  a  definitely 
fixed  quantity,  which  cannot  be  improved  by  any 
individual  effort.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  any  one  bom  with  a  musical  ear  might  as  well 
declare  that  no  further  training  is  required  to  be- 
come a  perfect  musician.  There  is  really  no  function 
of  the  brain  more  easily  trained  and  developed  if 
the  right  methods  are  adopted.  It  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  men  with  sound  memories  which  re- 
tain facts  and  produce  them  when  called  upon  have 
carefully  trained  themselves  by  obsen'ation  and  con- 
centration coupled  with  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
facts  and  figures  which  come  before  them.  Two 
people  will  attend  the  same  lecture^  or  series  of  lec- 
tures. Both  will  have  heard  and  seen  the  same 
tilings,  but  one  will  soon  have  forgotten  everything, 
whilst  the  other  will  always  be  able  to  make  use  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  when  it  is  needed  because 
he  has  a  good  memory.  Is  it  not  Dr.  Miiller  who 
said,  "  To  remember  is  nothing  else  but  to  make 
indistinct  ideas  distinct"?  We  see  and  hear  things, 
but  they  remain  in  indistinct  confusion  in  our  brains 
unless  carefully  arranged  and  noted  at  the  time  the 
impression  is  made. 

Many  people  long  to  possess  good  memories,  for 
no  man  ever  has  or  ever  can  att-ain  success  witliout 
a  really  sound  one.  Must  the  unfortunate  possessor 
of  a  bad  memory  despair  and  give  himself  up  to  use- 
less gi-umblings  and  complaints?  By  no  means. 
Many,  in  fact,  do  abandon  all  hope  of  improve- 
ment, but  it  is  a  great  thing  to  realise  fully 
that  the  memory  is  bad,  for  there  are  many  people 
who  do  not  properly  realise  that  they  are  defec- 
tive in  this  respect ;  imtil  they  do  there  is,  of  course, 
no  hope  that  the  defect  will  be  remedied.  For- 
tunately there  are  a  goodly  nmnber  who  have  striven, 
and  striven  successfully,  to  improve  this  all-impor- 
tant faculty.  Memory-training  has  received  atten- 
tion from  some  of  the  greatest  psychologists  of  the 
world,  and  many  different  systems  have  resulted. 
Some  of  these  have  been  mere  stumbling-blocks, 
which   have   thrown   back  instead   of   advancing  the 
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science ;  otiiers  have  achieved  paitial  success.  It 
has  been  left,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  to  the  most 
simple  and  sensible  method  to  attain  the  best  re- 
sults. Mr.  Pelman  has  perfected  a  system  which 
he  claims  -VNill  make  a  naturally  bad  memory  good, 
a  good  one  better,  and  will  save  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  a  good  natural  memory  an  enormous 
aznount  of  brain  effort. 

In  the  spacious  head  offices  at  4  Bloomsbury- 
,  street,  Mr.  Ennever,  the  able  manager  of  the  Pel- 
man  School  in  London,  discoursed  pleasantly  upon 
the  origin,  working  and  results  of  the  system.  Mr. 
Pelman  is  still  a  young  man,  being  little  over  thirty. 
He  has  his  headquarters  in  Munich,  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  numerous  lectures,  he  finds  time  to  be 
President  of  the  Automobile  Club  and  to  perform 
many  wonderful  feats  in  his  motor-car. 

He  has  always  maintained  that  memory  could  be 
assisted  by  careful  training  of  the  various  senses, 
and  that  it  is  governed  by  fixed  laws.  He  began 
by  studying  every  system  of  memory  training,  and 
by  thoroughly  investigating  the  whole  matter.  He 
soon  realised  the  simple  and  regular  methods  by 
which  facty  are  assimilated  by  the  brain,  and  in 
consequence  his  system  aims  more  at  bringing  order 
and  concentration  into  these  methods  than  at  any- 
thing else.  Gradually  he  began  to  formulate  rules 
and  laws  which  govern  the  action  of  the  memory. 
Having  once  got  these  laws,  he  was  in  possession 
of  what  he  I'equired  for  a  scientific  system  of  memory 
training.  It  was  an  easier  matter  to  assort  and  re- 
duce them  to  a  form  so  simple  that  any  one — man, 
woman  or  child — could  quickly  master  the  system. 

No  book  has  ever  been  published  by  Mr.  Pelman 
giving  all  the  particulars,  as  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures is  tliat  each  point  should  be  thoroughly  mas- 
tered before  proceeding  to  the  next.  If  a  book  con- 
taining all  the  rules  and  exercises  were  put  in  the 
hand  of  a  pupil,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  early, 
simple,  Imt  none  the  less  important  lessons  would 
be  skii)pe(l  and  the  later  attempted,  failure  being 
the  certain  result,  as  is  natural  if  you  persist  in  be- 
ginning at  the  wrong  end.  Although  Mr.  Pelman 
does  not  claim  to  have  invented  any  system,  he  has 
worked  out  with  great  labour  a  method  which  he 
believes  to  be  as  near  perfect  as  it  can  be,  and, 
naturally,  he  does  not  wish  anyone  to  teach  it  with- 
out permission.  Each  pupil  is  therefore  asked  to  fill 
in  a  form  saying  ho  will  not  teach  the  method  to 
others  without  permission  from  Mr.   Pelman. 

Teaching  is  chiefly  done  by  correspondence.  The 
lessons  f.vo  contained  in  five  small  pamphlets,  each 
one  of  which  carries  the  pupil  further  than  the  last. 
After  the  first  has  been  mastered,  and  the  exercises 
meet  witli  the  approval  of  the  master,  the  second 
booklet  is  sent,  and  so  on.  One  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  is  that  there  is  nothing 
supernatural  or  mysterious  about  it — it  is  simply  a 
method  by  which  the  memory  can  be  trained  in  the 
most  natural  and  simple  way.  As  a  rule  a  week 
suffices  ti'  master  each  lesson,  working,  say,  half-an- 
hour  a  day,  so  in  five  weeks  it  should  be  com- 
pletely jiiastered,  but,  of  course,  it  depends  some- 
what on  the  pupil.  Not  very  long  to  acquire  the 
priceless   boon  of  a  good  memory ! 

That  !l)0  system  is  popular  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fac!  that  roughly  50,000  persons  have  already 
gone  in  tor  it.  Most  of  these  are  abroad,  for  the 
system     s   taught   in   German,    French,    Italian    and 


Dutch.  The  pupils  are  from  every  class,  but  mostly 
as  yet  from  the  universities.  The  general  public  ap- 
parently is  only  just  beginning  to  realise  that  a 
memory  is  a  useful  sort  of  thing  to  have,  or  perhaps 
they  do  not  yet  know  that  there  is  a  system  by 
which  even  the  worst  can  be  very  much  improved '< 

Mr.  Ennever  produced  a  huge  tome  crammed 
with  names.  "Here,"  said  he,  "are  our  lists  of 
pupils  with  occupations  opposite.  We  always  like 
to  know  the  occupation,  as  it  helps  us  very  much 
in  teaching  a  pupil.  See,  here  is  a  J.P.,  there  a 
hairdresser,  and  any  number  of  clergymen  and  uni- 
versity students.  The  former  require  good  memories 
for  delivering  sermons,  and  the  latter  always  have 
examinations  looming  close  ahead.  But  people  from 
every  walk  of  life  are  here,  from  all  over  the  coun- 
ti-y :  mechanics,  agricultural  labourers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  tradesmen,  farmers,  inspectors,  etc.,  etc. 
Members  of  several  Royal  families  have  also  eagerly 
availed  themselves  of  the  method." 

The  best  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  system  is  that 
Mr.  Pelman  relies  almost  entirely  upon  his  pupils 
telling  their  friends  how  much  they  have  benefited 
by  the  methods,  and  advising  them  to  join.  That 
is  probably  the  reason  why  it  is  so  popular  amongst 
university  men,  as  they  speak  about  it  to  one 
another. 

Russian  is  also  one  of  the  languages  in  which  the 
system  is  taught.  The  system  is  known  all  over  the 
world.  Applications  come  even  from  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  Uganda  and  Zanzibar.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  fee  is  returned,  as  the  negro  writers 
Rave  obviously  not  yet  reached  a  stage  of  knowledge 
where  they  are  capable  of  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  methods.  India  sends  many  pupils.  An 
office  has  been  established  at  Munich  (Mozartstr.  9) 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent. 

Lectures  and  classes  are  given,  but  as  it  is  as 
easy  to  learn  the  system  by  correspondence,  that  is 
the  method  generally  preferred  by  pupils,  as  it  in- 
terferes with  no  other  wrok,  and  can  be  learned 
without  leaving  one's  own  door.  But  above  all  be- 
cause of  the  splendid  results  attained,  this  method 
of  training  the  most  essential  function  we  possess 
promises  to  become  more  and  more  popular. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  great  success  of  his  sys- 
tem in  England  and  elsewhere  has  induced  Mr.  Pel- 
man  to  devote  special  attention  to  making  it  widely 
known  in  America  and  throughout  the  British  Em- 
pire. He  has  chosen  Melbourne  as  his  headquarters 
for  Australasia,  and  although  the  branch  has  been  es- 
tablished here  but  a  short  time,  the  system  is  be- 
coming widely  known,  and  in  consequence  much 
used.  For  here,  as  in  every  place  where  the  Pelman 
system  is  introduced,  it  is  found  that  those  who 
have  once  benefited  by  it  themselves  are  naturally 
eager  to  tell  their  friends  about  it.  At  present, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  system  is  taught  entirely 
by  post,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  have  large 
offices  for  lectures,  etc.,  as  in  London,  and  a  post- 
office  box  (No.  402,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne)  suffices.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  people  are  a  trifle  dubious 
about  sending  fees  to  a  P.O.  box  merely,  but  in  this 
case,  at  any  rate,  there  is  absolutely  no  cause  for 
hesitation  on  that  account. 

Testimonials  are  never  asked  for,  but  thousands 
are  received  from  grateful  pupils  who  write  volun- 
tarily stating  their  desire  to  thank  Mr.  Pelman  for 
the  inestimable  gift  of  a  sound  memory. 
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MY    SUNDOWNER,    AND    OTHER    POEMS. 

BY  JOHN  PAKJIKLL. 

Early   this   year  John    Farrell,     poet,     journalist, 
Single  Taxer  and  Bohemian,  passed  away  at  the  early 


age  of  52.  His  death  came  as  a  great  shock  to  his 
numerous  friends.  No  one  who  had  ever  met  him 
could  forget  his  cheery  optimism  or  the  frankness 
with  which  he  always  spoke.  He  was  universally 
respected  and  admired.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
loved  him  most.  It  will  not  come  as  a  surprise  to 
those  who  knew  of  his  open-handed  charity  that  he 
left  his  wife  and  children  almost  unprovided  for. 
At  a  public  meeting  of  his  friends,  held  shortly  after 
his  death,  it  was  resolved  to  open  a  memorial  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  subscriptions  of 
any  amount  are  invited.  In  addition  a  ilemorial 
Edition  of  Mr.  Farrell's  poems  will  be  published  and 
sold  at  one  guinea.  The  whole  of  the  profits  of  this 
edition  will  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  poet's 
widow  and  children.  For  many  years  past  Mr.  Far- 
rell's many  friends  and  admirers  have  wished  to  ob- 
tain a  collection  of  his  poetical  works  in  book  form, 
and  last  year  the  poet  made  preparations  for  the 
publication  of  a  volume  which  would  contain  the 
best  of  his  writings.  His  friends  considered  that 
no  more  fitting  tribute  could  be  paid  to  his  memory 
than  the  carrying  out  of  the  intention  frustrated  by 
his  death.  The  title,  "  My  Sundowner  and  Other 
Poems,"  was  selected  by  Mr.  Farrell. 

Australia  is  justly  proud  of  having  produced  such 
a  poet,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this 
pride  will  take  a  practical  form.  To  have  his  poems 
in  book  form  is  indeed  a  fortunate  thing,  but  when 
one  knows  that  by  purchasing  the  volume  the  widow 
and  orphans  will  benefit  considerably  in  addition, 
the  impulse  to  become  possessed  of  it  is  stronger 
tlian  ever.  We  give  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Farrell, 
and  trust  that  those  who  read  these  lines  will  not 
fail  to  secure  a  copy  of  "My  Sundowner."  Subscrip- 
lions  and  orders  should  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  W.  C. 
Norman,  care  the  publishers  of  the  Memorial  Volume, 
Messrs.  Angus  and  Robertson,  89  Castlereagh-streel, 
Sydney. 


INSURANCE    NOTES. 


The  accounts  of  the  Phoenix  Assurance  Co.  for  the 
year  ending  December  31st,  1903,  show  that  the 
company  passed  through  a  prosperous  year.  The 
premiums  received,  less  reinsurances,  amounted  to 
£1,421,187,  an  increase  of  £5544  over  the  previous 
year.  The  losses  paid  were  £766,512,  and  commis- 
sions and  expenses  £458,113.  The  result  of  the 
year's  working  left  a  balance  at  credit  of  £282,467, 
out  of  which  the  directors  declared  a  dividend  of  23d. 
per  share,  which,  in  addition  to  interim  dividend  of 
123.,  made  a  total  of  35s.  per  share  for  the  year. 
The  underwriting  profit  for  the  year  was  about  13 
per  cent.  The  company  is  in  a  very  strong  financial 
position,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures 
at  December  31st  last: — Capital  paid  up,  £268,880; 
reserve  for  unexpired  risks,  £568,474  ;  investment 
reserve,  £29,479  ;  general  reserve,  £648,790  ;  balance 
at  credit  of  profit  and  loss,  £282,467 ;  a  total  of 
£1,798,091,  which,  added  to  capital  subscribed,  but 
not  called  up,  of  £2,419,920,  making  total  funds  of 
£4,218,011.  The  Victorian  branch  of  the  Phoenix  is 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Martin,  at 
60  Market-street,  Melbourne. 


The  losses  incurred  by  the  British  fire  oflices  in 
the  great  Toronto,  Canada,  fire  on  April  19  last, 
where  the  total  damage  was  about  £2,000,000,  are 
to  hand.  The  claims  to  be  met  by  British  offices 
amounted  to  £560,000,  the  principal  amounts  being 
as  follows  • — Royal,  £93,000  ;  London  and  Lancashire, 
£50,000 ;  Norwich  Union,  £50,000  ;  Commercial 
Union  ;  Liverpool,  London  and  Globe  ;  North  Bri- 
tish and  Mercantile  and  Phoenix  Co.'s,  £40,000 
each  ;  Northern,  £34,000  ;  AUiancc,  £28,000  ;  Man- 
chester and  Atlas,  £20,000  each.  An  elevator  shaft 
caused  the  first  rapid  spread  of  the  fire.  The  con- 
flagration will  absorb  the  profits  of  the  British  com- 
panies in  Toronto  for  a  great  many  years  past.  For 
the  last  28  years  the  profits  amounted  to  £733,700, 
so  that  after  the  settlements  of  the  fire  are  effected, 
the  profit  for  that  period  will  be  only  £173,700, 
divided  amongst  about  25  companies. 


A  life  policy  has  been  issued  in  the  United  States 
to  a  Mr.  Colgate,  a  well-known  banker,  for  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  (£300,000).  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  policy  ever  issued  on  the  life  of  a  single 
individual. 
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^  Insurance. 


OFFICES. 

MEIvBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE-Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

WM.  L.  JACK. 

Managbr. 


CITIZENS' 
LIFE   ASSURANCE 


CO, 


I<IMITED. 


PRINCIPAL     BRANCH     OFFICES. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Moore 

and  Castlereagh  Streets,  Sydney. 
VICTORIA  :    Citizens'     Buildings,     Collins    Street, 

Melbourne. 

QUEENSLAND:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Queen  Street, 
Brisbane. 

SOUTH    AUSTRALIA:     Citizens'   Buildings,    King 

William  Street,  Adelaide. 
NEW    ZEALAND:    Citizens'     Chambers,     Custom 

House  Quay,  Wellington. 

WESTERN    AUSTRALIA:  Hay  &  Barrack  Streets, 
Perth. 

TASMANIA:  Liverpool  and  Murray  Streets,  Hobart. 
UNITED  KINGDOM:    Citizens'   House,  24  and  25 

King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

And  at  DUBININ,  LIVERPOOL  and  MANCHESTER. 


HAS   MONEY  TO   LEND  on  ..curuy  of 

Freehold  City  or  Suburban  Properties,  Good  Dairy  Farms.  Agri- 
cultural &  Grazing  Lands  (Freehold  or  C.P.  &  C.L.),  or  Govern- 
ment Stock  of  any  of  the  Australian  States  or  New  Zealand, 

At   the    Lowest   Current   Rates  of   Interest. 


Mr  Henry  Henfcy  has  been  re-elected  chairman  of 
directors  of  the  head  office  board  of  the  Colonial 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co.  He  has  held  the  position 
for  the  past  10  years. 

The  recent  disastrous  fires  in  America,  involving 
enormous  losses  to  the  insurance  companies,  are  lead- 
ing to  an  increase  in  premium  rates.  An  announce- 
ment was  made  in  Chicago  on  the  3rd  ult,  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Union  Fire  Insurance  Association 
had  decided  to  advance  rates  in  the  western  cities  of 
the  United  States  by  20  per  cent.,  within  a  month, 
as  they  held  that  rates  in  the  "conflagration  dis- 
tricts" of  large  cities  were  too  low. 


An  insurance  policy  has  been  effected  at  Lloyd's 
against  fire  to  the  amount  of  £2,150,000  on  the  roll- 
ing stock  of  the  International  Sleeping  Car  Co.,  while 
in  use  on  European  railways.  The  rate  charged  is  Is. 
6d.  per  cent.,  and  no  single  risk  is  to  exceed  £12,000. 
The  rate  seems  a  very  low  one,  but  as  the  risk  is  well 
spread,  the  chance  of  a  severe  loss  by  any  one  fire  is 
not  a  great  one.  

Colonel  Templeton,  managing  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia,  left 
Melbourne  on  the  10th  inst.,  by  the  steamship  "  Mil- 
tiades,"  on  a  visit  to  South  Africa. 


Loans  may  be  arranoed  for  a  fixed   term  or  repayable  by 
Instalmertts  without   notice   or  oayment  of  any  fine. 


Now  that  the  winter  weather  is  upon  us,  fires  are 
in  universal  demand.     The   sudden  cold  snap  .chills 
the  very  founts  of  life.     The  cold  has  crept  into  the 
houses,  and  rooms  without  fires  strike  one  on  enter- 
ing as  does  a  cellar.     The  usual  method  of  warming 
by  fires  is  impossible  in  every  room  for  lack  of  a 
fireplace,  and  housewives  know  the  labour  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  coal  and  wood  fires,   and  the 
cleaning  up  thereof.     How  to  warm  houses  without 
such  fires  is  a  problem  which  in  the  past  has  often 
presented  itself  to   the  busy  keeper   of   the   house. 
Business  men,   too,   shiver  in  offices  which  are  not 
provided    with    warming    apparatus,    while    churches 
and     other     public     buildings      are     regarded     with 
a  shudder  by  intending  visitors  on  a  cold  dav.     But 
the  whole  problem  has  been  satisfactorily  solved  by 
the    Colonial    Oil    Company.      Their    Perfection    Oil 
Heaters  supply   the   maximum   of   efficiency   with    a 
minimum  of  trouble  and  expense.     No  more  trouble 
than  an  ordinary  house  lamp,  they  impart  a  delicious 
warmth  to    the  atmosphere  that  is  inspiriting.     One 
of  the  best  features  about  them  is  that  they  really 
form  a  portable  fireplace  which  can  be  placed  in  any 
part  of  the  room  or  house.     In  vestibule,  cold  corner, 
all  over  the  house  in  fact,  they  will  warm  the  atmos- 
phere more  thoroughly  than  will  a  fire.     The  warmth 
is   more   diffusive.      No   office   of   any   importance   is 
without  them,  and  they  have  been  very  largely  used 
for  warming  churches,  a  most  necessary  advance  in 
civilisation,    for   who    can   worship   in   comfort   with 
shivering  limbs'?     The  other  day  we  saw  six  heaters 
in  a  great  church,  and  the  way  in  which  they  warmed 
it  was  phenomenal.     Coming  in  out  of  the  cold,   a 
genial  warmth  greeted  one,  and  made  the  service  a 
comfort.     For  warming  public  schools,  churches,  offi- 
ces, houses,  nothing  is  better,  and  a  line  dropped  to 
the  manager  of  the  Colonial  Oil  Companv,  Equitable 
Building,  Melbourne,  will  enable  you  to  get  full  in- 
formation about  them.     Write,  mentioning  the  "  Re- 
view of  Reviews,"  and  you  will  get  a  reply  by  return 
mail. — (Advt.) 
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YOU   CAN    BE  CURED. 

You  may  have  been  suffering  even  for  years  from 

Rheumatism  Indigestion  Gravel 

Gout  Anaemia  Stone 

Neuratgia  Blood  Disorders  Bladder  Troubles 

Backache  Biliousness  General  Debility 

Sciatica  Jaundice  Sicl(  Headache 

and  you  will  continue  to  suffer  unless  the  disorder  is  treated,  as  it  ought  to  be  treated,  by  striking  direct 
at  the  cause.  All  the  disorders  mentioned  are  due  to  one  cause  and  one  cause  alone;  namely,  the  disability 
of  the 

KIDNEYS  and  LIVER 

to  perform  the  work  allotted  to  them  in  Nature's  Scheme.     Nature  will  tolerate  no  irregularity. 

When  the  kidneys  and  liver  are  working  perfectly,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  suffer  from  any  of 
the  disorders  named.  In  order  that  this  important  fact  may  be  realised,  the  following  description  of  the 
work  performed  by  those  vital  organs  is  given  : 

The  Kidneys  filter  and  extract  from  the  blood  about  three  pints  of  urine  every  day.  In  this  quantity 
of  urine  are  dissolved  about  an  ounce  of  urea,  ten  to  twelve  grains  in  weight  of  uric  acid,  together  with 
other  animal  and  mineral  matter  varying  from  a  third  of  an  ounce  to  nearly  an  ounce.  When  the  kidneys 
are  in  health,  all  this  solid  matter  is  in  solution  and  is  invisible.  Directly  the  kidneys,  through  either 
weakness  or  disease,  become  unfit  to  do  their  duty  properly,  a  proportion  of  the  solid  matter  remains  in 
the  blood,  becomes  actively  poisonous  and  causes  us  to  suffer  from  uric  disorders  such  as  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Neuralgia,  Lumbago,  Backache,  Sciatica,  Gravel,  Stone,  Bladder  Troubles,  and  Bright's 
Disease.  A  simple  test  to  make  as  to  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  is  to  place  some  urine,  passed  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  in  a  covered  glass,  and  let  it  stand  until  next  morning.  If  it  is  then  cloudy,  or  there 
is  a  brick-dust  like  sediment,  or  if  particles  float  about  in  it,  or  it  is  of  an  unnatural  colour,  the  kidneys  are 
not  healthy,  and  no  time  must  be  lost  in  adopting  remedial  measures,  or  Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes,  or 
some  less  serious  but  more  painful  illness  will  result. 

The  Liver. — In  the  liver  various  substances  are  actually  made  from  the  blood.  Two  or  three  pounds 
of  bile  are  thus  made  from  the  blood  every  day.  The  liver  takes  sugar  from  the  blood,  converts  it  into 
another  form,  and  stores  it  up  so  as  to  be  able  to  again  supply  it  to  the  blood  gradually,  as  the  latter  re- 
quires enrichment.  The  liver  changes  uric  acid,  which  is  insoluble,  into  urea,  which  is  completely  soluble, 
and  the  liver  also  deals  with  blood  corpuscles  which  have  lived  their  life  and  are  useful  no  longer.  When 
the  liver  is  inactive  or  diseased  we  suffer  from  indigestion,  Biliousness,  Anaemia,  Sick  Headache,  and 
Blood  Disorders. 

The  health  of  the  liver  and  of  the  kidneys  is  so  closely  connected  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
kidneys  to  be  affected,  and  the  liver  to  remain  healthy,  or  vice  versa. 

It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  scientific  research,  directed  specially  to  diseases  of  the  Kidneys  and 
Liver,  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  medicine  now  known  throughout  the  world  as  Warner's 
Safe  Cure.  It  was  realised,  at  the  outset  of  the  investigation,  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  curative 
agent  which  would  act  equally  upon  the  kidneys  and  upon  the  liver,  these  organs  being  so  immediately 
associated  in  the  work  of  dealing  with  the  body's  waste  material,  and  after  many  disappointments,  the 
medicine  which  possessed  the  required  action  in  the  fullest  degree  was  at  length  discovered.  Warner's 
Safe  Cure  cures  all  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  liver,  and,  by  restoring  their  activity,  these  vital 
organs  are  enabled  to  rid  the  bodv,  through  the  natural  channels,  of  the  urinary  and  biliary  poisons,  the 
presence  of  which,  in  the  system,' are  the  cause  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Neuralgia,  Lumbago,  Backache, 
Sciatica,  Blood  Disorders,  Anaemia,  Indigestion,  Biliousness,  Jaundice,  Sick  Headache,  Gravel,  Stone, 
Bladder  Troubles,  and  General  Debility.  Warner's  Safe  Cure  cures  all  these  disorders  simply  by  removing 
the  cause  of  the  disorder.  This  is  the  reason  why  cures  effected  by  Warner's  Safe  Cure  are  permanent 
cures. 

^  A  treatise  containing  full  particulars,  and  accounts  of  many  remarkable  cures  effected,  even  when 
hope  of  recovery  was  despaired  of,  will  be  sent  post  free,  by  H.  H.  Wirner  and  Co.  Limited,  Australasian 
Branch,  Melbourne.  f  >    j  23 
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Wha'  the  Grocer  sells  at  Js«  9d. 
is  kent  as  Special  grade  an'  is 
simply  deleecious. 
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